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“The History of 

HEROD, the subject of the present history, 
was the son. of Herod the Great, by whom the 
Temple was considerably enlarged and beautified ; 
by whom, also, the babes at Bethlehem were 
cruelly massacred, for the purpose of destroying 
our blessed medeemer, who was then in a state 
of infancy. 
. He ‘is called the tetrarch, or governor of a 
fourth part, his father having, at his death, 
divided: his dominions among his four sons. 
Ye is also called king, as ie possessed regal 
authority like his father, though his domihtoas 
were 

It was during his government, that John, the 
fore-runner of our Lord, began to exercise his 
ministry, in the wilderness of Judea; whither 
great multitudes resorted to him, and were bap- 
tized of him in Jordan, confessing their sins. 

The fame of John could not escape the notice 
of Herod, the singularity.of his appearance, the 
austerity of his manners, the importance of his 


e . doctrine, and the peculiar solemnity of his 


_ style, having excited universal attention. Whe- 
ther Herod condescended to go into the wilder- 
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‘ness to hear™J ohn preach, or sent for hint to 


court, we are not informed. It is manifest, 
however, from sacred history, not only that he. 
did hear him, but that he heard him with plea- 
sure. It also appears, that the preaching of 
John was not without effect on the mind of 
Herod. A considerable impression was made 
thereby. He was led to entertain.a high vene- 
ration for the character and doctrine of this 


man of God, whom he considered as a just and. 


holy man, in consequence of which he not only 
heard him gladly, but “ did many things,’ 
abstained from many evils to which he was pre- 
viously addicted, and attended to many duties 
which he had heretofore neglected. —_ > 

To see this holy prephet patronised at court 
was doubtless a subject of great joy to the 
people of God in those days, and they could not 
but indulge a pleasing hope that the reformation, 
apparently: begun in the palace, would, by the. 


force of such an example, be extended through 


the whole realm. But ah! how soon did this 


fair and flattering prospect vanish and disappear, 
asa dream when one awaketh! The goodness 
of Herod was as the morning cloud and early 
dew, which quickly pass away., Like the stony 
ground hearers, in the parable of the sower, he 
received the word with joy, but, having no root 
in himself, he continued but for a while. His. 


conscience was convinced, but his heart was 


not renewed. He did many things, but there 


‘was one thing which he would not do. 
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OF NEROD. 3 


He had formed an illicit connexion with He- 
rodias, the wife of his brother Philip, who was 
yet living, and had divorced his own wife, in 
order to take her. | For this nefarious conduct, 
he was faithfully reproved by John, who plainly 
told him that it was not lawful for him to have 
her. Instead of submitting to the reproof, and 
regulating his conduct thereby, as he certainly 
would have done, had his convictions been deep, 
and his profession of religion sincere and ge- 
nuine, he was exasperated at the reprover, and 
would have put him to death, but that he feared 
the multitude, among-whom John was universally 
esteemed as a prophet of the Lord. He caused 
him, however, to be apprehended without delay, 
and committed. to prison; thas degrading him in 
the eyes of the people, by treating him asa 
malefactor and a criminal; as one, who having 
incurred the displeasure of his’ Lord the king, 
had forfeited all claim to the rights and’ privi- 
leges of a loyal and obedient subject: Thus, 
also, by depriving the people of the opportunity 
of hearing his energetic discourses, Herod might 
hope gradually to weaken their attachment, and 
wean them from him, till a convenient season 
should come, when he might get completely 
rid of him, without the risk of popular com- 
motion. 

After ‘John had been ‘prison more than 
twelve months, such a season presented itself, 
and it is called by the Evangelist Mark “ a con- 
venient day,’ when Herod, on his birth-day 
made 
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‘made a supper to-his lords, high captains, and 
chief estates of Galilee. On this occasion, the 


daughter‘of Herodias came in and danced be- 
fore Herod and the company that were with 
him, with which.they all appeared to be highly 
pleased. Whereupon Herod promised with an 
oath to give her whatsoever she would ask, even 


to the half of his kingdom. . She, being before 


instructed by her mother, said in reply, “ Give 


me here John Baptist’s head in a charger.” 


Herod, upon this, affected to be exceedingly 
astonished and» concerned that such a request 
should be made: nevertheless, for his oath’s 
sake, and for the sake of them who sat with 


him, he would not reject her. He accordingly’ 


sent an executioner immediately, who beheaded 
John in the prison, and brought his head ina 


charger, or large dish, to the damsel, who gave 


it to her mother. 

Notwithstanding the surprise and sorrow that 
Herod seemed to feel on this occasion, it ap- 
pears clearly from all the circumstances of the 
tase, to have been a preconcerted plan. How 
could Herodias have instructed her daughter 
what to ask if she had not known beforehand 
that such a promise would be made? Doubtless 
the whole business was well understood by all 
the parties; and Herod’s pretended regard to 
his oath was contrived to save appearances, in 
order to furnish him with a plausible pretext 
for doing that, which we are elsewhere told he 
would have done at the first, but that he feared 
the people. | 
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ON TIME. 5 


- Had Herod been really entrapped: as Darius 
was, with respect to the Prophet Daniel, he 
would have acted as Darius acted on that’occa- 
sion, labouring with all his might to deliver 
him. If he had been thus disposed, he would 
at least have delayed the fulfilment of the re- 
quest, till the nature of it and his obligation~to 
_ perform it were more maturely considered. In 
the mean time, he might have endeavoured to 
prevail upon the parties to recede from such an 
extraordinary demand, pleading the unlawful-— 
ness of it; and if this would nv: avail, he might 
have further urged that according to the tenor 
of his oath, taken even in its.most literal sense, 
he was not bound to grant their request; the 
life of any one man, (not condemned to death — 
by the laws. of his country) and especially of 
an eminently holy and good man, such as John 
the Baptist, being of more value than’ a whole 
kingdom. But, instead of all this, he immedi- 
diately sent an executioner, and beheaded Jolin 
in the prison ; as if fearful lest, in case of de- 
lay, some one of the company, more humane 
than the rest, might have interposéd in favour of 
John, and thus, the whole plot have been de- 


feated, and the scheme rendered abortive. 
(To be continued.) 


On the of Timz.. 
(From Dr. Johnson.) 
THE duties of man are such as human nature 


does not willingly perform, and such as those | 
-are inclined to delay who yet intend sometime to . 
A.3 fulfil : 
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ON TIME. | 
fulfil them. It was therefore necessary that this 


universal reluctance should be counteracted, and 


the drowsiness of hesitation wakened into 
resolve; that the danger of procrastination should 
be always in view, and the fallacies of security 
be hourly detected. Yo this end, all the appear- 


ances of nature uniformly conspire. Whatever 


we see on every side reminds us of the lapse of 
time, and the flux of life. The day and night 


succeed each other; the rotation of seasons 


diyersifies the year: the sun rises, attains the 
meridian, declines, and sets; and the moon 
every night changes its form. The day has 
been considered as an image of the year, and the 
year as the representation of life. The morning 
answers to the spring, and the spring to child- 
hood and youth; the noon corresponds to the 
summer, and the summer to the strength of 
manhood. The evening is an emblein of autumn, 


and autumn of declining life. The night, with | 


its silence and darkness, shews the winter in 
which all the powers of vegetation are benumbed, 
and the winter points out the time when life 
shall cease with all its hopes and pleasures. 
If these parts of time were not variously coloured, 
we should never discern their departure or 
succession, but should live thoughtless of the 
past and careless of the future, without will, 
and perhaps without power, to compute the 


‘periods of life, or to compare the time which 


is already lost with that which may probably 


remain, And yet it is certain that these ad- — 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 7 


monitions of nature, however forcible, however 
importunate, are too often vain, and that many 
who mark with such accuracy the course of time 
appear to have little sensibility of the decline of 
life. Every man has something to do which he 
neglects; every man has faults to conquer 
which he delays to combat. But let him who 
proposes his own happiness reflect, that while 
he forms his purpose, .the day rolls on, and the 
“ night cometh when no man can work,” . 
LeTTeER fo the 


Sir, 

- To explain and recommend true. religion to the youthful mind, 
seems to be the excellent design of your magazine. Hence you 
very properly make the illustration of the holy scriptures, a very 
considerable part of its contents; for, from the book of Revelation 


alone, can q full and perfect acquaintance with the character and 


will of God be obtained. But perhaps it may in some measure 
aid the design, and not be forsign to the plan of your work, to 
present your readers with a short sketch of the great book of nature, 
For the books of nature and revelation ynitedly tend to elevate our 
conceptions, incite our piety, and illustrate each other; they 
have an equal claim to our regard, for they are both written by ' 
the finger of the one eternal, incomprehensible God, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

Wonderful indeed are all his works, 

Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 

Had in remembrance always with delight; 

But what created mind can comprehend 

Their number, or the wisdom infinite 

That brought them asain but hid their causes deep ?” 


Mitton. 


This great volume of the works, as well as that of the word of 
God, may- best be read and understood by considering the several 


parts of which it consists separately. And a more easy and natu- 
sal division cannot perbaps be devised, than that which is usually 
4 adopted 
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ON THE HEAVENS. 


adopted by our best philosophical writers. From their works, [ 
propose (ifapproved by you) to select an epitome of natural phi- 


losophy, and intersperse with it such reflections and observations 
as the objects treated upon may suggest, Should you approve 


such a communication, your signifying the same will insure its 


continuance from | 
Your's, &c 
AN EPITOME OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
OpsERVATIONS on the HEAVENS. 


‘THE planets and comets which move round the 
sun as their centre, constitute what is called the 
Solar System. The planets are of two kinds, 
primary and secondary. The first move round 
the sun, and respect him only as the centre of 
their motions. The secondary planets, called 
also satellites or moons, are smaller planets 
revolving round the primary, while they with 
the primary planets, about which they move, are 
carried round the sun. The planets are evi- 
dently opaque bodies, and shine only by reflect- 


ing the light which they receive from the sun. | 


Those planets which are near the sun, not only 
finish their circuit sooner, but likewise move 
faster in their respective orbits, than these 
which are more remote from him.* The mo- 


tions of the planets are all performed from west: 


to east in orbits nearly circular. | 


* The planets do not move with equal velocity in every part of 
their orbits whieh are elliptic or oval, but they move faster when 
they are nearest to the sun, and slower in the remotest part of 


The 


their orbits. 
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The Sun, which has long been considered, 


from its constant emanation of heat and light 
as an immense globe of fire,* is placed in the 


common centre of the orbits of all the planets 
and comets, and turns round his axis in 25 days, 
14 hours, 8 minutes. His diameter is computed 
to be about 890,000 miles—that is more than a 
million times larger than our earth. He gives 
light and heat to at least eleven primary, and 
eighteen secondary worlds, or planets, 

Mercury, the nearest planet to the sun, 
goes round him in 87 days, 23 hours, which is 
the length of his year; but being seldom seen, 
and no spots appearing on his surface, the 
time of his rotation on his axis is as yet un- 
known. His mean + distance from the sun is 
computed to be 36,841,468 miles, and his di- 
ameter 3245. In his course round the sun, he 
moves at the rate of 109,699 miles every hour, 


_ © Some modern philosophers entertain an opinion, that it is a 


magnificent habitable globe, and is’ not necessarily subject te 
burnigg heat. Its luminous appearance being the effect of an 
upper stratum of clouds of a phosphoric nature, having several 
accidental openings in them, through which we see the sun’s body 
or more opaque clouds beneath, and that these openings form the 
spots which are observable on its surface. {It is also by some 


imagined, that there is in reality no violent elementary heat 


existing in the rays of the sun themselves essentially, bat that 


they produce heat only when they come into contact with the 
planetary bodies. 


t The orbits described by the aie are not exact circles, but 


ellipses or ovals; hence the game planet is not always at.the same 


distance from the sun, the distance therefore which is exactly be- 


tween the greatest and least is called the mean 


tance, ¢ 
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water. 


this situation, they are called antipodes to each’ 


_Itis the former which causes light and dark- 


About two thirds: of the globe is covered! with 


In consequence of the earth’s a globe, 
people standing upon opposite sides of it must ~~ 
lave their feet towards each other. When ins ~ 


other. Hence it appears, there is no real up or: 
down; for what is up to one country is down to 
another. It must seem'strange tothose wheare | 
ignorant of the shape of the earth, to suppose’ 7 
that if we could bore a hole downwards deep’ 
enough, we should come to the other side of: 
the world, where we should find a surface and 
sky like our own; yet if we reflect a moment, 
we shall perceive that this is perfectly true, As 
we are preserved in our situations by the power 
of attraction, which draws us towards the ceritre ~_ 


-of the earth, we call that direction down which =~ 


tends to the centre, and the contrary up. -We “ 
mentioned before, that the earth has two mo- =~ 
tions; the one a diurnal motion round its own ~~ 
axis, the other an annual motion round the sun. 


ness, day and night; for when one side of the 

earth is turned ‘towards the sun, it receives‘its 
rays and is illuminated, causing day; of the 
contrary, the otherside of the earth which‘ is’ 
turned from the sun is in’ darkness, and there it 
‘The annual motion of the earthround 
the sun, is that which occasions the diversity of 
conjunction with the of its: 


axis: 
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axis to the plane of its orbit which is 23 de- 
grees and a half.* 
For although the earth’s orbit, is elliptic and 
consequently the earth is above three millions of 
miles nearer the sun in one part of her orbit than 
in another, yet our winter and summer are not, as 
some may very naturally have supposed, occa- 
sioned by tltis circumstance; since it is a fact 
that our earth is nearer the sun in winter than in 
summer; but the cause of the difference of the 
seasons is that before-mentioned ; occasioning 
the sun’s. rays to fall very obliquely upon. us. 
Besides which there comes a greater degree of 
cold ia the long winter nights than there can 
return of beatin such short days. In summer the 
sun’s. rays |fall more perpendicularly upon us, and 
theretore ¢ome with greater force, and in greate; 
numbers on the same place, and by their long 
continuance a much greater degree of heat is im- 
parted by day than can fly off by night. Besides, 
those parts which are once heated retain the 
heat for séme time; which, with the additional 


heat daily imparted, makes it continue to in- 


crease, though the sun declines towards the 
south : and this js the reason why July is hotter 
than June, although the sun has withdrawn from 
the summer tropic: so, those places which are 


* This oceasions six months’ light and ‘six months" darkness at the 
poles of our earth ; so that there is there but one day and one night 
ina year, and within the polur circles there is sometimes no diy oz 
night for many turnings of the earth; as the days lengthea and 
shorten frou the equator, the deys und nights there are equally, 
long all the year round. | 
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©. down; for wliat is up One country is down'to' 

another, Tt mitist'séem strange to those'who are: 

of the shape of the ‘earth, to suppose’ 

if that’ if ‘we could Bore a ‘hole downwards*deep: 

enough, we should come to the other: side of! 
theworld, wheére'we should find a sarface:atid 
like our own; if we reflect a moment, 
we shall perceive that this is perfectly trues As” 
We are preserved iti “Our situations by the power’ 
of attraction, which draws us towards the éeritre' 

-of the earth; ‘we call that’ direction down which! 

tends to the ‘centre, ‘and the contrary ups - We: 

‘mentioned before, that the earth has two mo-' 

tions ‘the’ one -a diurrial motion round: its’own 

‘axis, thie Other an’ ahnual motion round the sun.’ 

the: former ‘which eauses' light anddark- 
day’and nighey for when side of the 
earths turned towards the sun, it receivestits’ 

rays“ and"is “illuminated, causing’ day; on the’ 

unitary,” the” other side of ‘the earth whichis’ 

tarned' from’ the’sun isin’ darkness, and thefe it 

thie is that ‘which ‘occasions the diversity o? 
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axis to “the. its it whisk, is 
grees, and ahalf*. . 
For although the earth's orbit. is, 
a consequently the earth | is above three tnillions of 
@ milesneareg the sun in one part of, her orbit than- 
 i0 another, yet our winter and summer are not, ag ‘ 
some may very naturally have supposed, 
sioned by, tifis cireumstance; since it a fact, 
that our earth is nearer the sun in winter than 
summer ; ‘but the cause of the. difference of the es 
seasons is that before-mentioned ; occasionio 
the sun's rays to fall very obliquely uponus. 
= Besides which | there comes a greater degree o of fa 
cold j the long winter nights. than there 
return of eatin such short days. In: summer the. 
 sun’s. rays fail more perpendicularly upon us, and. 
theretere come with greater force, and in greater 
+ numbers on the same place, and by their fong ee 
continuance a much greate degree of | heatisim- — 
parted by day than can fly off by ni ight. Besides, 
| those. parts. which are once heated ‘retain the 
| heat for some time ;. which, ‘with the additional 
© heat daily ithparted, makes it continue to in- 
crease, though the sun, declines ‘towards the — 
south and this js ‘the reason why July is ‘hotter 
than June, although 1 the sun has withdrawn froin’ 
the summer tropic : ‘80, those places which 
of our earth ;'so that there is there night: 


inta year, and within the polur circles there is sometimes no rg og <i 
night for many of the edrfh} as the days ‘lengthen 
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well Cooled require time to be heated again; for 
the sun’s rays do not heat the surface of any 


body till they have been some time upon it. 
‘And therefore we find January for the most part 
colder thian December, although the sun has 


‘withdrawn from the'winter tropic, and begins to 


dart his beams more perpendicularly upon us. 
‘An iron bar is hot heated immediately upon its 
being put in the fire, nor does it grow cold till 
some time after it has been taken out. 


I have briefly noticed these simple pheno- 


‘mena telating to the planet on which we live, and - 


which are more-or less applicable to the others, 


(though not directly within the object of these 


papers) becatise though I aim persuaded many 
of my juvenile readers are already well acquainted 
with them ; yet there are others, who have not 
had the same advantages'of education, who are 


ignorant of them. I have only to.add, that, — 


to every thoughtful youth, a variety-of questions 
will arise in the mind from the hints thrown out 
in the course of these observations, which it is 


not in the compass of my ‘plan to notice, but 


upon which they may be able to ‘obtain satis- 
faction from their tutors. 
To be continued 
Of the Nourishment and Growth of ANIMALS. 
(From Dr. Watts.) 


ALL the animals of the creation, as well as 


_ the plants, have their original nourishment from 
"these simple materials, earth and water. Fo 
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the beings which do not liye upon 
animals, or the produce of them, take 
a some of the vegetables for their food; and thus. 
i: . the beasts of prey are originally indebted to the. 
| plants and herbs, ij. e. to the. earth for . their 
support; and their drink i is the watery element, 
_ That “ all flesh is grass,” is true in the literal, gs, 


© well as the metaphorical sense. Does the lion. 
/ = .eat the flesh of the lamb? Doth the lamb suck. . 
| 9% the milk of the ewe. But the ewe. is nourished .. 
by the grass of the field. Does the kite deyour . 
, the chicken, and the chicken the little. -caterpil- 


tars, or insects of the spring? But these insects . 
: are ever feeding on the tender: plants,. and the. 
preen produets of the ground, | ~The: car th,. 
rg 2 moistened with water, is the common nurse of - 
1 all: even the fishes of the sea are nourished with .; 
t some green vegetables that spring up there, or : 
e | by preying on lesser fishes which feed on these — 
» ~ vegetables, But let us give our meditations a 
s joose on: this entertaining subject, and we shall 
t find nnmerous instances of wonder | in this ACENE 
t ss What very different animals are nourished by 
- - the same vegetable food! The self same herb-. 
age, or fruits of the earth, by the Divine laws of . 
nature and Providence,: are converted into 
sated bodies of very distinct kinds, Could you. | 
| imagine that half the fowls of the air, as differ- 
| ent as they are, from the crow to the tit-mouse, . 
us = should derive their. flesh and. blood from, the 
- prpdactions of the same tree; where the swine, 
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watches under the boughs of it, and is nourished ° 


by the dropping of the fruit? Nor need I stay to 
take notice what numerous insects find their 
nests dnd their food all the summer season, from 
the same apples or apricots, plumbs or cherries, 
which feed hogs and crows, and a hundred small 
birds. Would you think that the black and the 
brindled kine, with the horses both grey and 
bay, should clothe themi:elves with their hairy 
skins, of so various colours, out of the same 


green pasture where the sheep feeds, and covers 


himself with his white and woolly fleece? “And 
at the same time the goose is cropping part of 
the grass to nourish its own flesh; and ‘to array 


_ stself with down and feathers. Strange and 


stupendous texture of the bodies of these crea- 
tures, that should convert ‘the common green 
herbage of the field into their different natures, 
and their more different clothing! But this 
leads nie to another remark. 

“What exceeding great diversity is found in 
the several parts, limbs, and coverings, even of 
the same creature! An animated body is made 
up of flesh ard blood, bones and membranes, 
long hollow tubes, with a ‘variety of liquors 
contained in them, ‘together with many strings 
and tendons, and a thousand other things which 
escape the naked sight, and for which, anatomy 


has hardly found a'‘iame. Yet the very same 


food is, by the wondrous skill and appointment 
of the God of natare, formed into all these 
amazing differences, Let us take an ox to 


pieces» 
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pieces, nk survey the wondrous composition. 

Beside the flesh of this huge ‘living structure, 
and the bones‘on which it is built, what. variety. 
of tender coats aud humours belong to that — 
admirable organ the eye! how solid and hard. 
are the teetlt which grind the food! How firm. 
the general ligaments that tie the joints of that. 
creature together!: What horny hoofs are his 
support, and with what different sort of horny 


‘weapons has nature furnished his forehead! 


Yet they are all framed of the same grassy ma- 
terials. The calf grazes upon the verdant pas- 
ture, and all its limbs and powers grow pp ont 

of the food to the size and firmness of an ox. 


Can it be supposed that all these corpuscles, of 


which the several inward and outward parts of 
the brute are composed, are actually found in 
their different and proper forms in the yegetable 


tood? Does évery spire of grass actually con- 


tain the specific parts of the horn and the hoof, 
the teeth and the tendons, the glands and mem- 
branes, the humours and coats of the eye, the 
liquids and solids, with all their innumerable 
varieties in their proper distinct. forms ?. This 
isa most unreasonable supposition. and vain 
philosophy. No, it.is the wisdom of the God 
of Nature that distributes this poiform food into 
the several parts of the animal by His.appojnted . 


laws, and gives Proper nourishment $0, eee of, 


thein. 


If the food ‘of which one single animal par 
takes be ever sO various and different, -yet the 
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18 AND GROWTH 


game laws of motion, which God has ordained 
in the animal world, convert them all to the same 
purposes of nourishment for that creature. 


Behold the little bee gathering its honey from a 
thousand flowers, and laying up the precious 
store ‘for its winter food. Mark how the crow 
preys pon a carcase, anon it crops a cherry 


from the tree; and both are changed into the 


flesh and feathers of a crow! Observe the kine 


in the meadows feeding on a vast variety, of herbs 


and flowers, yet all the different parts of their 


bodies are nourished thereby in a proper manner. 


Every flower in the field is made use of to in- 
crease the flesh of the heifer, and to make beef 
for men: and out of all these varieties there is a 


‘noble milky juice flowing to: the udder, which 


provides nourishment for young children. 

- So near a-kin is man, the lord of the creation, 
in respect of his body, to the brutes that are 
his slaves, that the very same food will compose 
the flesh of both of them, and make them grow 
up tg their appointed stature. This is evident 
beyond doubt, in daily experiments. The same 
bread corn which we eat at our tables, will give 


rich support to sparrows and pigeons, to the 


turkey and the duck, and all the fowls of the 
yard: the mouse steals it, and feeds on it in his 
dark retirements, while the hog in the sty, and 


the horse in the manger, would be glad to par- » 


take. When the poor cottager has nursed up a’ 
couple of geese, the fox seizes one of them for 


the 
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OF ANTMALS. 19 


the support of her cubs, and sei! the table: 
of the Jandlord is furnished with the other 


to regale his friends: nor is it an uncommon: 
thing to see the favorite lap-dog fed out of the’ 


same bowl of milk which is prepared ‘for the 
heir of a wealthy family, but which nature had: 
originally designed tonourish a calf. The same 


milky will make lap-dogs, and 


human bodies. 

How various are our duekes at an entértain- 
ment! how. has luxury even tited itself in the 
invention of meats and drinks in an excessive 
and endless variety! Yet when they pass into 
the common boiler of the stomach, and are 
carried thence through the intestines, there is a 


white juice strained out of the strange mixture, / 


called chyle, which from the lacteal- vessels is. 
conveyed into the blood, and by the laws of 


itature is converted into the same crimson liquore om 


This being distributed through all the body, by. 
the arteries, is’ further strained again: through 
the proper vessels, and becomes the spring of 
nourishment to every different part of the animal. 


Thus the God of nature has ordained, that how, 


diverse soever our meats are, they shall first be 


reduced to a. uniform milky liquid, which by 


new contrivances and Divine art, shall be again 
diversified into flesh and bones, nerves and 
membranes. How conspicuous, and yet how 
admirable are the operations of Divine wisdom 
in this single instance of nourishment! But-it 
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. first favorable opportunity, 


20 | SAGACITY IN BRUTES, 


jgno wonder that a ‘God.,who could create such 


astonishing andexquisite. pieces; of machinery, 
as plants and animals, .could prescribe such laws: 
to matter and motion, as to nourish and pre- 
serve the individuals, as well as to propagate 
the species through all ages to.the end. of time. 
Instances of Sacacity am Brurgs, 
THE ELEPHANT. _ om 
- THE elephant is supposed to be thelJargest of 
any quadruped in the known world, and seems 
to be the wisest also. The observation is Ci- 
cero’s, whose words are, “ Elephanto belluarum 
riulla providentior. - At figura que -vastior©” 
All the amiable and all the furious passions are 
to be found in this animal; and its docility is 
wonderful ; for, when preperly tamed, he is ca- 


pable of ‘being instructed and disciplined into a 


vast variety of entertaining and useful qualifi- 
him‘a materialimjury, and he will act.as if 


he had: been tutored: by the. late Lord. Chester- 


field: i, e. If it be in his power he will imme- 
diately revenge the affront; but if restrained for 
the present, either. by motives of prudence, or 
by inability to wreak his resentment, he will 
retain the offence in his memory for years toge- 
ther, and take. care to repay it with interest the 


' [have heard or read of a boy; who wantonly 
struck the proboscis or trunk of an elephant, and 
then courageously secured: himself by running — 

away 
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away. - Seven years afterwards, the lad was play- 


ing near the side of a river, and had, probably,’ 
forgot his past misderheanor; but the elephant had 
a better memory, and, making up to the young 


delinquent, grasped him with his trunk, and very 


sedately catried the sprawling captive’ to the 
water, where he ducked him once or twice over’ 
head and ears, and then permitted him to walk 
off without any further hurt. | 

It is said, that in those countries where ele- 
phants abound, such of them as are tamed./go’ 
about the streets, like any other domestic ani- 
mal, and it js common for people to give them 


fruit as they pass. In time they commence ab- 
solute beggars, and will put in the extremity of 
their trunks at doors and windows, in hepe of 
receiving the Jittle benevolencies which custom 


has. inured them to expect. After waiting a 


short while, if nothing is given them, they with-’ 


draw their trunks, and pass on to the next ac- 


cessible house. It is related: that some taylors 
were at work on a board, withinside a window 
_ whose casement stood open; a passing elephant 


stopped and put in his trunk; one of the men, 


instead of conferring a dcrcionn; gave the ani- 


mal’s trunk a scrateh with his needle. The 
injured party took no present notice of the pro- 


vocation, but patiently walked away. He''re- 
paired to a neighbouring stream, and having 
filled his capacious trunk with a large quantity: 


of water, returned to the. window, where he 


— i himself by spouting the. fluid 
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artillery on the aggressor his for 
their late. breach of hospitality, 
relieve. the. indigent, they have at least right. 
not to .be insulied; and wery frequently, the 
meanest. are able sgoner.or later. to. yetaliate 
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| Be tha being often sha sony? 
he-destroyed, and.that, without remedy.—Prov, xxix. 15. 


tration ofthe aboye maxim is taken from the 
history. of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, of whom 
we have an agcount in the. book of Exodus.. 
He. was, the son and successor, of that Pharaoh 
who figst, eppressed..the Israelites, after the. 
death, of Joseph... The hardships which they. 
suffered, under.-the father, were greatly ange. 
mented by:the son.) process of time, howe. 
evex,-they were, by. the interposition of heaven,, 

rescued: from.a-state of slavery and restored ta 
the. enjoyment, of liberty. Moses and ‘Aaron. 
_ Were thie instruments of,their. deliverance. They. 


_~ WASTE instructed to :go,to the king, and in 


name.of the. Lord:to..demand the immediate. 
emancipation. .of His :people..... They. faithfully 
execuied. tae commission with which they were, 
entrusted... They were not afraid to, deriounce,. 
most pointed .and particular manner, @. 
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“hardened Hid’ Heart) ntither would He Tetthe 


to’ the claims: of justicg, “the eriés 


to obey theDivine command. Bit 

ing all these thiteatehings, notwithistandifig the 
infliction of every -judginent, at the very 
‘and in the very manner in which ‘it Was 
denounced ; and in opposition to the entreaties 


of his:péople, and his ow’ repeated proiiises, 
it is several ‘times declared of" him, that te = | 


people ¢o.” “He had‘been given up by 
judicial hardhess of heart, and the circitiristatices 


in which he was placed, rendered him bold'and 
obstinate in wickedness. “Itis trae indeed; that 
im the consternation into which he was'thrown 


‘by the death of the’ first-born, he immédiatéely 
permitted the Israelites” to leave his dominions, 
With all their possessions. Batin'averyshott 
time afterwards; he chahged ‘his purpose, dhd 
eniployed’ his: most ‘strenuous efforts 
them agait to a‘state of slavery: Having tured 


the-oppressed, and thé lond-voice of Providence; = 
he madly’ rishied~on ‘to ‘destructio 
Phe’ signalvéengeance’ of “vertddk’ 
While*in the ‘véry act ‘Of pursuing the Tstaelites | 
‘through ‘the Red Sea. While “he “prowdly 
and that he should succeed in reducing themi'té 1% 
their former state of slavery, lie and dif hie | 
perished’ in‘the attempt; and the trath 6fF 


struction. 
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@4 SCRIPTURE MAXIMS ILLUSTRATED, &€. 
‘Bhis relation affords, several useful lessons. 
In the; first place, it teaches the benefit of wise 
counsels. Had Pharaoh. listened to the adyice 
of Moses and Aaron, he might have preserved 
both his life and his reputation ; but his neglect 
of that. advice led to his ruin. What an in- 
structive lesson does this afford to the young, 
with respect to the affectionate counsel of their 
parents and: others, who are more adyanced in 
age and experience. How,many awful instances 
do our courts of justice present to view, of per- 
sons whose lives have been forfeited to the laws 
of their country, who have themselves imputed 
their final disgrace to their early neglect of the 
salutary cnanania of their friends. 


Secondly, This subject also furnishes a abil ; 
to parents, and indeed to all who are entrusted | 


with the care of youth. . It forcibly inculeates 


the necessity of proper instruction, continued - 


watchfulness, faithful admonition, fervent pray- 


ex, and a holy example; in order that by these | 


means, under the Divine blessing, the rising 


Generation may be preserved in the paths of 


virtue and piety; and if any of them should be 
enticed away to their final destruction, we may 
not have to reproach ourselves with the omission 


of any thing by which it might have been pre- 


yented, 


_ Finally, We may learn the dreadful condition of 
those who die ina state of j impenitence, The Bible 
exhorts men to forsake their sins and turn taGod. 
ned Ministers of the Gospel are continually 
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their final misery. 


ANECDOTE. 25. 


- employed in sounding the alarm of danger, and 
" pointing to Christ as the only refuge. Happy 
_» for those who, througli grace obey the Divine 


call; but miserable beyond expression must be 
the situation of such as in this sense “ harden 
their necks.” While wisdom is crying to them 


| without, and uttering her voice in the streets, 
"they set at nought all her counsel, and will attend 
> to none of her reproofs. But let such persons 
know that a time is coming, when God will 
 “ laugh at their calamity, and mock when their 


fear cometh,’* and the hardening of their necks 
under repeated reproofs, will greatly asin 6 


UNIT. 


Anrcpore of a Spanisn Bey. 
A Spanish boy, who was a Catholic, having a Sg 


_ silver crucifix hanging in bis bosom, was asked 


by a person in his company to sell it for a half- 


_ dollar, at which he shook his head. He was 


then offered a dollar, to which he’ replied in 
broken No, not for tousands of tou- 
sands.” 


Youthfal reader, this poor lad was educated 
in gross darkness and popish idolatry, but he 
venerates, loves, and adores a foolish trifle, from 
which he would not part for thousands, because 
his parents and instructors have taught him that 
it is right to worship it; while many; who not 
only have the instruction of wise and ~~ 

* Prov. i. 20~31, 
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“66 THE WATCHFUL | 


and but the word of God it- 
\self, the sure word of testimony, in their pos- 
Session, slight and neglect those important 
‘things which tend to their peace. May not. 
‘this poor lad, in the great day of account, be 
‘called to witness against them, because he knew 


not and had not the truth, when they have itand 


‘disregard it. | 
Minories. J. 8B. 
On Earty Risinc. 

"RHE difference between rising every morning | 
at six and at eight, in the course of forty years, 
(supposing a person to go to bed at the time he © 
otherwise would) amounts to twenty-nine-thou- 
sand two-hundred hours, or three years, one-hun- 
jred and twenty-one days, sixteen hours, which 
will afford eight hours a day for exactly ten | 
years, so that ’tis just the same as if ten years of 
life (a weighty consideration) were to be added, 
in which we might command eight hours every 
day for the cultivation of our own minds in-know- 


ledge and virtue, or the dispatch of other busi- 
ness. 


On the WATCHFUL PRroviDENCE of Gop. 


MAN is born to die; and during the time 
allotted for his continuance ia the present world, 


his path: but there are likewise many blessings 
to acknowledge, and many comforts and enjoy- 
ments to excite our lively gratitude to the great 
and bountiful Giver of them, who thus sees 


meet 


SOrrows and difficulties oftentimes encompass 
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PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 27, 


—~ 


to make the way i ina measure smooth 


Soar feet, whilst travelling the journey of life, 
is Dangers, seen and unseen, surround our ‘steps. 
Yin going out, and in coming in, and to the, 
> protecting care of our Almighty Father are we 

‘ daily indebted for our preservation from them. 
< 4 Wherever we may be, and at every period of 
) : our existence, we are subject to the inroads of, 


~ sickness and disease; the seeds of mortality are 


| » sown within: our excellent bard, Dr. Watts; has 


finely expressed it; 


Dangers stand thick thro’ all the ground, 


To push us to the tomb; 


To hurry mortals home.” 

“The principle of self-pr eservation, 80 

in our nature, constantly prompts us to avoid 

the evils that menace us: but frequently per= 

bees are our lives rescued from the very borders 

of the graye, when we least apprehended that 
we were in circumstances of imminent peril. 

_ Much cause have we, at the close of each day, 


. “gratefully to exclaim, in the words of the holy 


Psalmist, “ Bless the Lord O my soul, and forget 
“not all his benefits.” 


To have been kept during the months and 


: | years of helpless infancy, when we had no care 


B for ourselves, and were unconscious how much 
a 'we owed to the tenderness and unwearied at- 
~ tention of our earthly as well as heavenly Parent, 


& a is surely matter of pleasing reflection, and like- 
ss wise demands our warmest tribute of grateful 
Praise. 
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28 ON THE WATCHFUL, 


>. 


return, accompanied with the blessings of safety 
and uninterrupted repose, testify the ever watch- 


ful Providence of God, which is extended over 


us for good. “Tis He, who when he spreadeth 
out the curtains of the night, keepeth us from 


« the pestilence that walketh in darkness.” We _ 


jie down to rest and soon are insensible to every 
thing around; were an assassin to hold a drawn 


sword over us, we should be unconscious of 
terror or alarm. How happy is it that our — 


slumbers are not broken by horrors of imagina- 


The hours of darkness, which so frequently 


tion, and disturbed by frightfnl and distressing - 


apprehensions! _ In this case might we have 
cause to dread the silent watches of the night, 


and feel unwilling to resign ourselves to the — 


arms of sleep, although so necessary to recruit 


considered, that the supporting and watchful 
Providence of God, extends not over the human 


race alone, but that every living thing through- 


out his boundless creation is indebted to Him 


for the principle and power of life and action 
which it possesses, and for the continuance of ~ 


that life, we-must with humility and reverence 
acknowledge, that in Him, and Him alone, 
all “ live, and move, and have their being.” 

W C.5. 


and renew the energies of tired and exhausted — 
nature. How active is the soul, whilst the body © 
presents the image of death in sleep! Surely — 
then our souls are immortal! And when it is | 
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POETRY. 29 


HYMN FOR THE NEW YEAR, . 


ANOTHER year is gone, 


AndIaliveand well; 
My thanks are due to Godalone, ~ 


That still on earth I 
Thousands. my juniors far, 
Since first I saw the hight, _ 
Have fled where joys perpetual are 
Or everlasting night. 
_ Time, like a river strong, | 
Still washes us away ; 
O may it bear me safe along 
To a pacific sea! 
Nor let the pleasant shout | 
Take my attention so, ) | 
That I admire the bord’ring flow’ rs, 
Unmindful where I 80. 
.O Lord, my pilot be, : 
And thou my only guide, 
Till into Heaven’s eternal sea,  - 
My bark ride! 
The CHRISTIAN’s DESIRE to Boe to ‘the 
GLORY of GOD. 
WHAT weak desires! how cold my love," 
To God supreme, who reigns above, 
My father and my friend! 
Arise, my soul, shake off thy chains, 
And praise him in the highest strains, 


On whom thy hopes depend. = 
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Live likea Christian; heavenly birth = 

Forbids alliance with the earth ; 
_ Its frowns and flatteries, _ 

Behold without an anxious eye, — 


Nor sink too low, nor rise too high, 
With trifles such as these. x4 


Say, is thy seul redeem’d by God? 
_Purchas’d with agonies and blood, — 
The blood of Jesus dear? 

And canst thou join the sensual ring 

Of gaiety, nor feel the sting 

Of conscience most severe ? 


Henceforth to live anew begin, 
Wage war with every darling sin ; . 
_ Commence eternal strife 
With all that would his will oppose, 
In garb of either friends or foes, 
Nor reckon dear thy life. — as 
HYMN. 


“ Awake up my glory, awake-lute and harp, I ayenrom awake 
right early.” 


my harp—my lute awake== 
Sweet th’ Almighty’s praises speak ; 

_ Let the vaulted skies around, 

Echo to the glorious sound! 


I myself from sleep will rise, 

Soon as morn adorns the skies ; 

When the first bright beams of light, ~ 
‘Chase the murky shades of night. 


Let my tongue his love proclaim, | 
Blest for ever be his name! 


All his acts his mercy prove, | ‘ _ 
God of pow’r and God of love! 
Press 
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Press’d with anxious doubts and 4 fears, 
Cheerless thro’ this vale of seanty 
With unsteady steps I trod, | 
Till my Father. and my God, 


Stretch’d his arm to help and save, 
And his kind assistance gave; 

- Thro’ the melancholy gloom, _ 
Led the wretched wand’rer home! 


Fill’d with sweet celestial fire, 
Saints and angels strike the lyre ; 
Sound his praise who sits above, 
God of pow’r and God of love! 


Hy, Deez, 


CREATURES yielding OBEDIENCE fo the Laws 
thar CREATOR. 


HAVE you not read, attentive youth, _ 

In God’s unerring word of truth, 
That He hath us and all things made, 
And laws annex’d; to be obey’d. 


Which laws are holy, just and good, __., 
Perfectly right, when understood; 

ae And, as His wisdom they proclaim, 

All creatures should revere His name. 
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Angels around His throne of state, 

With eager expectation wait 

To execute His high commands, 
Tn willing and submissive bands. 


All gature’s passive to His sway; 

= O! could we thus His laws obey, 

Yield such obedience to His will, 
= And strictly His commands fulfil, 
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How true the sun.each morn doth rises 
To take his journey through the skies; 
And as he round the world doth shine, 
Declares his Maker’s pow’r divine. 


— 
‘ * 


O! could we thus reflect His praise, 

Shine in our sphere with borrow’d rays 

From the bright Sun of Righteousness, ; 
Whose healing beams the nations bless. 


The moon‘and stars, in turn, by night — 
The same grand truth again recite, 
Confessing His supreme controul, . 
Who some hath fix’d, some bid to roll. | 


Turn to the planet where we dwell, ;. 
And mark the varied seasons well, 


As the full year keeps rolling round 
With His incessant goodness crown’d : 


Here let your fond ideas range, 
Give them full scope through ev’ry change, 
And you will be constrain’d to say, 

That all things one grand Cause obey. 


Creatures, as num’rous as they are, 
WE That press the ground or flit, in ii... 
Move in obedience to Fis will, 
4 While they proclaim His pow’r and skill, 


~ 


With those that cleave the wat’ry deep, 
Who their appointed station keep, 
All utter forth His praise divine, 
And live t’ accomplish His design. 3 
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Who hath for us the law fulfill’d. 


The fulness of ‘His power and love. 


POETRY« : $3. 


Yes, all in air, earth, sky, and sea, 


_ Of whatsoever kind they be, 


From angels down to worms on earth, 


Him serve, and set His glory forth. 


His laws all elements obey, ‘4 
Yield to the great Eternal’s sway, 
And wait attentive to His call, 

Who reigns supreme the Lord of all. 


Now tho’ we can’t his law fulfil, 
Christ has obey’d His Father’s will, 
Who gave Him up for man to die, 
The broken law to magnify. 


And though our nature is deprav’d, 
Thro’ grace believing, we are sav d, 
And unto Him obedience yield, 


Thus from our fallen state restor’d, 
United to our glorious Lord, | 


We shall, in heaven, completely prove, 


R. R. 


DESIRING a mons GRATEFUL HEART. 


HOW senseless and hard is my heart; 

What evils therein go I see : 

How prone from that God to depart, 

Who still is so gracious to me. | : 


New mercies I daily receive, 

Which call for a grateful return ; 

And still he continues to give, 

And still with my weakness has borne. 

| When 
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POETRY. | “4 
To years that for ever 

Astonish’d stand in amaze ! | 

hal While the way I’ve been led. 
| I early was cast on his care, 
Bereft of the guide of my youth ;* 
shall I not'serve him with fear, . 
1h i And love him indeed and in truth.” 
" Lord, add to thy favours one more, 
| hh ; A heart to receive them aright ; 
if | | That humbly my soul may adore, 

And praise thee with fervent delight. 

! But if through thy grace I arrive, 

At thy kingdom of glory above; 


gratefully then will strive 
To exult in thine infinite love. ee 
APOHR. 

W—h—b. | 
JOHN XIV. 2. | | 
“ In my Father’s House are many Mansions.” 
MORTALS! attend with pleasure 
To your redeeming Lord, _ | 
By faith accept the treasure | 
His dying lips afford. 


Come, listen with attention, 
4 And cease each sad complaint ; * 
Hear him bequeath a mansion, 
To. each saint. 


A father. 
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These mansions are from 
And sorrow ever free; 

While joy is but beginning 
To all eternity ! bey 


O for the blissful dawning | 
Of that majestic day ; 

The bright and glorious morning, ~ 
That sweeps this world away ! 


heawns high praise resounding, 


May we lift up our heads, 
And sing the grace abounding ; ; 
Which all our thoughts exceeds. 


Thus, gratitude increasing 
New pleasure shall afford; =» 
While we ascribe unceasing ss * 
Salvation tothe Lord! 4 
| SINcERus. 


-Prayine for BLESSING, on our, 


Hymn for Sunday-School Teachers. 
GOD of all grace, and pow’r divine,” 
Our feeble efforts deign to bless, ' 
The cause we underake is thine, ** | 


. O grant thy lab’rers much succéss. 


Impell’d by thee we first went forth, 
And still in Jesus’ precious name, 
_ Salvation to the listning earth © 
On ev’ry sabbath-day proclaim. 


Delightful work to train our youth 
To walk in wisdom’s sacred ways, 
And, furnish’d with thy word of truth, 
‘Help them their thoughts to heav’n to raise, 
| Now 
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2 Yet ’tis at best a ling’ring death, 


_ Solet thy quick’ning pow'rbefelt, 


Work for thy glory, gracious Lord, | | | a 


"Fo thee their hearts may they resign» sdb 


Now that may thy truth 
And lusting benefitrecewve, 

Convert, and save them by thy grace, © a 

‘Phat to thy glory they may live. 


‘That thousands:may to Jesus fly: 
‘Low at his feet-confesstheir guilt, 
Obtain forgiveness, peace, and joy. g 


In ev'ry school to which we ga, 
Thy richest blessings there bestow. . 
‘That whilst we labour thus 
Scatt’ring the seed of life around, | 
plenteous crop may soon spring up, 
And fruit unto thy praise abound, = — 
“Jesus, bright sun, ari arise and shine, 7, 
To make the young plantation grow; 


» And follow on the Lord to kriow. 


Still prosper’d by thy heav’nly grace, 
_ Let none have reason to complain, © 
That we amongst the rising race 
Have wrought, OF spent, our time in vain. 


TO this frail state of sin ra woe, 


This painful pilgrimage below, 
The name of life we give ; 


Nor can we, till we yield our breath, 
Be — said to live. 
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The of Henon. 
(Concluded from page 5) 


~ SACRED history gives us no further account 


pe of this Herod; but Josephus, in his antiquities 

>» of the Jews, after recording the fact’that gave 
~*~ occasion to the death of John the Baptist, adds, 
_ that.a fatal destruction of Herod’s army, in his 
© war with Aretas, king of Petrea, (whose daugh- | 


ter was Herod’s wife, whom.he put away to. 
make room for Herodias) was generally looked 
upon by the Jews, to be a just, judgment upon 
him, for putting John. the. Baptist-to death. 


. He further informs us that Herod having, at 


the instigation of Herodias, disobliged the Em- 
peror, he was deprived of his government, and 
they were both banished to the city of Lyons in. 
France. It is also said, that the daughter of 
Herodias, going over the ice in winter, the ice 
broke, and she slipt.in up to her neck, which 
was cut through by the sharpness of the ice; 


God thus requiring her head, as she had Te- | 


quired the head of the Baptist. 
From this history, as well as from 1 various 


other parts of the word of God, we learn the 
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38 THE WISTORY 
awful depravity of human nature. To what 7 


dreadful lengths may men go in vice and wick. 
~* edness, when once given up by God to the © 


temptations of Satan and the evil of their own 
hearts! 

How dangerous to stifle convictions! At one 
time, even Herod: himself appeared to be ina 
hopeful state. He heard John gladly and did 
many things; but the indulgence of one be- 
loved sin spoiled all. The gospel, while it ex- 
hibits a way of salvation, in which all sin may 
be pardoned, requires of those who profess it, 
that all sin should be forsaken. In this, it is 
peremptory. It will accept no compromise, 
and admit of no reserve. Nay more, it de- 
mands not only the immediate and total renun- 
ciation of every unlawful source of enjoyment ; 
but a readiness of disposition to sacrifice even 


that which is in itself lawful and good, when- 


ever it may become an occasion of sin, or prove 
detrimental to the cause of God and the inte- 
rests of religion. Hence, the exhortation of 


our Lord, If thy right hand or thy right eye 


offend thee (or cause thee to offend) let the one 
be cut off, let the other be plucked out, and 
cast away; for it is better for thee that one of 
thy metnbers should perish, than that thy 
whole body should be cast into hell. Herod, 
however, was not so minded ; he would not part 
with his darling iniquity. ‘The consequence to 
nae was fatal. He kept his sin, but he lost his 
soul. | 
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Here also we see the dreadful effects of. an. 


a ungodly education, Had the daughter of He- 
~ rodias been instructed in the principles of re-, 
 ligion instead of learning to dance; had she 
’ been taught to prefer a decent attendance on, 
' the ministry of the word, to a wanton, exhibi-, 
- tion of her person at a riotous festival, she, 
_ would have escaped that temptation, by falling 
- into which, she incurred the guilt of murder- 
_ ing a prophet of the Lord, under circumstances, 


_ that fix a stigma on her character, never to be 
' wipedaway. On the other hand, how unspeak- 
_ ably great are the advantages connected with a 
_ pious education! The restraints which it mm-, 


poses, though seemingly irksome, are truly be-~ 


nheficial, as they are often the means of pre- 
venting mischief and ruin. How thankfal should 


young persons be who are thus highly favoured, 
that they were not placed under the tuition of 
such a parent or guardian as Herodias! and. 
that they were never introduced to a court like 


that of Herod! Let them remember, however, 


that if the religious privileges which they en-. 
joys are not suitably improved, as their guilt 
will be more aggravated, their final condemna- 
tion will be more severe, than that of the 
daughter of Herodias: and! we might with 
propriety address them in the language of our 
Lord to those cities in which his personal mi- 
nistry was chiefly exercised, while they knew 
not the day of their visitation, ‘ [t shall be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah in the 
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day of judgment than for you.” He that being 
often reproved hardeneth his neck, shall sud- 
denly be destroyed and that without remedy. 
To conclude, Happy are they who are habi- 
tually ready to exchange worlds, whenever the 
summons shall arrive. We acknowledge, in- | 
deed, and desire to acknowledge with grati- 
tude, that through the favour of God, we live _ 
under a government, the excellent constitution 
of which forbids us to fear being called upon 
to resign our mortal existence to gratify the 
spleen or the caprice of a royal tyrant. We are, 
nevertheless, perpetually exposed to the arrest 
of Death, who is continually going about to se- 
lect and seize his victims; many of whom have 
made their exit as suddenly by the attack of 
disease, as John did by the stroke of the exe- 
cutioner. Let but an acute disorder fasten on 
the vitals, and the functions of life instantly 
close their operations; just as the motion of a 
clock ceases, when a touch of the finger puts a 
stop to the vibration of the pendulum. How 
seasonable then the admonition of our Lord, 
Be ye therefore ready also, lest that day come 


upon you unawares. 
Reriections on Deatn. 
_ Deatu, Judgment, and Eternity! are sub- 
jects in themselves the most serious, and in their 


consequences the most important; and they 
appear doubly so, when we consider our intimate 


concern 
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 eoncern in and their hasty tous; 
__ But important and serious as these matters are, 

- how seldom do they bear with a due weight, 
either on mankind in general, or on ourselves in 
particular ; ‘we occasionally mdeed drop a tear 
over the graye of a deceased friend, but little 
think our own shroud is weaving, or our coffin 
waiting perhaps half finished on the shelf of the 
undertaker. So true is that emphatic verse of 
Dr. Young, | 


« All men think all mem mertal but themselves.” 


7 


To bring this subjeet nearer to our own bosoms, 
_\ let us attend the death bed of Hilario, one of 


TAS those infatuated ety whose religion was to 


With hoary bake and enervated frame, be- 
~ hold him stretched on the bed of fatal sickness. 
Phe PhySician silently commits him to the arms 
of death; and by an expressive look, informs 
the disconsolate attendants, that he can do no 
more. 

The Lawyer is just finishing his will, whieh 
he closes perhaps with a handsome legacy for 
the ereetion and support of seme benevolent 
institution, which may preserve the name and. 

charity of the donor. 
- The Minister of the Geel is at last consulted, 
r | who, if he deserve that name, finds a more 
'/) desperate case than the physician; and that. 
_ = however near the body may be to its dissolution, 
the soul is + far enough from being prepared for — 
Ds that 
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that event: Perhaps upon enquiry, he finds 
the dying sinner fixes his dependance on his 
past negative goodness—he has not been so_ bad 
as others; or it may be on the charitable dis- 
position he has just manifested in the last article 
of his will—in leaving that for God and his 
fellow creatures, he could keep no longer. But 
as for any knowledge of the gospel method of 
- salvation, he had no time to think of it; orelse 
he always found himself too good to lay under 


any obligation to the righteousness of another; _ 


or, if he be at length convinced that there is - 


some need of Christ, and his invaluable merit, 
yet he has so little affection for the truth, and so 
short a time to consider of it, that a convulsion 


fit seizes him in the midst of his deliberations, | 


and conyeys him to a world of more seriousness 
and reflection.—But what so engrossed the 
attention of this worldling thro’ a long course 
of years, that he could find no time for serious 


contemplation till his dying day? Alas! had he — 


spared an hour from business, his family would 
have been neglected ; if an hour from company, 
his friend would have been offended; if an 
hour from diversion, his spirits would have been 
overcome; or, had he spared an hour from 
sleep, his health would have been impaired. 
These, and a thousand other circumstances, 
rendered it inconvenient, if not impossible, that 
he should think of religion, till he could think no 


more. How awful this representation! yet how 
often is it exemplified in fact ! ? 
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ON THE HPAVENS. | 


— 
 —s'Nothing illustrates like contrasts.—Let us 


- then leave the mournful chamber of miserable 
-* Dives, and attend the obscure lodging of the 
happy Lazarus. Here- we find, perhaps, no 
> Doctor, because there is no fee; no Lawyer, 
$ ~~ in vonsequence is needed; and as for the Evan- 
| fora Teacher, tho’ his company is to the good 
a q * man very desirable, yet he is not sent for to say 
> ‘the parting prayer, or flatter him in his dying 
 moments.—No: having taken an affectionate 
farewell of his surrounding family and friends, 
5 ’ the expiring saint prepared for the quickly ex- 
- pected moment of, his departure ; and after many 


_ acknowledgments of the goodness of God,’ and 


y _ of his own unworthiness—after many expressions | 
, | ae of his lively hope and faith in the promises of 

; ~ God, and the atonement of the Redeemer, finally 

» . commits his soul into his hands with confidence 

and triumph. 

, Islington. 

OssERVATIONS cn the HEAVENS. 


(Continued from page 14.) 
a THE Moon is not usually reckoned one of 
_ the planets, but only a satellite, or secondary 
_ planet which is attendant upon the earth, and 
|| goes roundit in 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 minutes, 
; 4 | a at the rate of about 2290 miles every hour; and 
» goes round the sun with the earth, every eon. 
| The moon’s diameter is 2180 miles, and her dis- 

| tance from the earth’s centre 240,000, It appears 
from 
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ON THE HEAVENS. 
from the view that we have of her surface, by 
means of our best glasses, that it is very moun- 


‘tainous.* Dr. Herschell, by the aid of his te. 


lescope, which magnifies 6,500 times, computes 
some of her hills to be about two miles in 
height; other astronomers have calculated them 
much higher. The craters of the moon are rec. 


koned to be from fourteen to fifteen miles 


diameter. Her atmosphere bas been calculated 
to be 5376 feet high, and there can be no doubt 
but that our earth, which to her inhabitants 
must appear thirteen times as large as the moon 
to us, acts as a moon to them; having the same 
changes or phases, tho’ not at the same times: 


for when she changes to us, the earth appears 
full to her, and when she is in her first quarter 


to us, the earth is in its third quarter to her, and 


wiee versa. As the moon keeps the same side 


* The moon has on its surface mountains and valleys in 


common with the earth,. and modern astronomers. have dis 


covered that some of these are really volcanoes emitting fire as 
those on our earth do. An appearance of this kind was discovered 
some years ayo by Don Ulloa, and Mr. Herschel has particularly 


observed several eruptions of the lunar volcanoes, the last of | 


which he gives an account of in the Phil. Trans. for 1787. | 
The moon’s surface being so uneven, many have wondered, why 


her edge appears not jagged as well as the curve bounding the © 

light and dark parts when horned. But, if we consider, that what ~~ 
we call the edge of the moon’s disk is‘ not a single line set round ~~ 
with mountains, in which case it would appear irregularly ine 
deuted, but a large zone having many mountains lying behind one . 


another from the observer’s eye; we shall find that the meuntains 
in some rows will be opposite to the valesin others, and so fill up 


the inequalities as to make the line terminating the visible part 
appear smooth aud even, | 
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ON THE HEAVENS. “45 


always turned towards the earth, she therefore 
turns on her own axis every twenty-nine days 


and a_half, and shines without setting every se- 


cond fortnight on the arctic and antarctic parts 
of our globe during winter: a very sublime and 
simple provision for the otherwise long conti- 
nued darkness that at opposite seasons of the 
year would envelope the polar regions of the 
‘I'he moon has scarcely any difference of 


_ of seasons, her axis being almost perpendicular 


- to the ecliptic. What is very singular, one half 


of her has no darkness at all, the earth always 


_ affording it a strong light in the sun’s absence; 


_while the other half has a fortnight’s darkness 


4 


-and a fortnight’s light by turns. From one 
half of the moon the earth is never seen at all; 


from the middle of the other half, it is always 
seen over head; turning round almost 30 times 
as quick as the moon does. ‘To her the earth 


seems to be the biggest body in the universe. 


As the earth turns round its axis, the several 
continents, seas, and islands must appear so 
many spots of different forms and brightness, 


--moving over its surface.—By these spots the 
Lunarians can determine the time of the earth’s" 
-~ diurnal motion, just as we do the motion of the 
" sun; and perhaps they measure their time by 
~~ the motion of the earth’s spots; for they cannot: 
© have a truer dial. The moon’s axis is so nearly 
: ud perpendicular to the ecliptic, that the sun never 
>» removes sensibly from her equator; and.the ob- 


liquity 
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ON THE HBAVENS, 


celine sensibly from her equator. 


of her is next to thine 
seen from the sun, cannot cause the sun to des | 


Yet her inha. 


bitants are not destitute of means for ascertain. — 


ing the length of their year, tho’ their method 
and ours must differ. 
length of our year by the return of our equi- 
noxes; but the Lunarians, having always equal 
day and night, must have recourse to another 


method; and we may suppose, they measure 


For we can know the ~ 


their year by observing when either of the poles — 


of our earth begin to be enlightened, and the 


ether to disappear, which is always at our equi- © 


noxes. Hence we may conclude, that the year 
is of the same absolute length both to the earth 
and moon, though very differeat as to the num- 
ber of days; we having 365} natural days, and 


the Lunarians only 12 and one-nineteenth; every 


on the earth. 


MaRBs is the planet next in order, being the 
first above the earth’s orbit, and is known in the’ 


heavens by its peculiarly red appearance, arising © 


day and night in the moon being as long as 294 


frama very thick and dense atmosphere. This — 
planet has considerably less light from the sun : 


than we have: his distance from that luminary § 
being computed to be 145,014,148 miles, and — 
goes round him in something less than two of I 
our years, or in about 687 of our days, travelling # 


at the rate of 55,287 miles every hour. He is ; 


much smaller than the earth, his diameter being © 


only 4190 miles, His my and night are rather : 


longer 
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> longer than ours, or 24 hours, 39 minutes, 22 se-_ 
eonds ; and by: his diurnal rotation the inha- 
) bitants are carried 556 miles every hour. The 
“analogy between Mars and our earth is, perhaps, 
>) by far the greatest in the whole solar systent, as 
the obliquity of their respective ecliptics is not 
very different, The bright polar spots some- 
a times observable on the planet, and which are 
: Prot always of equal magnitude, are supposed to 
be owing to the vivid reflection of light from 
frozen regions. 

The Cenes Ferpinanp1A, discovered bya 
et Piazzi, at Palermo in Sicily, in 1801, has 

s orbit beyond that of Mars. It is too small 

. be seen by thenaked eye, being only about 160 
“miles in diameter, and above 250 millions of 

| “miles distance from the sun. It performs. its 
ae -aunual revolution in 4 of our years, and 222 days, 
The Paras, discovered by Dr. Olbers, at 

~ Bremen, in 1802, is the next in order, and the 

@ least of all the planets : : its diameter being esli=. 


1e ‘mated at only 110 miles; its distance rete thee 
‘® sun is computed to be nearly 270 millions of 
Wt miles. It is about five of our years in com~ 


pleting its revolution round the sun, 

Two others have also been discovered: one by 
Mr. iarding, and the other by a pupil of Dr. 
sOlbers. To these have been given the names of 
Juno and Vesta; the is computed 
Mo be 285 millions of ne distant frqm the sun, 
“its ‘to be about 119 miles; but 


of the other to state with 
Qf particuiars respecting it. These 


planets, 
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INSTANCE OF SAGACITY IN A DOG. 


planets, which move in courses angular to those — 
_ of the regular planets, Dr. Herschell Proposes ; 


call 
| (To be vontinued.) 


a Doc. 


SOME years ago, as a young man, the son of c 


Mr. Barstead, of Great Salkeld, in Westmore. 


jand, was attending a flock of sheep on the ~ 


common, 
break his leg. 
three miles from home, no person within call, | 
and the evening fast approaching. 


he had the misfortune to fall and © 


He was then at the distance of _ 


tressing situation he had recourse to the follow- 


ing expedient. 


Folding up one of his gloves 


in his handkerchief, he tied it about the neck 


‘of his dog, 


and immediately ordered him home.’ 


The faithful animal set off, and when he arrived © 


at the house, scratched at the door for admit: | 
The parents of the young man were | 


alarmed at his appearance, and more especially fl | 
when they took off and unfolded the handker- 


chief, which they knew to be his. 
that some accident must have befallen him, 7 


Concluding 


In this dis- 


his father immediately went in search of him, 7 
accompanied by some of his men. The dog,” 
(as if he knew that the principal part of his | 
duty, was yet to be discharged) led the way, and 
conducted them to the spot where the young |» 


man lay. 
fore it was quite dark. 


Happily they arrived at the place be- ~ 
He was carried home, § ; 
and the necessary assistance being procured, he | : 
soon afterwards recovered, is 
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Avwriter of no small eminence, observes, that 
“there is a moral obligation between a man 
a dog.” In the present instance, indeed, 


» owed the preservation of his life to the eT 


2 of his dog. 
=: 
The End of Wickrpwss, and Errects of 

| RELIGION contrasted. 

NEGLIGENS was a youth of a bad 
_ tion; careless of the opportunities which were 
mag ‘afforded him for his improvement, and regard- 
* “Yess of the admonitions of his affectionate. pa- 
"- ents. Sometimes they told him tenderly of the 
es 


evil of his way, and wept over him; at other 


rk ‘times they were obliged painfully to try the 


effects of a severe correction, but. all in vain. 

a As he increased in years so also he increased in 
| 3 _ wickedness ; he got acquainted with a set of 
impious youttrs like himself, who soon allured 
him'to go further in ‘the ways of sin. Instead 


attending at the house of God on the Lord’s 


- day to hear the Scriptures expounded by the 
a, | af _ Servants of the Most High, he despised and 
u, spurned at them, and rambled into the fields, to 
g, | take his pleasure, as he termed it. God in his 
is providence was pleased to afflict him with @ 


nls grievous distemper, and bring him very near the 


ag _ = gates of death ; he was conscious of his Guilt, 
e- | and trembled at the seeming approach of his 
e, ae dissolution : but mo sooner had he recovered 
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; 4 this obligation is very strong, as the shepherd | 
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50 END OF WICKEDNESS, AND 


than he returned to his old course. Though not — 
yet arfived at manhood, he was replete with | 


every kind of wickedness. Having obtained a 


by fraud a considerable sum of money, Negli- — 
gens resolved to quit his home, and desert his ~ 
friends ; thinking by those means his pursuits 
would be less controuled. Scarcely had he ac- 
complished his purpose, when he received the — 


intelligence of his father’s being afflicted with 
‘a malady which it was almost certain would ter- | 
minate his life. He hastened back, and falsely — 


assumed the garb of repentance, that he might 
obtain the riches which his now dying parent 
had gained by a long course of industry. So 
well did he put om the mask that his father 


seemed confident of his sincerity, and accord- 
ing to Negligens’ wish bequeathed to him all 
his property; which was sufficient for a com- | 
fortable subsistence, and respectable appearance 
in society, through the, remainder of his life. 
-Anxiously did this abandoned youth long for 


the arrival of the moment when he should be | 
put in actual possession of this property. The | 


time soon came; and his father after having © 


given him a sulemn warning resigned his soul 
into the hands of him who gave it. Negligens 
now freed from the controul of his father by 


is death, was determined to drink the cup of 


pleasure, (as he called it.) He lived in such ex- 
travagance and wickedness, that in a very short 


time his whole inheritance was wasted, and hav- 
ing run | deep into debt, he was under the ne- = 
cessity 
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EFFECTS OF RELIGION CONTRASTED. 51 


_ cessity of seeking shelter from the rage of those 


whom he had ipjured; and accordingly em- 
barked on board a man of war: but here his 
career was short, for amidst a volley of oaths 
and curses, he was instantly hurried from the 
stage of time, and plunged (it is to be feared) 
into a miserable eternity. Pause,—reader, and 
reflect on the end of this unhappy yous i—The 
wages of sin is death. 

And now having sideatennied the character of 
the dissipated Negligens, let us view that: of 
Prosus. He was of a disposition diametri- 
cally opposite to the former: instead of turning 


_ a deaf ear to the admonitions of his parents, he 


always listened to their advice, and it gave him 


ee to obey their. instructions. Whenever 
5 he was betrayed into that which was wrong it 
* gave him the greatest uneasiness. He was. 
| enotiney in his devotions, he was constant in his. 


attendance on the preaching of the word, and, in 


short,his outward conduct gave evident proof that 
he had not received the Grace of God in vain. As 
he grew up, he was respected by all who knew 
him; and so unspotted was his character that 
without any trouble he obtained an honorable 


» situation, in which he continued an ornament to 


society to the day of his death. He aimed not 
at the short-lived pleasure which this world af. 
fords; he looked forward to a far more dura- 


: | ble aid eternal weight of glory: and though not 


greatly abounding in riches he thanked the 
Great giver of all things for what he had. And 
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“he started: not back, but welcomed: it with,a 


“smiling countenance, and rejoicing resigned 


into. the arms-of Jesus, Thus may we 
Wisdom’s ways are of pleasantness, and 
“all are peace." 


idged from Renny’s History of Jamai ca) 
i regetables, and is the chie of the opulence 


4s a mative of 


>. 


7 


cart of granulating its juice by evaporation is not | 
now known; but it appears probable that sugar 
conveyed to Europe by the navigation of 
Sea.at a very early period.. Whether this 
aD plant bea native of the West Indies is a question 
«wf some donbt, which it would be di 


‘her 


The sngor cane is jointed reed, terminating 
intermedi 
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CANE. 


"half an to an’ ‘in Ody 
‘of the cane is strong but brittle, is, 
ripe, of a fine straw’ Ccolour,. neatly yellow." 
‘contains a’ soft, pithy substance; which’ affords _ 
‘a copious supply of ‘juice, ‘equally sweet, nutri- 
tious and agreeable. The length of the whole 
cane depends upon various ‘circumstances; 


strong lands, richly ‘manured, it ‘some times. 


measures twelve feet from the stolé to’ the 
joint. The general height however, “exelusive* 
‘of the flag part, is from three feetandahalfto _ 
‘seven feet, and in very ‘rich: larids® ther stoleor 
“root has been knowii: to: ‘upwards: of. 
100-suckers or shoots... . 


These-suckers are‘called they: spting- 


-from the stoles of the‘caries that have been pre- 
viously cut-for sugar, and’are.commonly'ripe 
. twelve'months.’ Plant*Canes are the immediate’ 
‘produce of the original Plants or stems: placed 
in the ground, which ‘require; from: fifteen to: 
seventeen‘ months-'to bring them ‘to: maturity. 
-The -first yearly returns from their roots are’ 
‘ealled-first. Ratoons; the second yearly: growth, 
second Ratoons,: and-so° on \according tow 
ages. Ratoons yield less quantity®: of sogar. 
than the parent canes*;butas'they requiretaniess - 
eulture, the one crop ‘is‘supposed to, be as 
 fitable to the planter as’ the other.: “‘The:com-- 
“mon average produce of annual: Ratoon canes, 
Seven hogsheads'of sugar from’ every ten: aeres.. 
But a new spécies of sugar cane,/ fat more: 
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ACCOUNT OF THE © 


been introduced into Jamaica. It is called the “% 
Bourbon or Otaheite cane. This new cane is | 7] 
now very generally cultivated in Jamaica, and is 
distinguished by its superior size. It is.much 7% 
higher, and four times as large as that which (7% 
was formerly employed. It yields one third part 7] 
more sugar than the old cane, the grain and 
colour of the former, being generally superior 77] 
to that of the latter. Several other varieties of 7 
this invaluable plant have also been lately in. 77 
troduced into this island, but being all of them 
much inferior to the Bourbon, are little culti- 
vated, and are rather retained as objects of 7 
curiosity than use. . 
The best season for planting canes, is from 
the month of August to the end of October. 
They have by this means the advantage of the 
copious autumnal rains, after which the young 
canes have become sufficiently luxuriant to shade 
the ground, keep their roots cool, and the earth 
moist, during the fierce blazing of the tropical © 
summer. ‘These are ripe when the dry weather | 
fairly sets in, early in the second year. The 
canes begin now to lose their freshness, and the 
planter anxiously prepares to cut them. For 
this purpose the strongest of the negroes are 
employed ; and as fast as the canes are cut, they 
are thrown aside in different rows. Another 
gang of sable laborers collect them into bundles 
and tie them together with cane bands, that 


they may be convenient to load, and be in rea- 


diness for the mules, or wains by which they 
are carsied to the mill. 
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4 
Ps 


The mills are either wrought by water, wind, 
er cattle. 


So to 40 inches in length, and from 20 to 25 
inches in diameter. The middle cylinder, to 


» which the moving power is applied, turns the 
> other two, by means of cogs. 
_ rollers, the canes are twice compressed; for 


having passed through the first and second 
rollers, they are turned round the middle one 
by a circular piece of frame work or screen, 
called the dumb returner, and forced back again 
through the second and third, an operation 
which extracting all the juice, squeezes the 
canes completely dry. The cane juice thus ex- 
pressed is first received into a leaden vessel, and 
trom thence conveyed into another, called the 
receiver. The juice from the receiver runs along 
a wooden gutter, lined with lead, by means of 
which it is conveyed to the boiling house, where 
it is received into a clarifying cauldron, of which 
there are commonly three. These vary in size 
according to the extent of the plantation, and 


" some of them are so large as to contain a thou- 


sand gallons. Each clarifier is provided with 


» either asyphon or cock to draw off the liquor. 
> It has a flat bottom. and ‘is hung to a separate 
> fire, each chimney having an iron slider, which 
© being shut, the fire goes out for want of air, 

cane juice being always liable to rapid. 
> fermentation, as soon as the clarifier is filled 
a with liquor from the receiver, the fire is lighted, 


and 


This machine consists principally of | 
) three upright iron plate rollers or cylinders, from 


Between these 
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and the demper, which is Bristol white 
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| Lit lime, in powder, is immediately stirred into it, |= 

Bi The intention of this is, to neutralize (by means | 
Hl of the alkali of the lime) the superabundant 77 
i} acid of the liquor, which .ijs the great difficulty 7 
in the making of sugar. ae 
hae The quantity of lime, which is used for thi 7 
| purpose, must necessarily vary, both according 

Ho to the quality of the lime and the cane juice, 
One half pint of Bristol lime, dissolved in hot 
| water, is commonly sufficient for 100 gallons of 
} Hh liquor. As the fire increases in force, and the © 
liquor becomes hot, a scum is thrown up which 7 
} is formed of the mucilage or gummy matter of © 
i qi the cane, with some of the oil and such impu- ~ 
rities as the mucilage is capable of entangling. 
The heat is now suffered gradually to increase, 
ME Gd} until it rises to within a few degrees of the heat § : a 
of boiling water. The liquor is not suffered to 
i Heal boil, for as soon as the scum begins to rise into | a 
i blisters and break into white froth, the damper” 
is applied, and the fire extinguished. The 
ds now suffered to remain for about an hour ui” 
ii, a disturbed, during which time. the greater part | 
ett of the impurities attracting each other, rise to” 
a ih the scum, and float upon the top. The liquor | 
Is now carefully drawn off, during which the 
scum sinks down unbroken to the bottom: 
Being by this process su ficiently reduced in 
| Quantity to be contained in the next copper, | 
| the same labour is continued until by skim 


ming and the is again suffi | 
| ciently 
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SUGAR CANE. 


ciently reduced to conseined in the 
copper, it is ladled into it, and so into the last 
» copper, which is called the teac/e. 

_ In the teacle the subject is finally boiled till, 
on trial of its fitness for granulation, it may be 
removed from the fire. This operation is called 
stricking, that is, ladling the liquor (now ex- 
ceedingly thick) into the cooler. This is 

shallow wooden vessel of about eleven inches in 
depth, seven feet in length, and from five to 
seven feet wide. A cooler of this size contains 
a hogshead of sugar. Here the sugar grains, 
l.€. as it cools it runs into a coarse irregular 
' sort of imperfect semi-formed crystals, sepa- 
“. rating itself from the molasses. From the 

_-cooler it is conveyed to the curing house, where 
the molasses drain from it. 
¢ The curing house is a large airy building, 
provided with a capacious molasses cistern, the 
_ sides of which are sloped and lined with terras, 
' .or boards. Over this cistern, there is a frame 
_ of massy joist work, without boarding. On the 
joists of this frame, empty hogsheads without 
headings are ranged. In the bottoms of these 
hogsheads, eight or ten holes are bored, through 
each: of which is thrust the stalk of a plantain leaf, 
six or eight inches below the joists, and is long 
enough to stand upright above the top of the 
hogshead. Into the hogsheads, the. mass from 
the cooler is put, which is called potting; and 
the molasses drain through the spungy stalk, and 
» drop intg the cistern; from whence they are 
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BSAGACIYY IN BRUTES. 


‘about three weeks becomes” tolerably dry anit 
fair. It is then cured, and the process is finished, 


- Sugar prepared | in this manner is called, mus- © 2 


covado, and is the raw material from whence | 
the European sugar bakers chiefly make tei 
‘loaf, or refined lump sugar. Another kind, | 


called clayed sugar, is prepared by a process | hs 4 : 


aA ‘Somewhat different, in which a greater quantity | 


‘process is not generally adopted. 
(To be continued. ) 


im Instances of Sacacity in BRUTES. 
it THE ELEPHANT. 


one 
| 


iit 


if 
Bes 
, 


with excellent dexterity. 


— 


expression) their virtues and their vices; though, 


) immediately taken for distillation. ‘The sugar fn | 4 


of molasses being drawn off, the sugar is con- 8 
sequently made whiter and purer. But as the 
difference in quality does not remunerate the 7@ 
planter for the diminution of the quaatity, this “ge 


it ~ EVERY beggar is not honest; nor are all 7 
Bel . elephants actuated by a strict sense of moral = 
te delicacy. Their smell is very acute; and if any 
i person has any fruit or cakes about him, they 7% 
‘show, by the quick ahd judicious application of 7 
their trunks to the proper part of his dress, that 77 
‘they are adepts in the art of picking pockets 7 @ 


Elephants, like men, have (if I may use the ae : 


to the honour of the former be it observed, the 7 
, Yices of an elephant bear but small proportion 
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his. virtues, There have been*instances of 
B these creatures, who,.in the first hurry of rage. 
gp for ill-treatment, have killed their keepers: but. 
their subsequent remorse has been so insupport- 


‘ pe keen, that they have refused to take any 


sustenance, and li:erally starved themselves to 


BD death .—A lesson to persons of violent passions, | 
d who, if hursied away by the impetuous torrent 
) either of excessive and. unguarded anger,. or of 
B headstrong and irregular. desires, are liable to 
} the commission of irreparable evil, and may in 

a single moment lay the foundation of irreme- 
) diable ruin. “ He that hasteth with his feet 


sinneth.” Elephants “are singularly grateful, 
: and have a very deep sense of friendship. They 


- have been known to lay the death of a brother | 


> elephant, or of a kind keeper, so much to heart, 


“i as to pine away from that time forward. Even 


5 virtue, when strained beyond a certain limit, 
5 onteer into a fault: nor is it right for us 


to- love with too much ardour any perishable 


B good. Dr. Owen somewhere remarks that 
“ strong affections make strong afflictions.” 
Confine, therefore, your supreme regards. to 
_ Father, Son, and Spirit, the three-one glorious 
_ friend, who never dies, and whose loving kind- 
ness is immortal as himself. 

In some countries we are told, elephants sup- 
_ ply the place. of executioners. They are trained, 
at a given signal, to lay hold of the criminal 
with their trunks, by.a strong suction, and ei- 
_ ther dash him.yiolently against the ground, or 


toss 
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I rightly remember, bishop Burnet informs us 


magnanimous courage and fidelity, as would 
have redounded to the honour of an Alexander. — 


IN -BRUTES. 


A? 
4 
° 


toss him the air, wintil repeated contu. 
sions put a period to his: life. Mankind are : 
very prone to value themselves on their sup. |] 
posed civilization; and yet, by artfully practising 
on the ferocity of inferior animals, they some. 7% 
times teach brutes themselves to be still more | 
brutal. 

Clumsy as elephants are, they may be bauphs my 
to dance, both singly and in companies; and 7) 
they move on these occasions with singular | 7 
exactness and order. They are not insensible | 7 
to the harmony of music, and if properly | 7 
inured, keep thine with their fect, in a manner | 7 

which discovers great powers of judgment. If | 


in his Travels, that he saw an elephant play at | q 
ball, with all the ease and expertness of a man. © a 

- But Plutarch, in his Life of Pyrrhus, men- 7 
tions a much nobler instance of elephantine un- 
derstanding and adroitness, accompanied by such 


When Pyrrhus stormed the town of Argos, a 
number of accoutred elephants (according to 
the custom of those times) formed a part of his 
military apparatus. One of these creatures, 7 
perceiving that his rider was fallen, invited him, [ 
by every effort in his power, to remount; but, r 
finding soon after that he (the rider) was dead of 
the wouhds he had received, the animal, in @ 
transport of grief and rage, rash furiously on 
frienas and foes without distinction, and, taking 
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POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 61 


) up the body with his trunk, made good his re- 
‘ treat, and rescued the remains of his breathless 


master from further violation, by faithfully and» 


heroically qenreyee them from the scene of 
action. 

With all his magnitude and atrenigthy an ele- 
phant (if not soured by unkind usage) may be 
rendered so passive and gentle, as to be led and 
governed by a child. Just representation of 
that amiable meekness and humility wherewith 
Christians of exalted rank “ condescend to 
men of low estate ;” and persons eminent for 
superior grace, or for distinguished learning, 
bear with the infirmities, and are courteous to 
the ignorance of the weak. It was in this 


spirit that the excellent Dr. Watts descended: 


from the regions of philosophy, and stooped 
from the heights of more elevated poetry, to 
compose his admirable hymns for children, and 
teach infant warblers to lisp the praises of the 
great Th 

(To be continued. ) 


Tae Power OF CONSCIENCE. 


A man and his wife were recently executed 
at Augsburgh for a murder, the discovery of 
>») which, after a long lapse of time, strongly 
the impossibility of eluding the all 
"> seeing eye of Providence. The criminal, whose 
name was Wjncze, was originally of Nuremberg, 
but removed to Augsburgh in 1788, where he 
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62  “*-REFLECTIONS ON OUR FRAILTY. 


followed the law. In this city he became “7% 
intimate in the family of M. Glegg, to whose @ 
daughter he paid his addresses; but the old 
man not sanctioning his visits, he met the 


daughter privately, abused her, and persuaded P 


her, in order to remove the only obstacle to 4 a 
their union, to administer poison to her father, @ 
The horrid plan succeeded, no suspicions were J 
entertained, and their union put him in possession 7 


ef the old mans’ wealth. During a period of 
twenty-one years they lived externally happy, @ 
but in secret a prey to the greatest remorse. At 
length, unable to endure any longer the weight 9% 
of guilt, the wife made confession ,of the 
particulars of the atrocious crime she had been 
prevailed upon to commit; the husband: was 9 
apprehended, and both of them received their @ 
due desert in an ignominious death. ee 


REFLECTIONS On our FRAILTY, @ DISSUASIVE 
from PRIDE. 


“ WHAT man,” says the Psalmist, “is he B® 
“that liveth and shall not see death? Shall he 
* deliver his soul (that is his life) from the hand @ 
“of the grave?” An image most awfully pic- 3 
turesque, by which that inspired poet seems to 9 
represent the grave asa ghastly form of irree 
sistible strength, and relentless cruelty; who, 
while mortals are passing along unconcerned 
through this vale of mortality, raises himself on 
a sudden, and putting forth his iron hand drags 
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_ MAXIMS, wo 


them down tohis dark, and gloomy abotle! Nor 

© does that insatiable; monster ever: say, “ It is 
“enough.” A destroyer he is whom no human, 
power can controul, nor)valor withstand, nor 
greatness a've, nor beauty:charm, nor eloquence. 
persuade, Look at yonder venerable building, 
which contains the tombs of kings and con-. 
querors, statesmen and philosophers, orators, 


and poets; with numbers from. among the: 
young and gay, who formerly danced the giddy; 


") round of pleasure, but, by an untimely fate, felk 
with all their honors blooming about them, 
look, I say at that magnificent repository of the, 
dead, and contemplate the impotence a all that 
‘human pride is apt to boast. 

~See the universal leveller death, with, stern. 
aspect and hideous demeanour, stalking from, 
- monument to ‘monument, conscious of his yic- 
tories, and exulting in the splendid spoils of 
successive jgenerations. Survey at leisure this 
heart chilling scene, and be proud if you can: 
methinks I hear you say, “Gh no, ‘it is im- 
“possible; we hear, a voice in every gtave 
“ which assures us that this is the house “remn 
“ed for all. diving.” 


G reenwich. 
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SUFFER. no delay in breaking off a. sinfal 
custom: a quick courageous resolution is better 
than a gradyal deliberation; .he that would 

Hydra, 
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day; so shall thy rest be peaceful, thy 
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the lazy and the timordtts take- every difficulty 


these two extremes. 


64 on pivricurties, &c. 


Hydra, hac better strike off one neck, than five * | 
heads: fell the tree; and the branches aré soo 
is Alpha ond Whe great world; 
endeavour to him so in the little worlds q 
Let every day begin and end with God: Make | 
him thy last thought at night when thou cleeps I os 
thou awakest; so shall thy fancy be sanctified in )77 
the night, and thy understanding. rectified in 


labors prosperous, ‘thy life shire and death 

Let another’s passion be lectare to rea- 
son, and let the shipwreck of bis tnderstanding 77 
Be a Sea thark tu thy passion: shalt thou gain 
strength out of his Weakness; safety out of his 


dahgér; and raise thyself 4 building’ gut’ of his 
ruins, 


On Dirricuutigs and 


IT was a saying of Virgil, that “They ean 
conquer who believe they can.” It behoves vs 


much, to distinguish between difficulties and 
impossibilities, which many people do not The 


silly and the sanguine, look upon impossibilities 
to be only difficulties; as on the other hand 


for an impossibility. Much of true wisdom 
consists in knowing the proper mediunt between 
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THE MOTH AND CANDLE. 
ONE winter’s ev’ning, in a room 


% J <>, 


Where fire and candle cheer’d the gloom, 

a And parents and their children ee 
. In social and amusing chat; 
ae A little moth its wings outspread, 
te And buzz’d and flutter’d round each head, ~ 
. And seem’d t’ enjoy her ev’ning play 
As much, as children ¢heir’s, by'day. 
But pleasure is a transient thing 


To all, on foot aud on the wing! 
Not long the moth pursued her flight’ 
And revell’d in the cheering light, | | 
When, lo!’ hér eye, “with stedfast gaze, 
Fix’d on the taper’s burning blaze. 

Its flame, in golden colours drest, 

With admiration fill'd ‘her breast ; 

And now, to'take better view? 
She nearer, and 
Its quiv’ring motion well stirvey’d, 
And round about its brightness 
What, at a distancé, pleas’d her'sight, 

When near, gave exquisite delight 
And did the little moth inspire’: 
With a most covetous desire 
To be, at once, completely blest, | 

Of all the golden: flame possest.. 


The walls and ceiling now she leaves, 
And to the candle closely cleaves 5 Ey 
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Around its slippery sidés; ascends, 
And e’er its burning edges bends. 
‘see, the silly reature start ! 
She went too near, and feels the smart ; 
She spreads her flutt’ring wings, again, = 
And flies from that which caus’d her pain: “— 
But soon, her former passion burns, J 
And, to her ruin, she returns; ‘ 
Surveys the flame, then round it flies— . “7 
Draws near—and touches it—and dies ! E. 


- Morat. 
tn ev'ry child be well aware, 
That pleasure, often proves a snare ; 
That objects, glitt’ring to the view,. 
Appreach’d too near, may burn them too; 
That vice’s flame, they all should fly, 
_ Lest it consume them, and way die. eae 
Aa ‘On seeing the 
Paretre of a celebrated 
Where principles of. beauteous order lie, 
Is sure an’ emblem of the. scene, 
eta Whence out of dark confusion sprung of 
The variegated’ orb terrene, 
Bula And in the solar system. hung. 


Soon as the mighty artist gives the sign, | 
This formless mass, as at the word diviné, 
Shall regulate its shade and light. © 
Harmonious move as he shall wills es 

Its tints. divide, or else unite, 
Obedient to his powrful skill, 
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And as the Gnorious Vistow fills his mind, 
They, ‘to its plastic impulse all resign’d,- 
4 Shall into prospects vast expand :-—— 
Foaming, in surfy billows rise; 
Then stretch their velvet into land, | 
bid their radiance stream— in skies. . 


In cumbrous Alps ascend, whose tops explore 
Regions, where eagles fear to soar ; ) 
Or in the soft jonquil unfold, 
Midst the low beauties of the vale, 
Her robe of imitative gold, 
- Which loads with sweets the dancing gale. 


In distant forests spread th’ inviting brown, 
Or hide with spiky furze the barren down ;— 
ie Then, tumbling from the flinty rock, 
Hi In white meanders lead the eye; 
: _ And then the eye’s keen search to mock, 
Thro’ some time-fretted cavern fly. 


Richly festoon’d in luscious purple shine, 
Extending o’er.the slope, the nect’rous vine; _ 
Or in the gaudy spheroids swell, 
Which the swart Indian’s groves illume, 
Or dye the spicy nonpareil, 
Or the soft —_ stain assume. 


Yet more—he wills, and from the pale tte starts - 
The form divineof soul-illumin’d parts! 
Here springs a Hebe, there a Sage, 
Here heroes from the mass break forth, | 
There the-soft Lais of the age, r 
From henee, the C@$ar of the north. 
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POETRY.” 


Oh wondrous:science! first’ of arts among! 

Here—here then, Poztry, thy numbers bring, 
Here Music strike thy sweetly-trembling string ! 
Creative ParntTine asks the bending knee,» 
Who, tho’a sister call’d, shall hence your sov’reign be. 


ENCOURAGEMENT TO PRAYER, 
COME youthful Saint, with sacred joy, — 
Approach your heav’nly Father’s throne, 
And tho’ desponding thoughts annoy, 
To Him make all your troubles known, 


What tho’ your Sins may you depress, 
Come try a kind, a faithful God; 
Then shall you feel. burdens less, 

And prove the pow’r of Jesu’ blood. 


While you reflect you’re poor indeed, 
Think on the riches of your friend ; 

He can supply your ev’ry need, 
For of his fulness there’s no end. 


Nor let your weakness you dismay, eR: 
With Jesus is Almighty strength; Pee 
Draw near in his appointed way, sits 
And you shall find it true at length. , 


Only rely upon his word, 
Each promis’d blessing he'll 
And while you trust upon the Lord 


He'll all your doubts and fears 0 ‘erthrow. 


He will impart supplies of grace, : 
And manifest his kindest love, |” 
Till you shall see his smiling face 


And sing his praise iff'redims: above." 
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SacreEn of the late Mn. BURCHETT, 
A respectable Teacher and Patron of Sunday proper: | 
By an Friend. ) 


Death! of this lower world; 
© Quick fly thy shafts, thy banner wide unfurl'’d. 
Canst thow not spare the great, the good, the wane 4 
In whose existence so much honor lies? - | 
Ah mourhful hour,—ah ever dreary day, 
That saw thee bear so rich a prize away! 
Yes, I have lov’d, and leye:his:mem’ry sti!l, 
But bow submissive to th’ Almighty’s will ; 
Yet retrospection acts a cruel part, 
Tears the soft balm, which heals the wounded heart. 
Oh how. I feel, when bending o’er the tomb, 
Where earth and worms their dreadful reign resume ! ° 
There rests my friend, whose labours all are o’er, — 
Whose pious lips:shall speak for Christ no more. 
Oft have I listen’d, where the infant race 
To read were tutor’d, in the sacred place. 
What ardent zeal! the flame 
©) Fir'din his breast, and ran through ev'ry frame, 
When mov’d by love, his all’ persuasive 
©) Spoke of God's grace, or join’d to tune the song ;_ 
|) When youngest, notes have rais’d a pleasing strain, 
= Which strove to praise the Lord, nor strove in vain... 
1 Children, he wept for you, but now no more 
© His heart can feel, as it had felt before ; 
my ‘le sleeps in dust, has drawn the final sigh, 
Me And prov’d full early what it is to die. 
Now his glad soul a happier circuit runs, 
"Midst light more radiant than ten thousand suns; 
ile gages on the Lamb's resplendent throne, 
Aud calls the endless jays: of heav'n 
Bay? | 7 
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Sey, ye whore fireside knows the vacant seat, 


Once of domestic joy the fond retreat; 

Were you neglected by a friend so dear, 

Whose lov’d remembrance calls the falling tear? 

Ab no:. he taught your feet the way to God, 

That sacred path in which himself had trod. 

Tread the same track, and keep the end in view, 

"Till you shall meet again, and former scenes renew. 

Kentish Town. 


THE PENITENT, 


Written on reading the interesting Account of the Death | % 


of E. H. in the Female Penitentiary, which appeared ie 
an the Christian Guardian for March1809,. 


THE night it was. stormy, the north wind blew cold, 
And keen was the hard nipping frost : 


The herds they had sought their kind sheltering homes, | 
The feather’d tribes flew to their roost, - 


‘The snug parlour circle in social delight, 


Were seated around the bright fire ; 


Some working, some reading, the young ones at play, 
Each longing to welcome their sire. 


Philanthrophist hasten'd with quickened pace, 
To taste this domestic retreat; _ 

When a poor wretched object, half perish’d with cold, 
Chanc’d his eye of compassion to meet. : 


He stopp’d, and he paus’d, and he wip’d the big tear, 
That stole down his benevolent cheek ; 

Then address’d the poor stranger in kindness and love, 
His voice to her ear sounded sweet. 
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Ah think where thése courses, will tend ; Sy spe ee 
They lead to cemediless sorrow. and 
To torments never. will end. 


»> 


What is it distresses thee 


Come tell all thy sorrows, anbosom thy cares’ 


Ah sit the tears trickling down, 

A obyect T wander —, 


Froit far ‘did tant shores in tly brought, 
parents Woth'lain in the tomb ; 
By a worthless deceiver seduced and betray’, 
A poor wretched outeast roam. 
“ No food, nor yet frien | 
And she utter’da hearépiercingsigh; 
‘“ A poor wretched object I wander 
fain to a would fly.” | 


Dry ap those oad t tears bead he soit he 
Behold the kind refugeat hand; 
May heav‘’n’s best blessings around them await, 


And despair not al merey, since Jesvs bas died 
Believe the glad tidings are true; bee: 

That God who shews mercy for Jesus's EP 
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POETRY. 
Now see the poor outcast, she’s cloth’d and she’s fed 


In misery’s blessed retreat ; 
Ab more, see with sorrow, contrition, and shame, 


She’s weeping at Jesus’s feet. 


O’er whelin’d with his kindness, yet cover'd with shame, Be 

His niercy alone is her plea; ae 
With a heart overflowing, she faultering cries, 
“ Will Jesus have mercy on me?” | 
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Yes, glory and honor, salvation and praise, 
He bled for such sinners as me; 


Thus in sweet Hallelujahs she clos’d her sad days, 
And died Ilis full glories to see. 


z é 


Thus rescued from paths of destruction and vice ; 
Thus pluck’d as a brand from the fire: 
Come saints, view the scene with transporting delight, 


Which angels in glory admire. : 


‘ON DEATH. 
DEATH as the end of being all deplore, 
And dread to think, they must exist no more; 
But true religion dissipates the gloom, 
By pointing to a life beyond the tomb. 


N. 


A LATIN EPIGRAM. 


Si Christum) yin; nescis 
nescis Dhil est si cetera 


A Translation in Verse is requested, 
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YOUTHS MAGAZINE; 


OR, 


Evangelical 


"MARCH, 1811. 


The History of. Watuanazt, 


NATHANAEL was.a native of Cana, in Ga- 
lilee. He lived at the timevof our Lord’s’per- 
sonal ministry, and was ofe of the. first of ‘his 
disciples and followers. He is supposed by some 
to be the same person whe is elsewhere calle — 
Bartholomew, and is numbered with the apostles, 
> Previous to his acquaintance with the: Re- 
deemer, he bore a respectable character, 
and his Conduct was truly exemplary. — 

A general expectation appears to. have bese 
excited at that period, particularly among the 
Jews, of the coming of their promised Messiah. 
The Sceptre was now departing from Judah, 
Daniel’s seventy weeks were nearly expired ; 
several centuries had elapsod since Malachi, 
the last of the Jewish prophets, had said, “ The 
whom seek shall suddenly come to his 
Temple”; John, the forerunner of our Lozd, 
‘who was himself the subject of ancient pros 
phecy,. had already announced him as 
Lamb of God who taketh away thesin of she 
world.” These ‘circumstances could not escape 
the notice of 5 athaneel, who was one of those 
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Now see the poor outcast, she’s cloth’d and she’s fed 7 


In misery’s blessed retreat ; 
Ah more, see with sorrow, contrition, and shame, 


She's weeping at Jesus’s feet. 


O’er whelin'd with his kindness, yet cover’ d with shame, a 
His niercy alone is her plea; Z 
With a heart overflowing, she faultering cries, 
“ Will Jesus have mae? on me 7" 


Yes, glory wad honor, salvation and praise, 

He bled for such sinners as me; 

Thus in sweet Hallelujahs she clos’d her sad days, 
And died Ilis full glories to see. 


Thus rescued from paths of destruction and vice ; 
Thus pluck’d as a brand from the fire: 

Come saints, view the scene with transporting delight, 
Which angels in glory admire. 
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ON DEATH. 
DEATH as the end: of being all deplore, ; 
And dread to think, they must exist no more ; 


But true religion dissipates the gloom, 
_ By pointing to a life beyond the tomb. 
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The Hisrory of NATHANAEL, 


NATHANAEL was. a native of Cana, in Ga. 
lilee. He hved at the time of our Lord's per- 
sonal ministry, and was ote of the: first of +his 
disciples and followers. He is supposed by some 
to be the same person whe is elsewhere called 
Bartholomew, and is numbered with the apostles. 
Previous to his acquaintance with the’ Re- 
<eemer, he bore a véry respectable character, 
and his Conduct was truly exemplary. 

A general expectation appears to. have been 
excited at that period, particularly among the 
Jews, of the coming of their promised Messiah. 
The Sceptre was now departing from Judah, 
© Daniel’s seventy weeks were ‘nearly expired; 
= several centuries had elapsod since Malachi, 

» the last of the Jewish prophets, had said, “ The 
Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his 
Temple”; Johr;, the forerunner of our Lord, 
“who was himself the subject of ancient pros 
phecy,. had salready announced him as “the 
Lamb of God who taketh away thesin of she 
world.” These circumstances could not escape 
the notice of Nathanael, who was one: of those 
G that 
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74 
that waited for the consolation of Israel. He 77 
was not left, however, to vague conjecture on | 
this important subject. The prevailing rumour 
concerning Christ was confirmed to him by 7% 
the attestation of one with whom he wa ]@ 
intimately acquainted, when Philip of Beth. 7 
saida accosted him with this pleasing declara- 
; tion, “ We have found him of whom Moses in 
Be the law and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
nee Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” | 

We are sometimes slow to believe that whidl 


THE HISTORY 


~ > - 

- t 


i we earnestly wish to be true. Thus it was with 7 
| the disciples respecting the resurrection of our 
Wo ‘ Lord, and thus it was with Nathanael respecting | 
his first appearance. Instead therefore, of in- a 
ie 8) stantly welcoming the joyful tidings, he paused, 7 
4 he hesitated, he objected, saying, ‘‘ Can there aa 
good thing come out of Nazareth?” Whe- 


ther the disrepute into which Nazareth had 
fallen was chiefly to be ascribed to the meanness 
orto the wickedness of its inhabitants does not 
clearly appear. In either case the objection was 
unreasonable: for history,’ both ancient and 
mrodern, furnishes a variety of instances of per- 
-$ons, who, from ‘situations the most obscure 
and even disreputable, have been advanced by 
the providence of God to the highest rank in 
society, and been qualified for the most impor- 
tant services, ‘“ He raiseth up the poor. out of 
the dust, and lifteth up the beggar from the 
dunghill, to set them among princes, and to 
make them inherit the throne of glory.” And 
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sometimes met of eminent piety and godliness 

> have been found in places notorious for vice 

4 and profligacy ; as Lot in Sodom, ‘and others’ 
* that might be mentioned. Philip answered the 

" objection of Nathanael by inviting him: to ex- 

amine and judge for himself. {To the question, 

“ Can there any good thing come out of Naza- 

>> reth?” he very properly replied “ Come and see.” 

> Philip had himself been convinced that Jesus 

> was the Messiah, by what had fallen under his 
> awn observation, he was, therefore, desirous 
"+ that Nathanael should possess the sare means 
of conviction. The invitation was complied 
> with, and the result corresponded with Philip’s: 
expectation. 4 
> When Jesus saw Nathanael coming, he: said’ 
of him “* Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is’ 
no guile.” This was a very high encomium’ 
passed upon: Nathanael by him who “ knew 
>) what was in man.” There were many Israelites 
») inname, who were very ready to value them-! 
o | selves on that account; to some of whom our’ 
© Lord said, of a subsequent eccasion, ** Ye are: 
of your father the Devil, and: the lusts of your’ 
father ye will do.” But Nathanael possessed the’ 
spirit and digposition, as well as the name of 
that pious ancestor, from whom the whole nation’ 
was denominated. Of him therefore it mightjast- 
ly be said, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom’ 
isno guile. Qbserve, It is not said in whom is 
no guilt ; for the whole world is become guilty 
before God, and there is not a just man upon 
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earth that doeth good and sinmeth not.” Na. Ge 1 
thanael. was. not without guilt; but he was with. 
out guile; that is, he was free from deceit ang Wi 
hypocrisy. He was without guile before God, 


He knew. that he was a sinner, and was ready 
to coufess it. He did not. cloak nor dissemble 
bef ore Almighty God; forhe had been tanght 
by the word of truth, that. ‘ “ he that covereth | 
his sins shall not, prosper, but whoso corstcsseth 1 
and forsaketh them. shall have mercy.” He felt § 
his need of an atonement, and he relied on that | 
atonement which was prefigured by. the various. | 
sacrifices. offered, up: under the law.. Hence he 
enjoyed the blessedness. of him “ whose trans 
gression is forgiven, whose sin is covered, unw 
whom the Lord imputeth not, iniquity, andin © 
whose spixit there is no guile.” He was, also 
without guile before men. His thoughts, words, | 
and actions, were in unisoa, with each, other. | 
The declarations. of his lips were faithfully co- | 
pied from the sentiments.of his. heart, and his 
conduct corresponded with his profession, 
_dvathanael hearing this testimony concerning § 
himself from one whom he considered as an en- § 
tire stranger, could not forbear expressing his 
surprise. by saying “ Whence knowest thou 
Jesus, answered and said unto. him, “ Before 
that. Philip called thee, when thou wast under 
the fig-tree, | saw thee.” _ a8 
Nathanael immediately concluded that he 
who Was privy to bis most secret actions must 
he a divine person, that, he possessed the cha- 
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MEDITATION ON ROM. VII. 77 
racter he claimed, ‘and was ‘indeed the Messiah: 
promised to their fathers. . Under these impres-. 
sions he exclaimed, ‘ Rabbi, thou art the Son. 
of'God, thou art the King of Israel.” In this: 
noble. confession. of his: faith, Nathanael. ac- 


-knowledged. Christ in. his office of. prophet. Or 


teacher, calling him Rabbi; a.title usually given, 
by the Jews. to: their teachers. or. doctors of the, 
law. Henge Nicodemus, when he came to. 
Jesus. by, night, said unto him, “ Rabbi, we: 
know. that.thou art a.teacher come from God; 


for no man can do the miracles which thou Pag . 


except. God be with bim.” Nathanael also bore: 
witness to. the dignity of the Redeemer’s person,. 
by addressing hin as “‘ the Son of God.” Under, 
the veil of. his human nature, he. “ beheld his, 
glory, the glory,as of the only begotten of the. 
Father, full of grace and truth.” He likewise 
treely admitted.liis claim to. the Messiahship, . 
by. owning him as.“ the King of Israel,” a cha- 
acter which the Jews ex pected. their. 
Messiah t@wsustaine, | 
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MEDITATION on Rom: vii. 

‘ That'sin’: . might become exceeding sinful,” ’ 
FOOLS mike a-moek at sin; but’ wise mem, 
tremble at it.’ Children may take the-serpent in. 
their bosoms but men of sense and experience - 
will fly from it: its-colors may be pretty ; but they. 
know ite ong “a acknowledge indeed, thatit 
is~ 
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we forget the danger until we feel the pain. @ 


only thing that deserves our hatred, and it de- 


-tuation, to indulge in beloved viees :—it extends 


78 MEDITATION OWN ROM. VII... 


Lord; but we do not always remember this; 


Whence arises this? Certainly from our not m 
hating as we ought this worst of evils; it is the 


serves nothing else. ‘The following hints are | 
offered to increase this pious hatred and make = 
sin appear in its trae colors exceeding sinful. 

1. Consider the nature, purity and extent of 
the divine Law. This is the Apostle’s principal 
meaning; “ Sin by the law becomes exceeding F 
sinful.” But how does the Law effect this? It 
levels in the sight of God the vain distinctions 
of mankind, and mvalidates all the fond excuses 
which some men frame from their elevated si- 


to the secret desires of the heart, and condemns 
the very “ thought of foolishness” as sin.* 

- @, Consider the goodness and mercy of God; 
that goodness which formed us with powers ca- 
pable of serving and enjoying him, that cast our 
Jot among a thousand circumstances of com- 
fort and delight, that nursed our infant years, 
and that has supported and protected us through 
life ;—that*mercy which pardons all our crimes, 
and crowns that pardon with every blessing, 
both of time and of eternity: Consider this 
goodness and mercy, remember sin abuses and 
despises both, aud then say is not sin exceeding 
stroful 

Prov. xxiv. 
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MEDITATION OW ROM, VIT. 7% 


- g, Consider the awful effects of sin on the 
human Mind. It has darkened the wnder- 
standing ; deprived us of those just and charm- 
ing ideas whiclr a state of innocency must have 
possessed 
communion’ with God, and filled our minds 
with every false and gloomy notion, every evil: 
prejudice and propensity. We see a great part’ 
of mankind: devoted to the grossest idolatry. 
Some worship the meanest parts-of thecreation, in 
preference to the great Creator : others prostrate 
themselves to the work of their own hands; nor 
‘are they chargeable with less guilt and folly 
“whose god is their belly, and whose glory is 
in their shame.” Now, when we see mankind 


thus degraded to a level with the beasts; yea, 


so much beneath as to worhip them: when-we 
reflect that sin hath done al] this, must we not 
confess, that sin is exceeding sinful? , 

4. Recollect the judgments of heaven on whole 
nations and communities of men. All histories 
abound with these, but we will confine ourselves 
to a fewinstan¢es from sacred history, Inoneage, 
a populous world is drewned for their crimes, 
and one family alone survives the general de- 
struction. In another, four cities, and all their 
-mhabitants; save three persons, are destroyed 
by fire from heaven. In a third instance, 


a multitude with their houses and their goods, 
are swallowed up by an earthquake, for their’ 


rebellion against God.* At one time, se- 

_ venty thousand men are slain by a pestilence. + 
* Num, xvi. $ 2 Sam, xxiv, 15. | 
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80 MEDITATEON ON ROM. VII.- 


And at another, an hundred and eighty five 
thousand die in one night.t Whole nations 
have been rooted out of the earth ; witness, the 
ancient inhabitants of Canaan ;. and once popu-. 
lous and imperial cities become the haunts of. 
beasts of prey, as Babylon and Tyre. These 
instances of divine vengeance sufficiently prove. 
the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

5. Finally, Contemplate the sufferings of Je-. 
sus Christ, when sin was laid on him; and the: 
awful consequences of sin to the impenitent: 
hereafter. The last of these is a dreadful sub- 
ject for reflection. indeed! we could wish never. 
to admit it within our thoughts, were not those. 
miserable beings to warn us, ‘set forth an. 
example suffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 
Ah! my Soul, these are the wages.of sin; these. 
the pains which thou must for ever have en- 
dured, had it not been for the voluntary substi-. 
tution of the Son of God. Yes, adorable Suf- 
ferer, in every agony which marked thy counte- 
nance ; in every pang which rent thy heart; L 
read the sinfulness, the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 
O! whenever therefore it shall assault my soul, 
with all the guile of the serpent, the specious- 
ness of his first temptation, and in its most en- 
chanting forms, may [ turn mine eyes to the 
Redeemer’s cross and in the sufferings of the 
Son of God behold the exceeding siufulness of 
Sin. 
* 2 Kings xix. 35. 
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ON THE HEAVENS, 


OnsERVATIONS. on the HEAVENS. 
\(Continued from page 14.) 


-Jurirer: is the largest of all the planets, 
being upward} of 1200 times the size of our earth, 


or 86,396 miles in diameter, and is five times the 
‘distance from the sun that we are, or about 


496,790,976 miles ; so that we may conclude he 
enjoys but a wenty-fifth part of the light, heat, 


and attraction of that luminary that we do. 


Though indeed of the light and heat he may. 


still possess, We are not so certain, as of the de- 


gree of attraction; this being invariably pro- 


portioned to the distance, while those may 
differ accorditig to the density and other cir- 
cumstances ofthe atmosphere, and the aptness 


A 
of the surface*of the planet to acquire and re- 


tain heat. After Venus, he appears the most 
brilliant planet of the universe. He is attend- 
ed with four satellites, or moons, that revolve 
regularly round him. The first performs its 


revolution in about. 12 of our days, at the dis- 
tance of 245,000 miles from his centre; the 
second goes round him in about 3 days and a. 
half, at $89,000 miles distance; the third, in a - 
little more than 7 days, at the distance of 
621,000 miles, and the fourth is near 17 days, at 


the distance of 1,095,000 miles from his centre*, 
* The three first are eclipsed.every revolution, and every, seventh. 


day come in conjunction with him and one another. But the 


fourth on account of the largeness of its orbit, banger sometimes 
above or below the sliadow of the planet as-is the case wily onr 
moon. Longitude at land,, can be ascertained by, the ecli of 
Jupiier’s. sateilites, ap well as by a-trensit of Venus; an these: 
would supersede: the negessity of a.time-keeper, if they, could be. 
observed at sea; hence, in. the: Nantical, Almanack these. eclipses, 
are very exactly calgulated for the mendian of Greenwich, aud 


answer very good geographical, as well as nautical purposes. 
q Jupiter 
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ON THE NEAVENS. 
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Jupiter is near twelve of our years in completing 
his circuit round the sun, although he moves at 
the rate of 30,358 miles every hour. He turns 
round his axis im‘little less than ten of our 
hours, so that his days ahd nights are but five 


hours each, and the inclination of his axis 


to the plane of his orbit, being only about 3} 
degrees he can have scarcely any difference 
of seasons. By his motion on his axis, it is 
estimated that his equatorial inhabitants are 
carried 25,920 miles every hour, besides the 


$0,358 before mentioned by his annual mo- 


tion. Turning so swiftly on his axis, his 
figure becomes more oblate than that of the 
earth, being more than 6000 miles longer in di- 
ameter, from one side of his equator to the other, 
than from pole to pole, or in the proportien of 
thirteen to fourteen+. Jupiter differs from the 
other planets, in being surrounded by faint sub- 
stances called belts, in which so many changes 


- appear, that philosophers are not agreed either 


concerning their nature or use, but it is thought 
by some, that the swiftness of his diurnal motion 
draws his clouds and vapours into streaks or lines, 
which form these appearances. 
The eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites have been 
applied also to measure the velocity of light: 
by comparing the times of the apparent en- 


Ft It is competed that if the earth turned round its axis in 84 
minutes and seconds, the centrifugal force would be equal to- 


the power of gravity at the equator: and that all bodies there — 
would entirel , their weight and consequently if the earth 
revolved quicker, that they would all fly oif and leave it. 
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trance and emersion of. the satellites with ta- 
bles calculated for the mean distances of the 
earth from the si tellite, the visible emersion at 
the least distange is found to happen about 
eight minutes so ner ; and at the greatest dis- 


tance about e! ight minutes later than the tables: 


consequently a niy of light is about 16 minutes 


in passing through the earth’s orbit, or eight 


minutes in comgng from the Sun to the earth. 


If therefore the elistance be 95,000,000 of miles, | 


the velocity of light per second is about 198,000 
miles, which is aout 10,000.times greater than 
that of the earths motion in her orbit. . 

The longitudes of different places on the earth 
are thus determined ; Suppose two observers of an 


eclipse of a satellite of Jupiter, one at London. 


the other at the Cape of Good Hope, the eclipse 
will appear at the same instant of time to both;, 

but being situated ander different meridians, thes 
count different lours, according to which the 
difference of theif longitude is found. Thus if 
the emersion of | a satellite is observed at Lon- 
don 9 hours, 33° minutes, 12 seconds, and at 


another place 10 hours, 46 minutes, 45 seconds, | 
the difference of time is 1 hour, 13 minutes, 


33.seconds, of course that other place is 18 de- 
grees, 23 minutes, 15 seconds, east of London. . 

SATURN, the next planet to Jupiter, is 79,405 
miles in diametergor nearly 1000 times as large as 
the earth. This : planet, when viewed through 
a good telescope, makes a more remarkable ap- 
pearance than arry of the other planets. His 
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meah distance from the ‘sun’ is 911,141,449 
miles, round which he ‘revolves in about 29 and § : 
a half of our years, moving in his orbit at the 
rate of 22,351 miles every hour. He'turns upon @ 
his axis in 10 hours, 16 minutes; and by this @ 
swift revolution his figure becomes oblate, in oe 
the proportion of eleven to ten, and his atmos- a 
phere and vapours appear drawn like a quin- 7 
tuple belt of three darker parts, and two lighter a 
upon his body. Saturn is attended by seven (@ 
satellites, whose ‘periodical revolutions vary in 7 
proportion to their distances from the planet: 
the nearest bemg at the distance of 112,000 re 
miles, performs its revolution in about 22 hours 7 
and a half, while the outermost at the distance of 
2,126,000 is rather more than 79 days. This J 
satellite has been long known to have a period 
of apparent augmentation and diminution, and 
hence probably to have a revolution on. its & 
axis, and be composed of land and water. — | 
- Besides these moons, Saturn is surrounded by 
a‘broad, double, and luminous ring of 185,280 
miles diameter, as an artificial globe is by @ 

horizon, at'a distance from the planet equal to 
the breadth of the ring. This ring inclines about 
thirty degrees to the plane of the ecliptic, and 
must appear like a great arch of light 10 the ins § 
habitants of Saturn. It has‘a revolution every. | 
ten hours and a half, on an axis perpendiculat 

to its plane, and keeps parallel to itself at all 

times; hence it disappears twice every thirty 

— when its rage is presented to us. The 
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OF A rOWLER, 35 


sun shines for fifteen’ of our years together 
©} on the northern; plane of the ring, and then 
leaving it, illumfnes the ‘southern side for the’ 
same period ; casting a strotig shadow upon the 
planet. The nature and use of this ring are but 
little known at present, but the sun’s direct light 
being only about: a ninetieth part so strong to 
Saturn as to the Earth, it is probable this ring’ 
is intended to incréase it by reflecting a very 
considerable portion upon the planet, by which 
means thie beauty of his summer which is of fif-- 
tech years continuance must be greatly aug- 
mented, and this! wise provision added to that 
from his seven yoons, must render him a very 


comfortable abode for rational and brute inha- 
bitants. 


“ 
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ADVENTURE of a Poor Fow er. 
Extracted from the Rah W. Gilpin’s Remurks on Forest Scenery.’ 
SEA fowl comtanonly feed by night; when in 
> ail their multituges they come down to graze 
onthe Savannahs of theshore. A\s tlie sonorous: 
= cloud advancegas{ for their noise in the air re- 

sembles a pack >f hounds in full cry) the at- 
tentive fowler dei, which way they bend 
™ their course. Perhaps he has the mortification 
wm to hear them alight at too great a distance for 
his gun (though 3f the longest barrel) to reach 
them. Andif he’ cannot edge his boat a little: 
round some wind;ng creek, which it is not al- 
ways in his powe? to do, he despairs of success 
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that night. Perhaps however he is more for- 
tunate, and has the satisfaction to hear the airy 
noise approach nearer; till at length, the host 
settles on some plain, on the edge of which his 
little boat lies moored. He now, as silently as 
possible, primes both his pieces anew, (for he 
is generally double-armed) and listens with all 
his attention. It is so dark that he can take 
no aim: for if he could see the birds, they also 
could see him; and being shy, and timorous in 
a great degree, would seek some other pasture. 
Though they march with music, they feed in 


silence. ‘Some indistinct noises however, if the 


night be still, issue from so large a host. He 
directs his piece therefore, as well as he can, 
towards the sound; gives his fire at a venture; 
and instantly catching up his other gun, gives a 
second discharge, where he supposes the flock 


to rise onthe wing. His gains for the night 


are now decided; and he has only to gather his 
harvest. He immediately puts on his mud- 
pattens—(Mud-pattens are flat pieces of board, 


which the fowler ties to his feet, that he may 


not sink in the mud) ignorant yet of his suc- 
cess, and goes groping about in the dark, happy 
if he have a little star-light, in quest of his 
booty, picking up perhaps a dozen, and _per- 
haps not one. So harlly does the poor fowler 
earn a few shillings; exposed, in an open boat, 
during a solitary winter-night, to the weather as 


often in 


a league perhaps from the beach, and 
| danger, 


it comes, rain, hail, or snow, on a bleak coast, 
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danger, wichoul ereat care, of being fixed in 
the mud ; where he would become an inevitable 
prey to the retening tide. Ihave heard one 
of these poor fellows say, he never takes a dog 
with him on thése expeditions, because no dog 
could bear the cold, which he is obliged to 


suffer. After all, perhaps others enjoy more 


from his labougs, than he himself does; for it 
often happens, that the tide, next day, throws, 
on different parts of the shore, many of the 
birds, which he had killed, but could not find 
inthe night. 

This hazardeus occupation once led an un- 
happy fowler irfto a case of still greater distress. 
In the day time too it happened, which shews 
still more the danger of such expeditions in 
the night. M gunted on his mud-pattens, he 
was traversing ‘one of these mudland-plains 1 in 
quest of ducks;. and being intent only on his 
game, he suddenly found the waters, which 


had been brought forward with uncommon ra- 


pidity by some peculiar circumstance of tide 
and current, had made an alarming progress 
around him. .Incumbered as his feet were, he 
could not exert much expedition; but to what- 


ever part he ran, he found himself compleatly 


invested by the tide. In this uncomfortable 
Situation, a thought struck him, as the only 
hope of safety. He retired to that part of the 


plain, which seemed the highest from its being 


yet uncovered by water; and striking the barrel 


‘of - gun, (which: for the purpose of: shooting 


wild- 
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ADVENTURES OF A FOWLER. 


‘the ebbing of the, tide. A common tide, he 


-haye reached above his middle: but as this 


80 avourable a conclusion. 


his feet; it gained his knees; his waist; 
button after button was swallowed up; till at 


for lost. 


boat which might accidentally take its course 


floating on the water, and that sometimes co- 
yered by a wave, was no object to be. descried 
from the shore, at the distance of half a league: 
nor could he exert any sounds .of distress, that 
could be heard vo far. 
Making up his mind, as the exigence would 
allow, to the terrors of certain destruction, his 
attention was called to a new object. He 
‘thought he saw the uppermost button of his 
coat begin to appear. No mariner, floating an 
a wreck, could behold a cape at sea, with greater 
transport, than he did the uppermost button of 
his 


qild-fowl was very long) deep into the mud, he 
resolved to hold fast by it, as a support, as well o 
a security against the waves; and to wait 


_had reason to believe, would not, in that place, N 


_was a spring-tide, and brought forward with @ 
a strong westerly wind, he durst hardly expect 

In the midst of his 
Teasoning on the subject, the water, making a (@ 
;kapid advance, had now reached him. It cover 
ed the ground, on which he stood; it rippled | 


length it advanced over his very shoulders. 7% 
With a palpitating heart, he gave himself up ~ 
‘Still however he held fast by his an- x 
chor. His eye was eagerly in search of some 


that way: but none appeared. A solitary head, 


While he was 
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REIN DEER. 


‘his coat. But PKe"Auctedtion of the water was 


such, and the g-irn of the tide so slow, that it 


the level of ghe flood. At length however a 
second button appearing at intervals, his sensa- 
tions may rather be conceived than described ; 
and his joy gave him spirits and resolution, to 
support his uneasy situation four or five hours 
longer, till the waters had fully retired. 


“The Rein DEER. 
THE rein deer is a native of most of the 
northern regions of Europe, Asia, and America. 


Its usual height is about four feet and a half... 


Its colour is brown above and white beneath; 
but as the animal advances in age it often turns 
to a greyish white. The space about the eyes 
is always black, The hair on the under part of 
the neck is much longer than the rest. The 
hoofs are long, large and black. Both sexes. 
are furnished with horns, but those of the male 


are much the largest. 


To the Laplanders this animal is a substitute 
for the cow, the goat, and the sheep, and is 
their only wealth. The milk affords them cheese ; 


the flesh, food; the skin, clothing; the tendons, 


bow strings; and when split, thread ; the horns, 
glue; and the bones, spoons. A tich Laplan-. 
der is often possessed of a herd of more than a 
thousand rein deer. During the winter’ this 


animal supplies.the place of a horse, and draws 
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ime before he durst venture to’ 
assure himself,athat the button was fairly above 
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THE REIN DEER. 


at that season covers the whole country. With @ 


_ ing too deep, which they would be continually 


‘separating it when the foot is to touch the 


» > 


their sledges with amazing swiftness over the J 


frozen lakes and rivers, or oyer the snow which 9 


a couple of rein deer, yoked toa sledge, it is @ 
said that a Laplander is able to travel 112 Eng. & 
lish miles ina day. The rein deer are able to & 
swim with such incredible swifthess, that a boat 
with oars, can scarcely keep pace with them. 
They swim with their bodies half above water 
and will cross.a river or lake even in the coldest 
weather. 

The same necessity which obliges the Lap- 
lander to use snow shoes, makes the extraor- 
dinary width of the reins’ hoofs equally con- & 
venient and necessary, as it prevents their sink- a 


subject to, did the weight of their bodies rest 
only on a small point. This quadruped has 
therefore an instinct to use a hoof of such a 
form in a still more advantageous manner, by 


ground. But the instant the leg of the animal 
is raised, the width becomes inconvenient; it Is 
therefore immediately contracted. ‘he col- 
lision of the parts occasions the snapping noise, 


which is heard upon every motion oj the ani- 


mal. O how wonderful are all the works of 
God! how. has he, as it were studied the com- 
fort of all his creatures! ) 

The rein deer cast their horns annually. They 
also change their hair every spring, durug 
which time, they are very lean, and are of Little 
use, 
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ACCOUN® THE SUGAR CANE. 


use. The fondness .of the dam for her .aff- 
spring is very remarkable. They follow *her 
two or three years, but do not acquire | therr fall 
strength till four. It is at this age, they are 
trained to labour, and they continue service- 
able for four or five years. They seldom out- 
live the age of fifteen or sixteen. 
Account of the SuGar CANE, 
(Concluded from Page 58) 
RUM, one of the most salutary spirits in the 
world, is an important part of the produce of 
the sugar cane. The Sti/d houses (as they are 
-called,) in which the production of Rum is 
carried on, are generally built of stone, and are 
equal in size to both the boiling and curing 
houses. Large cisterns, containing from one 
to three thousand gallons, are made use of in 
proportion to the size of the plantation. The mate- 
rials employed for this spirit are, the molasses or 
treacle drained from the sugar scummings of the 
hot cane juice; from the boiling house or raw 
cane liquor ; from canes expressed for the pur- 
pose; lees, or as it is called in Jamaica, dunder, 
and water. The employment of duader in the 
making of rum, answers the purpose of yeast 
in the fermentation of tiour. It consists of the 
lees, or feculencies of former distillations, and 
some planters pregerve .t for use, from one crop 
to another; but this is considered by the best 
Judges, to be a very bad practice, Some fer- 
mented 
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ACCOUNT OF THE 
1 mented liquor therefore, composed of sweets @ 
a and water alone, ought to be distilled in the | 
ot | first instance, that fresh dunder may be ob- 

i 4 To work the stills and worms, it is necessary 


to have a cistern for dunder, another for scum. 
mings, and a number of fermenting vats or cis- 
terns, each equal tothe contents of the largest 
still. . In. Jamaica, cisterns are made of plank 
fixed in clay, which are universally preferred to 
vats or moyeable vessels for the purpose of fer. 
menting. In the British distilleries, these fer- C 
menting cisterns are unknown. They are not 
so easily affected by the changes of tle weather; 5% 
are less liable to leak, and last much longer than 
vats. The ingredients being well mixed in the 7 
fermenting cisterns, and having become cool, 7 
the fermentation commences in twenty-four 
hours, to a proper height for a change of mo § 
lasses; when three gallons for every hundred & 
gallons of fermenting - liquor are added to it, § 
and a similar charge is given in a day or two 2 
after, when the liquor is in a high state of fer § 
mentation. When the fermentation falls by 
easy degrees from the fifth to the seventh day, 
-so as then to grow fine, and throw up a few 
heads or air globules, it is fit for distillation, and 
conveyed into the largest still, where it is made 
to boil. In about two hours the vapour or spl- 
rit being condensed by the ambient fluid, forces 
its way through the worm, in a stream as cleat | 
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as crystal, which is suffered t to flow until it is no 
longer inflammable; ‘The spirits thus obtained, 
are denominated. low wines, and to make it ram 


_of the Jamaica proof, it must undergo a second 
distillation. /The proportion of Rum to the crop of 
‘sugar is commonly estimatea in Jamaica, as 
three to four, but this is perhaps too greatoan 


allowancein a general estimate, 200 gallons of 
tum to 300 hogsheads of sugar, being, ba 
nearer the:truth. 


The molasses produced the 


of the sugar, is also exported, and employed for 
‘various purposes in Europe. Even the green 
tops of that wonderful vegetable, the sugar cane, 


are highly uselul, as the laboring horses, oxen, 


and mules, though almost constantly at work 
during crop time, generally fatten and improve 
‘more than at any other season of the year. Ituis 
also observed, that the most meagre: and sickly 


_ among the negroes, after drinking plentifully of 


the juice of the cane, when the mill is set a going, 
exhibit ina very short time a surprising alteration; 


40 that not only is every part of this invaluable 


‘plant a.source of wealth to the proprietor, but ‘it 


also affords a grateful and nutritious beverage to 


man, restores ‘to -health the sickly negro, aad 


furnishes an ample supply of food for'the Jower 


animals. From these considerations, it is ¢vi- 


dent ‘that the auger came ‘is @ very 


wegetable. 
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94 SAGACITY IN BRUTES. 
INsTANCEs of SAGACITY tr 
Tue Eveenant. 
_ (Continued from page 
THE method by which wild elephants are a ey 
taken, deserves to be noticed. A narrow in.| 2 , 
closure is made; one end of which is left open, i 
for entrance; and, at the extremity of the 
other, several tame female elephants are placed. 
Between both (i. e. between the entrance and 
the extremity where the females are fixed) a 
large pit is dug, whose surface is lined with a 
slight bridge-work, so neatly turfed, that it has 
all the appearance of firm ground. Allured by § 
the females, the male elephants make towards & 
the place, but are suddenly intercepted by the & 
‘unexpected snare. Proper persons, who are 7 
stationed to watch the event, start from their 
_concealments: and, with exulting shouts, mock J 
the indignant of their unwieldy prison- 
ers. Striking picture of the deceitfulness of @ 
sin; the unthinking folly of heedless minds, and i 
the terrible effects of successful temptations. Fj 
Elephants are tamed, chiefly by hunger, and by § 
blows. Providence hides pride from man, and ] 
bends his stubbornness to obedience by gra- 
ciously afflictivedispensations. 
Elephants are said to be extremely fond of 
pomp, and to receive very pleasurable ideas 
from the exhibitions of splendor. Hence the § 
natives of East India, who hold the doctrine of 
transmigration imagine, that these animals are 
animated by the souls of departed princes. Bot 
this reason, they are treated (especially in the 
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kingdom of Siam) with. distinguished respect ; 
and some of the handsomest are decorated with 
rich ornaments, aug even. dignified with titles 


of nonGul AD CLO OA 1s known, by 
the rane eopper, with which 
his ace acorned. ““PRefe 1s something very 


ag to of human reason, in 
conduct so ¢xtravazcitly absurd as this. And 
m yet the tancifal surmise of the transmigration of 


sculs from one body into another, is attended | 


with peculiar felicities to the poor beasts, who 
live in countries where that doctrine obtains. 
Elephanis are extremely long-lived. It is af- 
firmed, that they will reach to one, two, and 
even three hundred years of age. If this be 
fact, (and it rests on very respectable testimo- 
nies) it is probably true of those elephants only, 
that are permitted to live according to nature, 
unspoiled by the artificial and false refinements 
of our management. 

A company of elephants were brought to 
Rome, to entertain the populace with an exhi- 
bition of the various aod uncommor postures, 
into which they had been taught to throw 
themselves. One of these creatures, who was 
nut so ready at these difficult exercises, as the 
Test, received, in recompence of his dulaess, 
eontinual and ‘severe chastisement froin his 
keeper. The poor animal soon gave proof, 
that his slow proficiency was the effect, rather, 
of natural unwieldiness than of idleness, or ob- 
stinacy :; for he was observed, by night, when 
the moon shone, and when nobody was with 
him 
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THE DISAPPOINTED’ € CAT. 


him, to be carefully practising the lessons 
which had been given him; that he might es. 
ape farther correction, by acquitting himself 


with more agility and expertness on the morrow, 
| (Te be continued. ) 
SS 


OccuRRENCES IMPROVED. 
The Disappointed Car. 
OUR cat, at meal times, generally takes her 
Station on a part of my chair, looking earnestly 


- doubt, expecting to receive a mouthful now and 
then. | 

The other evening, when the supper plates 
were removed, puss having. nothing more to 


the fire, on which she stretched herself for a 
hap. Her nap, however, was not a long one, 
for hearing the large bible laid upon the table, 
previous to commencing our evening worship, 
and supposing from the sound, that a fresh, dish 
of meat was put down, in a moment she resuined 
her station on the side of my chair; but on dis- 
covering that the expected dish was ouly.a bible, 


again for sleep. 
cat—O puss, said I, you are of the same mind 
ferring perishing food, to the incorruptible 


excusable in you, but not in them. 


towards whatever food lies upon the table, no | 


expect, changed her position, to the rug before: J 


she retired greatly disappointed, and laid herself 


On observing this significant conduct of the. 
with many a poor sinner upon the earth, pre- 


bread, or word of God. This vicious taste 1s, 
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OssERVATIONS on n the Srupy and Use of 
Hrstory. | . 
Abridged from Roiliu’s Ancient History, 


THE study of profane history, would be unwor- 
thy of a serious attention, and be a considerable 


loss of time, if it were confined to the dry know- — 


ledge of ancient transactions, and an unpleasing 
inquiry into the eras when each of them hap- 
pened. It little concerns us, to know that there 
was once such men as Alexander, Casar, Aris- 
tides, or Cato, and that they lived in this or that 
period ; that the empire of the Assyrians made 
way for that of the Babylonians, and the latter 
for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who 
were themselves-.sukjected by the Macedonians, 
as these were afterwards by the Romans. But 
it highly concerns us, to know by what methods 
those empires were founded; the steps by which 
they rose to the exalfed pitch of grandeur we so 
much admire; what it was that constituted 
their true glory and felicity, and the causes of 
their declension and fall. 

[It is of no less importance to study atten- 
tively, the manners of different nations, their 
genius, laws, and customs; and especially to 
acquaint ourselves with the character and dis- 
position, the talents, virtues, and even vices of 


= those men by whom they were governed, and 


whose good or bad qualities contributed to the 
grandeur or rand of the states over which they 


presided. 


Such are the great objects which ancient 
Vol. vi, I history 
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98 ON THE STUDY 


history presents, exhibiting to our view all the 
kingdoms aad empires of the world, and at the 
same time all the great men who are any ways 
conspicuous; thereby instructing us by exam- 
ple, rather than precept, in the arts of empire 
and war, the principles of government, the rules J 
of policy, the maxims of civil society, and the 
conduct of life, that suits all ages and con- 
ditions. 

We acquire at the same time know- 
ledge, which cannot but excite the attention of 
all persons, who have a taste and inclination for 


polite learning ; I mean the manner in which 


arts and sciences were invented, cultivated, and 


improved; we there discover, and trace as it 
were with the eye, their origin and progress, § 


and perceive with admiration, that the nearer § 
we approach those countries which were once | 


inhabited. by the sons of Noah, in the greater 


perfection we find the arts and sciences, and | 
that they seem to be either neglected or forgot, 
in proportion to the remoteness of nations from 
them; so that when men attempted to revive 
those arts and sciences, they were obliged t 
go back to the source whence they originally 
flowed. 

We must consider as an indisputable prii- 
ciple, and as the basis and foundation to the 
study of profane history, that the providence of 
the Almighty has from all eternity appointed 
the establishment, duration, and destruction of 
kingdoms and empires, as well in regard to the 
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general plan of the whole universe known only 
to God, who constitutes the order and wonder- 
® fal harmony of its several parts, as particularly 
- with respect to the people of Israel, and still 
more with regard to the Messiah, and the esta- 
Dplishment of the church, which is his great 
work: the end and design of all his other works, 
and ever present to his sight. ‘s 
God has vouchsafed to declare to us in holy 
scripture, 2 part of the relation of the several 
nations of the earth to his own people, and the 
little so discovered, diffuses great light over the 
history of those nations, of whom we shall have 
but a very imperfect idea, unless we have re- 
_ course to the inspired writers. They alone dis- 
| play, and bring to light the secret thoughts of 
princes, their incoheient projects, their foolish 
pride, their impious and cruel ambition,; they 
reveal the true causes and hidden springs of vic- 
tories, and overthrows of the grandeur and de-_ 
clension of nations, the rise and ruin of states; 
and teach ‘us what judgment the Almighty 
forms both of princes and empires; and conse- 
quently, what idea we ourselves ought to enter- 
tain of them. 
 Itought likewise to teach us the value of all 
that glitters most in the eye of the world, and 
is most capable of dazzling it. Valour, forti- 
tude, skill in government, profound policy, 
merit in magistracy, capacity for the most ab- 
struse sciences, beauty of genius, universal taste 
and perfection in all arts; these are the objects 
which 
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MAXIMS, &c. | 
which profane history exhibit to us, which 
exeites our admiration and often ourenvy. But 
at the same time, this- very history ought to 
remind us, that the Almighty ever since the 
creation, has indulged to his enemies all those 
shining qualities which the world esteems, and. 
on which it frequently bestows the highest 
eulogiums ; and on the contrary, that he often, 
refuses them to his most faithful cervants, whom 
he endues with talents of an infinitely superior 
nature, though men neither know their value, 
nor ere desirous of them: “ Happy is that 
people that isin such a case; yea, happy is that 
peeple whose God is the Lord,” 


MAXIMS, &e. 


No. 4.—Religion is so far from lessening the 
happiness of human hfe, that it purifies the 
pleasures of it, and renders them more grateful 
and generous ; and besides this, it brings mighty 
pleasures of its own, those of a glorious hope, 
a serene mind, and a calm and undisturbed 
conscience, which do far out-relish the most 
studied and artificial luxuries. 


5.—If you neglect to practice love to your 
neighbour, in vain you profess your love to 
God; for by your love to God, your love to 
your neighbour is acquired; and by your love to 
your neighbour, your love to God is nourished. 
ae PoETRY. 
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GRATITUDE; 


Or the thankful ackn wledgments of a PuPit to her 
GovERNESS, urilten in the Christmas Vi acation, 1810. 


PERMIT a SCHOLAR to address: 
To you her friend and GOVERNESS ; 
These lines ;—by which you'll plainly find,. 
That tho’ at home; you're in my mind.. 


_T've been entrusted to your care, 

The blessings of your school to share 
And oft with pleasure; I review, 

What favors I’ve received from you: 
How you have strove my mind.-to store, . 
With useful knowledge, more and 


Accept my thanks: for what I know: 
And still your kind attention show :. 
For tho’ on learning | am bent ;. 
Learning, to any great extent, . 

Is not, I’m sure, within my reach, . 
. Without the. aid of oue to teache. 


From those, alia long. have trod with pain : 
The paths of science ;. I. must 
Instruction ;—fit to make me wise; 

What books to value, .or despise ;. 
Judgment ;—to think and speak.aright; 
_ And do my duty with delight;. 
_ That God, my friends, and neighbours too,. 
With pleasure may my actiows view. 
I 3 
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Some years have pass’d since [ begun, 
The walks of literature to run: =. 
And tho’ but little I have gain’d ; 
That little which 1 have attain’d, 

To me is sweet ;—but yet I feel, 

A thirst for larger measures still :. 
And hope with care and diligence ; 
You'll have in me a recompence, 

For all the trouble you may find, 

To cultivate my infant mind; 

And all my Parents wishes meet, 

To make me wise, and good, and great. 


_ Allow me, Madan, ’ere I close ; 
That I may all my thoughts expose ;— 
To pray, that you may long enjoy, 
(Your time and talents to employ) 

Both health and strength, to teach and rule; 
Each pupil station’d in your school: | 
That each while in her youth and prime, 
May the fair tree of knowledge climb, 

To taste its precious fruits; and be 

A blessing to posterity ! 


Through all the ruffled waves of life ; 
Temptation, sorrow, envy, strife ; 
May pow’r divine your mind support, 
And waft you to that wish’d for port ; 
Where all the storms of life shall cease, 
And terminate in endless peace! 
There may your pupils with you dwell ; 
And round the throne their triumphs swell, 
To Him who form’d the mind of man, 
With strength and skill, his works to secan;— 
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To Him who gives instructors grace ; 
~ And teaches scholars, how to trace, 
The ways of piety and truth ; 
And fear their maker from their youth : 
To Him who bought his saints with blood ; 
And now maintains their cause with God; 
To Him who by his influ’nce giv’n, 
Prepares, and makes them meet for heav’n. 


Thus to the sacred Three in One, 
_ May you and yours before the throne ; 
Chearful and happy, join to raise, 
Anthems of everlasting praise! 
P—s Deg. 30, 1810. M.A.K, 


PART OF THE FIRST PSALM 
PARAPHRASED. 


) “ Blessed is the man, &c.” 
HOW blest is he who guides his feet 
from the sinners baleful haunt 
Shuns all his paths, and scorns to sit 
Where men profanely mock and taunt. 


As a fair tree (by waters fed,) 
Strikes deep in earth its spreading root ; 
Lifts to the skies its verdant head ; 
And bends with blushing timely fruit ; 


_ So shall he be who loves the Lord, 
And makes his laws his whole delight; 
Who strictly keeps his holy word, : 
Nor swerves therefrom by day or niglit. 
Ne’er shall misfortunes with’ring blast 
With direful force assail his breast: 
Hlis righteous deeds shall ever last 
Aud with prosperity be blest. 
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But with the ungodly ‘tis not. so: 
They scatter’d like the chaff shall be, 
And storms of endless rage shall blow, 
And blast them wheresoe’er they flee. 


For God knows well the good man’s ways ;. 
His blessings ever on them dwell ; 
. They tend to righteousness and peace !— 


Those of the wicked lead to hell ! 
D——!. 


The Sunpay Scnoou Teacaer’s Prayer, 
on the approach of the SABBATH. | 


AGAIN the sacred:day draws. near :. 
_ If spar’d that day to see, 
May Jesu’s love the hours endear, 
And make them sweet to me. 


a 


a 


‘Meet with me in Thine house of pray, 
Let it a Bethel prove, 

And every anxious worldly care, 

_ Far from my seul remove.. 
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There may I see my Saviour’s face,. 
There taste of joys tocome; _ 
There grow in knowledge and in grace, 
Till call’d by Jests home.. 3 


To this end bless Thy servant Lord, 

While speaking in Thy name 

May he'Thy great, Thy glorious word, 
With ardent zeal proclaim. 


Nor only then Thou God of Truth, 
Dol thy blessing ask ; 

But when engag’d in teaching youth, 
O aid me in the task. 


Without 
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Then let us think upon the poor, 


Who beg assistance at our door, 
Nor cer raise lo part our Store 


want . 


With sulteri 
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-Withous Thee not presume 
T’ instruct the rising race ; 

Do Thou Thy mighty pow’r assume, 
And teach them by ‘Thy gree 


Nor only me, let each engag’d, 
Feel Thou art nearto bless, 


3 And, though the world may be cnragiy 
Thou wilt ‘give success. 


In private too, may I enjoy 
With God communion sweet; _ 
And taste the } joys, which cannot cloy, 
While sitting at his feet. 


Thus may I spend my sabbath days, 
Till call’d to r@hlms above, 
To join the blissful: charming lays, 
And praise Love. 
WINTER EVENING, 


HOW dreary and how cold the night, 
The moon scarce lénds a teeble light, 
And not a star "y lustre -bright, 


llumes the scene, 


In torrents now all pouring rain 

Descends upon the) hill and plain, 

And daricness holde her dismal reign, © 
> All undisturbed. 


Then let us think t dpon the poor, 
Who beg assistance at our door, 
Nor e’er deny to part our store 


Peckham. 


With suffering want. 
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Toa CHRISTIAN FRIEND 


FRIENDSHIP, ‘elysiah flow’t 6f heav'nly 
Whose fragrant sweéts diffuse. a smiling joy 


Through all the chequer’d scenes of care-and pain, 


Inspires mv muse to hail that day's return, 


When you, my friend, from nature's prison free, 


Commenc’d your pilgrimage to Canaan's shore, 


Through this waste howling wilderness of tears,” 


Time that days dawn you ’ve nearly travell’d oer : aa 
_ Half the long space of three score years and teny 


And bid farewell to all the destin’d cares, 


_ Pains, woes, and sorrows of the path you "ve trod,’ 


‘Til, in diviner light, you'll clearly see 


The promis’d rainbow each dark ‘cloud conceal'd; 


And ali the blessings guis’d in sorrow’s mask. -. 


Then I'll ‘not wish one prickly briar pluck’d up 


That's strew'd along your yet unbeaten path ; 
A hand has planted them that cannoterr 

To wean your heart from ev'ry tempting sweet, 

_ And wing yoor longings for that verdant mead, * 
- Which Sharon’s sweetly fragrant rosé perfimes. 


- 


But my best wishes wait you, O, my friend! 


For blessings which will smovth the ragged way, 


This day, maythe bright:beams.of Jesus'slove, 


. And tell the drooping, with ring plant of joy _ 


o’er, it now may raise its head, _ 


And bloom, and Blossom in eternal spring; 


And make you, insorréw's valerejoice. 


_ With cheering-radiance:break upon your soul, 
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spirit.ripe for heaven's extatic bliss, 
your b4st thoughts, affections, hopes, and joys, 
Pack'd up” and gone’ before: “May you, my friend 
Like the br: ght 


: To rise as bright star inglory’ssphere. 
_ And may you, like that blazing, orb of day, if 


Til night eternal shrouds finite 
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Where dreary, mazes. intercept your course, 


And tempuyg your-feet be al 


May his be ever pear at 


To light your. soul to yonder throne of ‘grace, 
‘Where -ongolation healing streams abound, 


May ev" ry morning, on on its. earliest beams, 


Witness your fervent supplications there,” 


Your sweet ‘communion with the King of King 


gs 
“May the soft gales of evening thither bear, ~ 


On faith’s aspiring wings,-your. solemn vows, 


“Your ebeneiers, and your best desires... Lat 
ev 'ry Taour, as from the: earth it 


Fast wing is: way te heaven, and there recned 
That you hive brought fresh bonoyrs en che name 
Of your Re jeemer and hisglorious cause.) 


And whea you’ ve weather'd ev'ry stormy 
And let your light, with splendid lustre shine 


Before a gazing and admiring world : 


Expand. at d shine moré fully, ére 


Gild the he rizon which you leave below | 
With beauttous rays that will for ever ‘shine, 
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ON MODE STY. 
LET movesry in all your thoughts rebls, 
In all your words and deeds be modest too ; 
Be modest in your dress, abstain from pride ; 
‘And thus before the world, your wisdom shew. 


The Youth who wears the looks of arrogance, 
Is but a fowl, although he would be wise ; 
And men of sterling lit’rature and sense, 
His company and conduct will despise. 


J. K. 
TRANSLATION of the Latin Ericram, 
es In Page 72. 


IF Christ you know, the road to endless bliss, 
No matter if you nothing know but this; | 
If Him you: know not, then your learning’s vain, 
‘And all the stores af knowledge yeu may gain. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. Jonathan W. 


IF Christ you know and in his name confide, 
1 It matters not were all unknown beside ; 
But if in this important point you fail, 
All knowledge else will prove of.no avail. 


— 


ge 


ANOTHER, 
IF Christ you know, you know the source of bliss ;_ 
All knowledge else is nought compar’d with this! é 
if Christ you do not know. learn what you will,» 
You'll wrety bear the marks of folly still ! | 


J. K. 


ANOTHER. 

IF Christ you know, you need know nothing more: 
Vain without this, is leaning’ s richest store. © 
N. 
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The History of NATHANAEL. 
(Concluded from page 77 ) 
ute strengthen and encourage the faith of 

Nathanael, our Lord proceeded: to assure him, 
that he should see greater things than he had yet 
seen; stronger proofs of his mission and clearer 
views of his glory ;. adding, “ Verily, verily, I 
‘say upte you, hereafter you shall see heaven 
open, and the angels of God ascending and des- 
cending upon the Son of man.” 

[tis highly probable that this was the very 
subject (alluding to Jacob’s ladder) which occu- 
pied the mind of Nathanael, at the period to 
Which thg Redeemer referred, and that he fele 
himself totally unable to conceive what could be 
the meaning of this mysterious vision. f so, 
the last- mentioned declaration of our Lord must - 
have a very powerful tendency to confirm his 
faith, by shewing him that Jesus well: knew not 
only where he was, but the manner in which his 
thoughts were employed, when he was under 
the fig-tree; and could easily solve the difficulty 
which had so perplexed the mind of Nathanael, 
by pointing to himself as the way into the ho- 
liest of ail, the only medium of intercourse be- 
Vol, vi. kK tween 
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THE HISTORY 

tween heaven and earth; through whom spiritual 
and eternal blessings are communicated to them 
who dwell in houses of clay, and the prayers and 
praises of sinful mortals come up with accept- 
ance before the throne of glory ; through whose» 
mediation also, and. under whose direction, 
angels are sent forth as ‘ ministering spirits, | 


to minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” 


The history of Nathanael, though short, is 
replete with instruction. A few only of those 
important lessons it is adapted to inculcate can 


_ be noticed here ; the rest must be left to the re- 


£ection of the reader. 

In the first place, we remark the folly and 
absurdity of those prejudices which men iu 
general are so ready to entertain against persons 
and things, on account of the name by which 
they are called, or the place whence they 


are said to proceed; circumstances which, if 


properly considered, do not in the least affect 
either the truth or the goodness of the cause to 
which they are attached. The enemy of souls, 
however, has not failed to avail himself of this 
perverse and foolish propensity, as a powerful 
engine, to prevent men from embracing the 


truth, by exciting unreasonable prejudices 


against the professors of it; thus “ blinding the 
minds of them that believe not, lest the light of 


the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image 
of God, should shine into them.” Thus it was 


at the commencement of the Christian era, and 
| thus 
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OF NATHANAEL 111 

‘thus itis now. In the primitive age, the fol- 
lowers of the Redeemer were called by their 
enemies, Nazarenes, Galileans, Sectarians, and 
Sectarians of the worst description too; for 
they were said to belong to “ a sect that was 
every where spoken against,” and upon this 
ground were universally treated as men who 
were enemies to the. established religion and 
laws of their country. A century or two ago, 
professors of godliness were contemptuously 
styled Puritans, and now, such as manifest a 
serious concern for the salvation of their souls, 
are generally denominated Methodists, a name 
which, considered as a term of reproach, has 


absolutely no meaning at all, and yet has been 


found sufficient to deter many from an impartial 
inquiry after truth. 
Again, we learn from the foregoing history, 
the importance of personal religion, and the 
criterion by which it may be ascertained. As 
under the former dispensation, all were not 
Israel who were of Israel, so under the present, 
all who are called Christians are not Christians 
indeed. None can be truly so denominated but 
such as are partakers of that faith which is 
of divine operation; which unites the soul to 
Christ, and produces the fruits of holiness ; which 
purifies the heart, and overcomes the world. 
Such only ought to be considered as Christians, 
who shew their faith by their works; who are 
sincere in their profession of religion ; “ in whom 
there is no guile;” who are the same men at 
home 
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-home and abroad, in the concerns of business, 
and in the exercises of devotion; and are dis- 
tinguished as much for the uprightness of their 
conduct in the world as for the regularity of their 
attendance in the church. 

Once more, we observe the advantages re- 
sulting from a public profession of religion. It 

* was in consequence of his frank and open avowal 

of bis faith in Christ, that Nathanael obtained 

from our Lord the pleasing assurance that he 
should see greater things than he had yet seen. 
To suagh the Redeemer will manifest himself as 
he does not unto the world. ‘* Wherefore come 
out from among them, and be ye separate, saith 
the Lord, and touch not the unclean thing, and 

I will receive you, and will be a father unto you, 
and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 
Lord Almighty.” Our peace, our reputation, 
and our dearest interests are inseparably con- 
nected with the stedfastness of our profession. 
Decision of character is essential to peace of 
mind ; “‘ for he that wavereth is like a wave of 

the sea driven with the wind and tossed.” Re- 
putation cannot be maintained without con- 
sistency of conduct; for neither religious people, 
nor the people of the world, can cordially esteem 
those whom they canuot consider as their own, 
and on whom they can place no dependence. 
A steady adherence to principle will also pro- 
mote our best interests. It is thus only that we . 
can enjoy “ the testimony of our conscience, 
that insimplicity and godly sincerity, not with 
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‘fleshly wisdom, but by the grace io God, we 
have had our conversation in the world.” Re- 
solute decision in the things of God, breaks the 
force of temptation, baffles the projects of our 
common adversary, and discourages future at- 
tacks ; draws a complete line of separation be- 
tween us and the world, and cuts off our retreat 
to it; while it strengthens our attachment to the 
people of God, and gives us a more enlarged 
interest in their counsels and their prayers. But 
we are urged to cultivate this disposition of 


mind by the operation of a motive still more 


powerful, when we. consider the prospect it 
affords of divine approbation at that solemn 
period, when the smiles and frowns of the world 
shall have- totally Jost their influence: for our 
blessed Redeemer hath said, “‘ Whosoever shall 
confess me before men, him will I confess also. 
before my Father who is in heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall deny me before men, him will I also 
deny before my Father who is in Heaven.” 
Finally, let us bless God for the superior 


privileges with which we are favoured under the: 


present dispensation beyond what was enjoyed 
by those who lived under the former one. The 


light of evangelical truth is not now as it was. 
then, intercepted by the veil of Jewish cere- | 


monies ; nor have we to learn the gospel from 
hints and- mystic allusions. What Jacob 
saw in vision, we behold in reality ; while, in the 
glass of the gospel, we see heaven opened, in- 
tercourse between God and man renereny the 
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| “way of acceptance nade plain, and freedom of 


ADDRESS. 


access. admitted to the mercy-seat. Thus by 
faith weare introduced into that which is within 

the veil, whither our glorious Advocate and 
Mediator is for usentered. “ Seeing then that 
we have a great High-Priest, that is passed into 


the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let us hold 
fast our profession: for we have not a high © 


priest who cannot be touched with the feeling 
of our infirmities; but one who was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sivn. Let 


ms therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain meray and find grace 
to wer” in time of need.” | 


Appress to Yourn. 
THE days of our youth are our’ best days, : 
the strength and flower of our days, the bloom | 


of .our life; and therefore the most proper to — 


be devoted to the Ged of our life; the most 


- worthy of his acceptance. As wecan give him 
nothing but what we have received from him, 


let the first fruits, the beauty, the glory of our 


time be consecrated to the service of our Creator 


and God; then when all the faculties of the 


soul, and all the powers of the. body, are most - 
active, flourishing, and in their prime; when 
the understanding ¥ most capacious, the me- 


mory strongest, and the affections most vigo- 


- fous and warm, let our Maker, Benefactor, and 


be the great of our consideration, 
remembrance, and j 
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ple, and: évert those of more advanced years, 
are too apt:to upon death, as/at.a great 
distance. They promise to themselves long 


and masy days, and therefore: they put off 


all serious reflections to some future period. 
- But let us consider the uncertainty of our abode 


upon earth’; Whocan descry the boahds that 


God has set to his life, of tell the measure of 
his days? Do not the arrows of death’ fly thick 


about us? How does any one know, but the 
next may be lodged in his own breast¢ Do we > 


-not see persons of all ages and conditions drop 


down before us; the young’ and Strong as well | 


as the old and infirm ? Are the gloomy mansions 
of the dead only crouded with the worn-out.and 
. aged? Does not the insatiate devourer of man- 


kind mock at the expectations of youth, and 


feed_on the roses of beauty? How often does 
the:child prové a monitor to the father, and in 


the dumb of. death him a secture 
on his vanity. 


Let me you, my young 
“feiende, to remember your Creator in the days of — 


your youth, and in the bloom of life to apply 
your hearts unto wisdom. While your. minds 
are active, lively and vigorous, study to acquire 
useful and religious knowledge. Let the sacred 
scriptures be’ your-delight and counsellors. 
“When the worthless and wicked entice you, 


not. not in the way with them, 


There are bee few who do not altel to be 
religious, some time or other. _ But young 
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Refrain your feet from their path.” Implore 
the assistance of the Supreme Being, that he 
would guide you by his counsel, through this 
world of trial, to the regions of bliss and im- 


Think not that religion prescribes a Joyless 


and melancholy course of life, and that its vo- 


taries must renounce every pleasure and com- 
fort. No. Religion requires only to be known 
in order to be loved ; and the more you are ac- 
quainted with it, the more you will love it. It_ 
exhilarates the soul with the purest joy, and 
gives a sweet relish to all our comforts. It 
brings our imperfect happiness to its great- 
est possible height. In every step we take in 
the path of virtue, new enjoyments, and new 
beauties will open to our view. Who hath 
greater cause to rejoice than the person who Is 
conscious that God is his friend, that Christ is 
his Saviour, and the Holy Spirit his Com- 
forter? 

Look around among your acquaintance. 
Whom do you generally observe to be the 
most cheerful, affable, obliging, even tempered, 
and condescending? Are they not virtuous 
and religious persons?; Who seem to be pos- 
sessed of most inward satisfaction, content- 
ment and tranquillity, and to be most resigned 
to the dispensations of providence? Do not 
they, whose generous hearts beat high with 
universal philanthropy ; who delight in doing 
percent, kind and charitable actions; who 
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« clothe the naked, feed the hungry, and make 
the heart of the fatherless and widow to sing 
for joy?? 

On the -contrary, those who lead irregular, 
dissipated, and wicked lives, are always dis- 
satisfied with themselves, and with every thing 
else. Even “in the midst of laughter their heart 
isheavy.” ‘The reflection upon their vices and 
follies discomposes their spirits, and banishes 
all real joy and satisfaction from their minds. 
Would you then, my young friends, pass your 
days in pleasure? Seek it not in the paths of 
vice; for there you will find nothing, but what 
is empty and vain, delusive and unsatisfying. 
But seek it in the paths of virtue, where you 
‘shall find a delight that reaches to the soul; 
which is Jast;ng and uniform, manly and noble; 
which alone*can support you under every cir- 
cumstance of life, and inspire you with humble 
confidence at the hour of death. 

At that iffportant and critical period, happy 
thrice happy! will those persons be, who from 
early youth jhave made religion their choice; 
who have eyabraced and entertained the truth, 
-asit isin Jesus. They may look on it without 
dismay, and seeing, through its dark vale, the 
dawning of .jmmortal bliss; may welcome its 
approach with calmness and serenity of mind. 
When flesh and heart faint and fail, God will 
be the strength of their heart, and their portion 
forever. And when they are about to resign 
their spirits to God who gave them, they can 
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118 | ON THE HEAVENS. | 
i with pleasure recollect those heart reviving 
if words of our blessed Redeemer; “I am gone 


| before to prepare a place for you; because | 


live ye shail live also.” | 
R. H; S——h._—; 
Bird’s Buildings, Islington. 
OssERVATIONS cn the HEAVENS. 
(Continued from page 83,) 

The GrorGium Sipus, the eleventh in the 
order uf the system, is the most remote of all the 


it planets yet discovered, being near twice Saturn’s 
4 distance from the sun, or, according to some 

TW calculations 1,822,575,200 miles. Six of the 


other planets we have described, have been 
known as such to the highest antiquity, but this, 
as well as the four others whose discoveries we 


if mentioned, from their extreme smallness, have 
lf escaped ascertainment -ti!l of late years. This 
iH celestial body was first discovered as a planet by 
a Dr. Herschel, on March 15, 1781, though it ap- 
if pears very probable it had been before recognized 


i as a very minute star, by the two celebrated as- 
| | tronomers Flamsteed and Meyer. It is of a pale 
i colour, and much larger in its telescopic appear- 
i} ance than the fixed stars, and ona clear evening Is 
visible to the naked eye. It is computed to be 
80 times as large as the earth, or about 34,000 
miles in diametev, and the period of its perform- 
- ing a complete revolution in its: orbit round 
3 if the sun, is calculated to be near 84 years. It 
vl has six moons or satellites attendant upon it. 
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Every person who looks upon, and compares 


the systems of moons together, which belong to 
Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium Sidus, must 
be amazed at the vast magnitude of these three 


planets, and the nobie attendance they have, in 


comparison with our little earth; and can never 
bring himself to think that an infinitely wise 
Creator should dispose of all his animals and 
vegetables here, leaving the other planets bare 
and destitute of rational creatures. We cannot 
imagine that he had any view to our benefit in 
creating these moons, and giving them their 
motions round their respective primaries, or that 
_he intended these vast bodies for any advantage to 
us, since they can never beseen but by a few astro- 
nomers peeping through telescopes. It appears, 
therefore, highly probable, that the planets, to- 
gether with their moons, are much of the same 
nature with our earth, and destined for the like 
purposes: that) they are solid opaque globes, 
capable of supporting animals and vegetables.* 
Some 
| 
* It should certaimgly be considered as a fatal objection to the 
truth of any hypothesis if it is contradicted by the plain testimony 
of the Bree, and itis probable that some of my juvenile readers, 
calling to recollectiog the Mosaic account of the Creation, may 
be induced to draw conclusion unfavourable to the system here 
Jaid down: afew words, therefore, may be necessary tn explana- 
Non, which shail be given in the language of an eminent divine. 
“The sun being the centre of our system, it seems probable that 
the whole solar system was produced at the same time with the 
earth, though the design of the writer of the book of Genesis, 
(chap. L. 14---19.) did not lead him to take notice of the otber 
parts of it: But we have 1o just ground from his account to sup- 


pose that all the stars, which are probably each of them the centre 
of a distinct system,, were on this day all of them created. Most ot 


them might have been created long before, and some of them since | 
our world came into being: for that clause (v. 16.) ‘ he made the - 
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Some of them, we are certain, are bigger, some 
]éss, and som@*much about the *size of our 


earth. They all revolve round the sin, as the 


earth docs, ina sh®rter*6r ‘longer time, in pros 
portion to their respective distances from him, 
and have, where it would not be inconvenient, 


regular returns of summer and winter, spring 


and autumn. They have warmer and colder 
climatés, as the various productions of our earth 
require; and in such as afford a possibility of 
discovering it, we observe a regular motion 
round their axis, like that of our earth, causing 
an alternate return of day and night, which is ~ 
necessary for labour, rest, and vegetation; and | 

also that all parts of their surfaces may -be ex- 
posed to-the rays of the sun. We observe that’ 
such of the planets as are farthest from-the:sun, » 
and therefore enjoy least of his light, have that 
deficiency made up by several moons, which 
stars alse,’ in the Hebrew, is no more than and the stars, the words 


he made being inserted (in italic) by the translaters:- and there- 
fore it may be well rendered thus, v. 16. And God made two great 


-lights the greater light to rule the day and the lesser light to rule 


the night wath the stars: that is to say, the moon and stars to rule 
the might, as it isexpressed Psalm ¢xxxvi 9.” Thus, upon an 
accurate examination, it will be found that there is nothing de- 
rogatory, much less contradictory to the Holy Scriptures, in the 
hypothesis here advanced. ws 

Neither does the plurality of worlds in any degree derogate from 
the great doctrine of the Redemption of our world by the Son of 
God. but rather, considering our globe, as itis in reality, but a 
speck in the universe, which to our eye would hardly be missed, 
(though in the eye of Onmnipotence there is nothing great or smal!) 
it adds additional emphasis to that text, John iii, 16, ‘* God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only beygoiten Son,” &c. and 
what an additional motive tor gratitude, when we reflect upon tis 
probably singular display of Love to our world; for we know not 


‘that the inhabitants of other worlds have sinned, or if they have 


fallen from their first estate, God may have passed them by, #6 
he did the nature of angels ! 
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COMPARISON, &C. 


constantly a>com pany, and revolve about them, 
s3 our moot revolves about the earth. Saturn, 
one of the r@motest planets has, over and above, 
« broad ring encompassing it, which, like a 
lucid zone in the heavens, reflects the sun's light 
very copiously on that planet ; so that if the re- 
‘moter planets have the sun’s light fainter by day 
than we, they have an addition made to it morn- 
ing and evening, by one or more of their moons, 
and a greater quantity of light in the night 
time. 

On the surface of the moon, because it is 
_ less distant from us thea any other of the ce- 
lestial bodies, we discover, a nearer resemblance 
of our earth, For, by the assistance of teles- 
copes, as wi have before noticed, we observe 
the moon to'be full of high mountains, large 
valleys, deep cavities, and even volcanoes. These 
similarities ‘eave us no room to doubt, but 
that all the planets and moons in the system are 


designed as cpmmodious habitations for creatures 


endowed with capacities of knowing and adorin g 


their beneficent Creator. 


f (To be continued.) 


On the Comparison between ANIMALS and 
VEGRTABLEs. 


_ AN animal is a being which, besides a veges 
tative and generative power, qualities common 
also to vegetables, is farther endued with sen- 


-Sation and $pontaneeus locomotion. Among 
L the 
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the infinite variety of productions. which the 
earth offers to our notice, animals are therefore 
certainly entitled to the first rank, as well be- 
cause of the finer formation of their. parts, as 
their superior power. Compared with vege- 
tables which are fixed to one spot, and obliged 
to wait for accidental supplies of nourishment, 
animals bear distinguished pre-eminence, and 


‘rise to the highest rank in the scale of created . 


things. Far the greater part of animals are 
capable of changing their situations, and conse- 
quently of seeking that nourishment which is 


most agreeable to their state, while vegetables 


are unable to correct the disadvantages of si- 
tuation, or to shieid themselves from the dan- 
gers which every object possessed of motion 
may bring upon them. Those few animals 


which are fixed to one spot, even in this seem- 
ingly helpless situation, are nevertheless pro- 
tected from external injury by their shelly 


covering, which they can close at pleasure, and 


thus defend themselves from assault. Every 


animal, from the highest to the lowest ranks, 


by some means or other, natural to itself, finds 
security and protection from injury by force, 


cunning, swiftness, or courage; but vegetables 


are totally unprotected, Teak to every as- 


sailant, and patiently submissive in every attack. 
This distinction indeed forms the barrier be- 
tween the animal and vegetable tribes. An 
animal is an organised being, provided in some | 
measure with weapons for its own security: a 
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ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES, 


| vegetable is confined to a single spot, and inca- 
able of self defence. 

But though definitions are scarcely necessary 
to enable: the most ignorant to distinguish a 
plant from an animal, they both possess so many 
corresponding properties that the two king- 
doms, as they are ealled, seem biended toge- 
ther. Hence it is often difficult to determine 
where the anijmal’s life commences and the ve- 
getative terminates. The sensitive plant, which 
shrinks from the téuch, seems to have as much 
perception as the fresh water polypus, which is 
possessed of|a still slower, locomotive power. 
However, the polypus not only hunts for ‘its 
food, as most other animals do, but it chawges 
its situation, and consequently has the faculty of 
retreating: from danger, while the sensitive 
plant can neither quit its place, nor receive its 
nourishment after the animal plan. 

_ Both classes however, have many resemblances 
by which they are raised above the unorganised 
and inert masses of nature; boil are endued 
with life and vigour, have their states of im- 
provement and decay, are capable of repro- 
ducing their kinds, seem all possessed of sensa- 
tion in a superior or inferior degree, and have 
their respective antipathies and inclinations. 
As ail animals are alternately supported by vege- 
tables, so vegetables are greatly propagated by 
becoming a part of animal food. Birds distri- 
bute the weed wherever they fly, and quadrupeds 
assist to give them greater luxuriance. By 
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the quantity of food ina state of 
| nature is kept equal to the number of. the con-: 


and that. even.the weakest animals may 
find ‘a. due supply for.sheir wants, providence 
Sentappetites. 
to, the ‘places of their growth, we 
find. them, bearing a still stronger. simili- 
The vegetables: produced in.a dry and 
sunny Roil, ase strong and vigorous, though not 
also are: the animals. common to 
puch a climate. Those on the contrary, which 
are the joint production of warwth and mois- 
ture, are luxuriant,and tender, and the animals — 
assimilating to the food on. which they subsist. 
_. mmach. larger’ in such couatries..than in 
others, Thus ‘inthe internal regions of South 
America and Africa,: where .the sun asually 
scorches all aboye,, and. inundations ‘cover/all — 
‘below, every animal, even the insect and reptile 
tribes, . Grow, to: a prodigious sige. the 
contrary. in the frozen‘regions ofthe north 
where vegetable nature is checked.in its growth, — 
the. few..animals..which iuhabis. these. regions 
partake of the diminution... All.the wild ani: 
_ mals (the bear excepted) are smalier.than in the — 
more, genial climes, and such.of the domestic 
as are carried thither, soon, degenerate 
and dwindle away..in size. The, very; inaests 
of the Arctic regions are of the migute, kinds, 
hi the bees and.spiders not. being more, than; half 
us lange as those of the tpreid zone. 
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whete obvions, than in’those 
the ocean, wheré-the nature of 
thie one is admirably allapted to the ‘necessities 
of the other. The watery’element, it is well 
‘ktiown,” produces’ its: vegetable’ stores int gteat 
_abiindance, and ‘is’ plentifully 
‘which subsist them: Over’ extensive 
tracts of ocean, @ weed is 'seeti “floating,” cover- 
he’surfacé,’and exhibiting’ the’ ‘appearance 
green’ and“ extensive. meadow. On the 
dower side’ of these. fluctuating” Plants, millions 
Tittle’ anifimals' are “fouhd;. which ‘appear ex- 
gellently’ caletlated’’ for’ such: a of exis-- 
tence ; for as the plants! dn whieh they subsist 
fie over heads, their feet placed ‘on their: 
Backs,’ and ‘animals have their legs be- | 
Tow their bodies; these have them placed’aboye.. 
larid, als6; ‘aniiials*in general are furnished | 
with. assist them“ in’ proeuring their’ 
food at ata’ ‘almost all‘ the reptile kinds. | 
destitute: of sight; which’ ‘might’ ‘only give 
Shem: “prospects... of: without 
“ad of Sacaourt in 
of andishonedt; nsually..gave- 
him bat. malt his com. One day, 
“the” 
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the elephant’s, owner happened to come into the 
stable at feeding time: and the servant, in con- 
sequence, poured out to the animal his full 
-measure of barley. But instead of falling to, 


the elephant divided the heap into two equal 
parts with his trunk ; and, by the significancy 
of his motions, gave his master to understand, 
that, if he had, not been present, his servant had 
not proved so liberal. | 

The keeper of an elephant ‘used, sometimes, 
by way of frolic, to mix stones and dirt with his 
provender. This ill-natured jest was seriously, 
though humorously, revenged. For, one day, 
the elephant being within reach of a_ vessel, in 
which his keeper's dinner was boiling, repaid: 


him in his own coin, by filling his trunk with 
ashes, and discharging them into the pot.. 


When a number of these animals (in their 
untamed state) are desirous of passing a river,. 
they very prudently sound the depth of. the. 
stream, by deputing the least elephant to take 
the lead, before any of the Jarger ones venture 
from the bank : knowing, that, if the water be 
so shallow, that the smallest of the company 
can wade across, the rest may follow without 
danger. If the harbinger, who tries this expe- 
riment, begins to lose his footing, and to be 
higher than his neck in the water, he imme-~ 
diately turns back again, and the adventurers go 

im quest of a more fordable place. 

When Porus, one of the kings of India, gave 

battle 
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to Alexander, the former received: several: 
wounds by the missive weapons of the enemy. 
An elephant, on which he sometimes rode;. and’ 
which attended him with all_the affectionate: 
kolicitude- of a bosom. friend, perceiving his. 
master’ eecasionally wounded, watched. 
every opportunity of drawing out (with his. 
- trunk) the darts that fastened ;. and the faithful. 
-ereature perfotmed these with. all 
the judgment and tenderness. imaginable. At 
last, finding that Porus. was sinking to. the 
ground (though he soon recovered; and was af= 
terwards. restored to. his dominions), through. 
fatigue and loss of blood, the elephant gave 
another proof ‘of his sympathy and care, by so: 
supporting the king with his trunk, as-to. break . 
the force of his fall, and to let him. gently down. 
have noticed: foregoing paper, that 
it is usual with'those, who employ. themselves 
in taking elephants; to trepan. them into deep. 
pits, whose surfaces are so disguised as to. 
resemble firm ground. On these occasions, the § 
ensnared sets up» lamentable cry. If the coast. 
isclear, his wild associates, on hearing him roar, 
hasten to the edges of the pit: and will assist 
to facilitate his deliverance, by throwing in a 
large quantity of timber and stones, if such. 
materials are at hand, which the prisoner erects. 
into a sort of stair-case below, and is. thus, 
| ee nacre able to accomplish his escape. 
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near Cracow. | 
| IN a. former part of our, work * we gave a 
large description: of. these célebrated. Mines. 


from, the relation, of a traveller who.had visited 


them.long since. We are nowenabled to.lay be- 


fore our readers some further particulars of these 


subterraneous regions, from an account given in 


the French. papers of a.recent visit paid them by 


the King and Queen of Saxony ;, whichis as fol- 
lows; “ The King and Queen of Saxony, and 
Princess Augusta, deigned to visit, on, May 9, 
the celebrated salt mines of Wiclitska. A. great 
number of triumphal arches, formed. with bran- 
ches of trees, were erected on the road from 
Cracow; the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries. strewed. the ground with. flowers, 
Those attributes of spring, contrasted. with the 
top of Mount Krapoche, still covered with snow, 
presented for a.short time a coup d’il the most. 
interesting. At eleven. o’clock, the august tra- 
vellers, with their attendants, arrived. at. the 
mine of Goralesno ;_ they descended by. a.winde. 
ing stair-case of 472 steps to the first. landing- 
place. At their.going out from the mine, a su- 
perb transparency was erected in their passage. 
Their Majesties then crossed many galleries of 
twenty and thirty fathoms in. their different di- 
mensions, to. arrive at. the chapel of Antonia. 
This chapel is remarkable for its. antiquity and. 
gothic structure; it is entirely formed of salt, 
* See an interesting account of these Mincs, vol. i, page 158. 
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as is the image of Christ, and those of some 
Saints. Mass iwas formerly said there. The 
pulpit was placed opposite the altar. The Dean 
of Niepolomice and the clergymen of Wielitska, 
in their sacerdotal habits received their Majes- 
ties at the entrance of the chapel. ‘The gothic 
door which forms the communication between 
the gallery of Michalowice and that of Urseles 
was illuminated in a most brilliant manner. 
There’ was a magnificent lustre suspended, be- 
tween the arms* of Saxony and Austria. Ina 
transparency was this inscription. “ The har- 
mony of Austria and Saxony.” The songs of 
the miners were heard at a distance, A pillar 


of salt was exploded by gunpowder, and, be- 


sides the noise of the explosion, trumpets, ket- 


tle-drums, and repeated cries of Vivaut, for a 
long time resounded through the mines. The 
galleries through which the train passed were 
illuminated. The Nobility and. most distin- 
guished persons in Cracow were in this pas- 
sage, | 
“ Their Majesties crossed the lake in a small 
boat for the Gallery of Pazykosz, which is 
thirteen fathoms long and four in depth. An 
explosion at the extremity of the lake was re- 
peated by the echo from the galleries, and im- 
mediately a transparency of the, sun appeared of 
various colors. In the middle were inserted 
the names Francisi and Frederic Augustus. This 
spectacle, accompanied by music and shouts. of 
Vivant, concluded with a fire-work, © 
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Tn the mine of Daal clowiee, a horse har- 
nessed descended and ‘came up tn presence of 
their Majesties. In Gailery: of Lenton a 
breakfast was prepared, which they vouchsafed 
to accept in a recess of salt. - During the re- 

past, delightful music resounded through those 
subterraneous places ; there were in 
this gallery. ‘ 

“ Their Majesties ascended the stair-case of 
Lesno, and again beheld day-light at five 
o'clock, after seeing all the different operations 
of the salt-pits, and admiring the wonders of 


‘nature and art. The King testified his appro-_ 


-bation of the operations which he had witness- 
ed, His Majesty presented to the Governor, 
| Seeling of Saulenfels, a ring set with diamonds, 


and ornamented with his cipher, and gave 200 | 


ducats to be distributed to the miners.” 
Some Accouwt of the Sugar Ants in the 
Istanp of GRENADA. | 
(From Bryan Edwards’ History of the West Indies.) 
THE sugar ants, so called from their ruinous 
effects on sugar-cane are supposed to have first 
made their appearance in Grenada, about the 


year 1770, on a sugar plantation at Petit Havre, 


a bay five or six miles from Saint George, the 
capital, conveniently situated for smuggling 
from Martinico. It was, therefore concluded, 


that they were brought from thence in some 


vessel cmployed in that trade, which. is very 
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probable, a as Solpnius of them, in like manner, 
were afterwards propagated in different parts of 
‘the ‘island by ‘droghers or vessels employed in 
carrying stores, ke. from one ” of the island 
to another. : 

From thence, they continued: to extend them- 
selves on all;sides for several years, destroying’ 
in succession. every: sugar plantation between 
St. George’s and St..John’s, a space of about 
twelve miles. .At. the same time, colonies of 
them began to be observed in different parts of 
the island ; particularly at Duquesne on the 
north, and Calawgni on the south side of it. 
All attempts of the planters to puta stop to 
~~ the ravages of these insects having been found 
ineffectual, A large reward was offered by the 
legislature, to any person” who should discover 
-apracticable method of destroying them, so as 
to permit the cultivation. of the sugar cane as 
formerly. 


_ Many were the candidates | on this occasion, 
but very far were any of them from having any 
just claim ; nevertheless, several sums of money 
were granted in consideration of trouble and 
expences in making experiments, &c. 

In Grenada, there had always been 
species of ants; differing in size and colour, 
which, however, were’ perfectly innocent, with 
Tespect to the sugar cane. The ants in question, 
en the contrary, were not only highly injurious 
to it, but to several sorts of trees, such as - 
lime, lemon, orange, 
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- These ants are of the middle size, of a slender 
make, of a dark red colour, and remarkable for 
- the quickness of their motions. Their numbers 
are incredible; [ have seen the roads coloured 
by them for miles together, and so crouded 
were they in many places, that the print of the 
horses feet would appear for a moment or two, . 
until filled up by the surrounding multitude. 

The common black ants of the country, had 
their nests about the foundation of houses or 
old walls ; others, in hollow trees, and a large 
species in the pastures, descending by a small 
aperture under ground. ‘The sugar ants, I be- 
lieve, universally constructed their nests among 
the roots of particular plants and trees, such as 
the sugar cane, lime, lemon and orange trees, 

_ The destruction of these insects was at- 
tempted chiefly two ways, a poison, and rag. 
the application of fire. 

For the first purpose, arsenic and corrosive — 
sublimate mixed with animal substances, such 
as salt-fish, herrings, crabs, and other shell-fish 
were used, which was greedily devoured by 
them. Myriads of them were thus destroyed, 
and the more so, as it was observed, that corro-— 
sive sublimate had the effect of rendering them 
so outrageous, that they destroyed each other, 

iy, and that effect was produced even by coming 
ie into contact: with it: But it was found, that 
ij these poisons could never be laid over so large 
of ‘iin sufficient quantities: ‘to 
- duce any considerable effect. 
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. The use of fire peurented. a greater probability | 
of success, for (from -whatever cause) it was 


observed, thataf wood burnt, to the state of 
eharcoal without flame, and immediately taken 
from the. fire, was laid in their way, they 
erouded to it in such amazing numbers as soon 
to-extinguish it, although with the destruction 
of thousands of them in effecting it. This part 
_ of their histony appears scarcely credible, but 
on making the experiment myself, I found it 
literally true. [ laid fire as above described, 

where there appeared. but very few ants, and in 
the course of a’ few minutes, many thousands 
were seen crouding to it and upon it, till it was 
perfectly coveréd with their dead bodies. Holes 


were therefore dug at proper distances in a 
cane piece, and fire made in each hole, Prodi-- 


gious quantities perished in this way, for those 
hres when extinguished, appeared in the shape 


of mole hills from the numbers of their dead. 
bodies heaped on them, Nevertheless, the ants 


soon appeared again as numerous asever. This 
may be accounted for, not only from their 


amazing fecundity, but that, probably, none of 


the breeding ants or young brood suffered from 
the experiment. 

_ For the same reason, the momentary general 
application of fire, by burning the cane trash 
(or straw of the cane) as it lays on the ground 
proved as little effectual, for, although perhaps, 
multitudes of ants might have been destroyed, 
yet in general, they would escape by retiring to 
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their nests under cover out of its reach, and the 
breeding ants with their young progeny, must 
have remained unhurt. 

This calamity, which resisted so long the 
efforts of the planters, was at leneth removed 
by another, which, however ru‘nous to the other 
islands in the West Indies, and in other respects, 
was to Grenada a very great blessing; namely, 
the hurricane in 1780, without whiich, it is 
probable, the cultivation of* the saga cane in 
the most valuable parts of that island, must 
have in a great measure been laid aside, at least 
for some years. How this hurricane produced 
this effect, has been considered rather as a mat- 
ter of wonder and surprize. By attending to 
the following observations, the difficulty, I 
believe, will be explained. _ 

These ants make their nests or cells for the 
reception of their eggs only under or among 
the roots of such trees or plants, as are not 


only capable of protecting them fram heavy 


rains, but are at the same time, so firm in the 
ground, as to afford a secure basis to support — 
them against any injury occasioned by the 
agitation of the usual winds. This double qua- 
lification, the sugar cane possesses in a very 
great degree. The lemon, lime, orange, and 
some other trees afford these insects the same 
advantages, from the great number and quality 
of their roots, which are firmly fixed to the 
earth, and are very large; besides which, their — 
tops 
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tops are 80 very. thick, as to prevent even a very 
heavy rain from reaching the grovad under- 
veath. 

Thus it appears, that a dry situation, so as to. 
exclude the ordinary rains from their nests or 
cells appropriated for the reception of their 
eggs or young brood is absolutely necessary 3 
but that these sitmations however well calcu- 
lated for the usual weather could not afford 
this protection from rain during the hurricane, 
‘thay be easily conceived. | 
“When by the violence of the tempest, heavy 
pieces of artillery were removed from their 
places, and sugar works levelled with the ground; 
there can be no doubt, that trees and every 
thing growing above ground must have greatly 
suffered. This was the case. Great numbers 
‘of trees and plants (which commonly resist the » 
ordinary winds) were torn out by the root. The 
canes were universally either lodged or twisted 
about, as if by a whirlwind, or torn out of the 

ground altogether. In the latter case, the 
breeding ants with their progeny, mast have 
been exposed 'to inevitable destraction, from 
the deluge of rain which fell at the same time. 
The number of canes, however, thus torn out of 
the ground could not have been adequate to the - 
siddea diminution of the sugar ants; but it 1s 
easy to conceive, that the roots of canes which 
remained on the ground, and the earth about 
them were so agitated and shaken, and at the = * J 
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‘same time, the ants nests were so broken open 
or injured by the violence of the wind, as to 
admit the torrents of rain accompanying it | 
apprehend, therefore, that the destruction of 
these ants must have been thus effected. 


A good Remepy for a bad Appetite. 
-A LADY who had a favorite lap-dog supposed 


it was sick, because it only tasted various kinds 
of victuals which she set before it. Feeling for 
her dog, she carried it to a gardener in the coun- 
try, trying if the change of air would do it 
good. She promised the gardener a guinea if 
he brought it to her'with an appetite. On the 
lady’s departure, he locked the lap-dog into a 
press, which he did not open till the morning of 
the third day; then he released it from prison, 
carried it to the lady, and desired her to try whe-— 
ther it would eat now. Food being brought, 
the dog devoured it instantly. The lady was 
delighted with the sight, and cheerfully re- 
warded the gardener with a guinea. 


On hearing the above, a person remarked, that 


God often treated his people in the same way 


that the gardener did the dog. When they lose 
their appetite for the ordinances of his house, 


he locks them in a press of affliction, till their 
appetite is restored. ‘“Blessed are they that, hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 


be filled.” 


POETRY. 
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SPRING. 


WINTER’S relentless tempests gone, 
Spring with her rosy train appears; _ 

ler breath is sweet as balmy morn, | 
Benignant soothing smiles she wears. 


‘The thrush attunes her mellow notes, 
In sweet simplicity to sing ; 
And upward as the sky lark floats, 
She warbles forth the praise of spring, 


The tender buds now clothe the treet 
So late to all appearance dead ; | 

And, wafted by the gentle breeze, 
The modest snow-drop rears her head. 


How soon will all.her charms be flown, — 
_ How soon her garlands fade away ! 
Soon summer mounts her vacant throne, 
And lovely spring departs with May, 
Peckham. | ‘He JUVENIA,: 
TRUST GOD. 
The Lord i is my Shepherd. Psatm xxiii. 
WHEN at night blows the blast sharp and cold, 
_ The oxen lay down and take rest; 
The sheep are penn’d up in the fold, 


And the birds are safe couch’d in the nest ; —_ 


When the sun-beams dart hot o’er the plain, 
And pierce through each.alley and glade; 
The hind hastes a covert to gain, 
_ And flocks crop the turf in the shade. 
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E’en so to my Godrwill T fly, 
When sorrows and>troubles surround ; 
He plentiful help will supply: ; 
him consolations abound, 
For does the Almighty prepare — 
A place where the cattle may flee; 
Does he shelter the birds of the air, 
And oh! ‘will be not protect me? 


Yes, he is my Shepherd and God! 
On him will I fully rely ; 
He will lead to the flowery sod, 
Where clear streams run murmuring by. 
In his arms he the younglings will bear, 
And from harm he their slumbers will keep ; 
His flocks his delight and his care, 
For he ‘ gave his own life for his sheep.’ 


at Then why should I mourn and despair? 
| And why throbs my bosom with grief? 
Th’ Almighty will list to my pray’r, © 
And willspeedily send me relief. 
No longer.to sorrow a prey, © 
Let me droop with the tear-swell’n eye; 
But pour the enlivening lay 
4 Of gratitude to the Most High. 


Ob thou, ’twixt the cherubim plac’d, 
i ' Who sittest in glory above ! 
With power and majesty grac’d, 
The day-spring of mercy and love! 
‘Vo thee let all Israel raise 
Their grateful effusions of joy; | 
And oh! may thanksgiving and praise, 
For ever their voices mapley: 
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THE COUNCIL.OF PEACE ;. 


oR MERCY TRIUMPHANT. 
On Psalm Ixxxv. 10. 
‘LONG ere the sun or stars were made, — 
Or earth’s foundation stone was laid, 
The great Eternal (’tis reveal’d) - 
A high and solemn council held, 


[God ever saw what ruin Sin’ 
Would plunge his best creation in, | 
And ever all his bowels movy’d, 
So much the creature man he lov’d. 


Redemption was. the fix’d decree, & 
Yet the Perfections must agree ; : 
For sooner ‘seraphim shall war 

With seraphim, than these may jar.] 


Each Attribute that sun-like shone, 
Appear’d before the Triune Throne ; 
Wisdom, Truth, Justice, ‘Holiness, 
With Mercy in her loveliest dress. 


All met,—stern Justice silence brake, 
And thus (with sword up-lifted spake)- ) 

Angels that sinn’d, no favour found, 
“3 And why should Grace: for Men abound? “5 


4 


“ Death i 1s his due ; ‘be sentence given, 
“Or Justice from heaven's court be drive en; 
“ Let the bold culprit die, or me, | 
“ The Throne’s supporter, cease to be.” 


Truth’ gave her sister’s speech applause, 
And (pointing to heav’n’s code of laws) 
Said, * See my honour, Sire, demands 


“ Swift vengeance at thy righteous hands.” 
Next 
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Next Holiness an audience gaind, - 
And shew’d how Sin her lustre stain’d ; 


Then, with a voice that shook the sky, 
Pronounc’d the verdict, ** Man must die!” 


But now thie darling attribute, 

Unable longer to stand mute, 

Stept forward, and assum’d the place 
’ Of Intercessor for our race, 


“ Father” (said Mercy) “ I confess 
Sin has insulted Holiness, 

“ And for the insult own with you 

‘‘ Divine Perfections, death is due ! 
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“ Truth cannot be gainsaid. 1 feel 
~The awful force of her appeal; 

“ And Justice! thy requirement must — 

“¢ (However strict) be strictly just. 


** But may not Heav’n devise a plan 
‘Vo punish Sin, and pardon Man? 
“ What does my sister Wisdom say? 
“She (peradventure) spies a way; 


And midst these realms of love ean 
A Person adle and inclin’d 

_“ The sinner’s Surety to become, 
And thus avert doom.” 


Wisdom propos’d the Sox of Gop: : 
The sacred Son propos'd his Blood ;. 
The overture acceptance found, 


-_ And smiles and sweet embrace went round. 
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POETRY. 14! 
LiTTLe and the Deap Basy. 


 WASE my pretty blue ey ‘4 baby, 
What makes baby hang her head? 

Oh how cold’ her pretty cheeks are! | 
Lay poor baby in the bed, 


Wattle my baby, smile at sister ; 

Open little sparkling eye. . 

Oh my dear Mamma is weeping, 
Tell me, tell poor Mary why? 


Will not pretty blue ey'd baby, 
‘Open eyes to-morrow-day ; 
Eat her bread and milk so nicely, 
Andwwith little Mary play? 


Pat the flow’ry carpet, - 

In he®pretty shoes so red, 
Laughwhen Mary.runs to catch her, 

Sha ke her little curly head? 3K 
Little goawalking, oe 

‘See The frisky lambkins play ? 
Roll about with sister Mary, 

On the grass sO gay. 


She shall see the pretty polly, 
Riding i in. her wirey swing; 


Blue ey’d baby, dance! and caper, 
When she hears poor polly ~ na. Dee 
Ah my: pretty sleeping’ baby, 
Let me kiss her lovely cheek; 


Oh how, cold her little hands are?’ 
And her.preity. little feet}! 


Wake- 
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_ Wake my lovély blue-ey'd baby, 
Open pretty sparkling eye ; 
Oh my dear Mamma is weeping, 


% 


| Fell me, tell poor Mary why ? 
A MOTHER, 


The Deatu of the SINNER and the SAINT, 
WHAT scenes of horror and of dread 
Await the Sinner’s dying bed! 
Death’s terrors all appear in sight, 
Presages of eternal night. © 


ov 


His sins in dreadful erder rise, 

And fill his soul with sad surprise; 
Mount Sinai’s thunder stuns his ears, 
. And not one ray of hope appears. 


? 


Tormenting pangs distract his breast, — 
Where'er he turiys he finds no rest; 
. Death strikes the'blow, he groans, and cries, 
| And in despair and horror dies! _ 
Not so the heir of: heav’nly bliss; 
His soul is fill’d with conscious peace, 
A steady faith: subdues his fear, 
He sees the happy Canaan near. | 
His mind is tranquil and serene, — 
No terrors in his Jooks are seen; | | 
His Saviour’s smile dispels the gloom, 
And smooths his passage to the tomb, — 
Lord, make my faith and love sincere, 
My judgment sound, my conscience clear, 
And, when the toils of life are past, 
May | be foundiim peace at last. 
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WHAT sbethes the mourner’s troubled breast, 
And shields his soul from fear ? 
Gives to his bosom peace, and rest, : 
When (in terrifie horrors drest) 
Death’s awful hour is near? 


"Tis metk Religion ! while her sway, 
Extends o’er all his soul ; 

He fears no ill by night or day, 

Though*langers thick around him lay, 
Her ppw’ r can all controul. 


What mikes the Christian j joyous seem, 
Although. in pain he lies?’ 

Why does his face with transport beam, 

Hope’s radiance o’er his visage gleam, 


And Heav’n before hiseyes?- 


Religion makes us meet our fate, 

With uincomplaining tongues ; aT 
Points us to-heav’n where glories wait, 
Warns us-to quit this mortal state, 

And joi in endless songs. 


HOLY SPIRIT. 
“Hymn for Sunday -school Teachers.) 


GREAT God of love who gav'st thy Son 
For our apostate race to die, 
And seridest thy blest spirit down 
| With pow’r thy truth to testify. 


PRAISE 10 GOD for affording the AID OF HIS 
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T hat thy promise dost fulfil, 
We have the surest evidence ; : 
What agent else could teach thy will, 


What pow T disperse the clouds of sense } ? 


eb < 


While learn to read thy word, 
His gracious influence they feel, 

The wonders chou dost there record 
Upon tHeir consciences to seal. 


_ Thou speak’st the word, and heav'nly light 
On their'dark minds'begins to dawn, 
They see themselves (amazing sight!) 
Far fall’n from God, and sinners born. 


Discov’ring there thy love so great, 
In giving Christ for them to die; > 
In this unhappy wretched state, | 
Thro’ Jesus, they for mercy cry. , 


And, oh, to their heart cheering joy, 
They feel his sov’reign blood applied; 
New songs of praise their tongues employ, © 
To him wee for such sinners died. 


Such cases doth thy word produce | 
In thy Almighty Spirit’s Land ; 

Directed to its proper use, 

| ia ~ No creature can its pow: r withstand. 
| 


Ta Still may thy mighty gospel spread, 
ib i “Still with thy word thy blessing give ; 
| & That thousands yet amongst the dead 
if aes May hear thy voice, cume forth and live. 
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and GOLIATH. 


SOME of the most distinguished characters? 
which have ever adorned the page of history, 
have been indebted for their elevation to a con- 
currence of unforeseen and extraordinary events; 
by means of which talents that might otherwise 
have remained in obscurity have bees brought 
into public notice, and the possessors of them 


introduced to stations of honor and usefulness, - 


which their subsequent history has proved they 
were eminently qualified to-fill. These events 
have been overruled by a superintending Pro- 
vidence for thet accomplishment of the most 
Important purposes. Sacred biography fur- 
nishes a variety of instances to justify the above 
remarks, but perhaps none in which the illus- 
tration of them will more strikingly appear than 
in that part of the history of David, which we 
have selected as the subject of our present 
meditation. 


The Philistines were a warlike and powerful 


people, and were the determined enemies of the | 
Jewish nation. During the time of the judges’ 


there were almost perperual wars between them. 


After the accession of Saul to the kingdom, 
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DAVID AND Goutare. 


they were resvived, if possible, to destroy him, 
_ and to overturn his newly erected government, 
For this purpose they repeatedly invaded his _ 
dominions. On one of these occasions, the 
hostile armies were encamped on the mountains: 
on either side of the valley of Elah, in full view 
of each other.* During the necessary prepa- 
ations for a general engagement a circumstance 
place which excited universal attention, 
_ Among the Philistines there was a man named 
Goliath, who was of prodigious height antl 
balk. This man sallied forth on: a sudden, 
covered with massy armour, and in the presence 
of ‘the whole Israelitish army, challenged any 
man among them to single combat. The very 
sight of him spread terror and dismay among 
his opponents, and for the space of forty days, 
Ro one could be found to accept the challenge, 
the king had made liberal offers of 
reward. A general engagemd therefore 
peared’ inevitable. 
As the Opposing armies. were in ‘motion, 
Goliath once more appeared and repeated his 
challenge with the same effect as before. Just 
_at this period, David arrived in the camp with 
“provisions for his brethren, who were in Sauls» 
|. @tmy, anda present to the commanding officer 
™ of the division to which they belonged. Having 
heard the vain boasting of the Philistine, the © 
“mind of David was filled. with an holy ardour, 
he immediately stepped ead. vo- 
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Jantarily offered to ‘the | 
pion. could he be, diverted from his pur- 
pose by the rebuke of Eliab, his eldest brother, — 
or the remonstrance of the king,.who (on ac- 
‘count of his youth) endeavoured to dissuade © 
him from so: unequal a combat. David 
destly expressed his confidence in God as to 
the result, and presented himself to his anta- | 
-_gonist, without any of those weapons either of — 
offence or defence, which Goliath so pompously 
exhibited. whole armour consisted of a 
shepherd’s staff, a'sling, .and-five small stones, 
which he selected. from a neighbouring brook ; 
_ with these he ventured forth in the most un- 
dannted manner, having previously. committed 
his cause to God, who he knew was able to . 
_endue him with courage, and crown his endeavors 
with success. As the combatants approached — 


each other, the. ‘Philistine looked ‘down 


upon his juvenile adversary with a supercilions 
contempt, and “tauntingly invited him, to draw 
Near, and he would. give his flesh. unto the ig. 
fowls of the air and to the beasts of thefield, 
But David was ‘not in the least discouraged by - 
such threatenings; on the contrary he appeared — 

quite cool and collected. Headyanced witha 
firm step, and in answer to the speech. of his oe 
antagonist he made this. memorable | reply, 
“ Thou comest to me with a sword, and witha © 

“Spear, and with a shield; but I come to thee in | 

the name of the Lord of Kinet the God of the 

q of Israel, whom thou hast defied. This 
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day will the Lord 1 deliver thee into mine hand, 
and I will smite thee and take thine head from 
thee, and I will give the carcasses of the host of 
the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the 


_ air, and to the wild beasts of the earth, that all 


the earth may know that tliere is a God in Israel: 
and all this assembly shail know that the Lord 
saveth not with sword and spear 5 for the battle 
is the Lord’s, and he will give you into our 
hands.” 

So certain was Goliath of an easy victory 
that he does not appear to have put his hand to 
his weapons. But David, while he trusted in 
God as to the final issue, did not neglect the 
use of those means which he possessed ; on the 
contrary, while his adversary was spending his 
breath in reproaches, David prepared his sling, 
and watching his opportunity, he skilfully di- 
rected a store at the head of the giant, which 
stink into his forehead and brought him to the 
ground with his face towards the earth. David 
then ran up to him, and taking the Philistine’s 
sword cut off his head therewith, and carried it 
away in triumph. 

The Philistines, seeing their champion was 
dead, began to retreat, being pursued by Saul 
and his army ; by whom they were routed with 
considerable slaughter: and for some time after- 
wards the kingdom of Israel was free from their 
incursions. 

From this remarkable transaction we learn 
the following instructive lessons, © 


The 
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I. The folly of trusting to an arm of flesh. 
In so doing we frequently expose ourselves to 
trouble, vexation, and loss. It was by this 
that the Philistines lost the battle, and Goliath 
his life. 

Il. The darkest season of siieiaiaie and dan- 
ger is frequently the very time when deliverance 
is nearest at hand. We have seen to what an ex- 
tremity Saul and his army were reduced, and the 
seasonable deliverance which the Lord wrought 
forthem. Let us consider that all. hearts. and 
all instruments are in his hand. If we are on 
his side we may.safely confide in him. If we 
are called out to arduous duties or difficult 
trials, let us use those lawful means which are 


within our reach,. and above all, let us seek unto. 


God for grace and strength, remembering, for 
our encouragement, that he has promised that 
he will never leave nor. forsake his people.. 
Lastly, The triumph of David over Goliath 
was a type‘and emblem of the more glorious 


triumph of “ David’s Son and Lord.” Was 


Goliath the enemy of Israel? Sin, death, and. 
hell, are engaged in.open hostility against God. 
and his people. But Jesus has vanquished. 
them-all on their behalf. He triumphed over 
them in his death, and however formidable they 
May now.appear, the promise of God is sure to 
allhis children: “ Sin shall not have dominion 
over you.” Again, David exposed his own life, 


in order to save the lives of bis friends and coun- 


_ men. ‘Here indeed be falls greatly * short of 


Ns his. 
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ON SPRING. 

| his Antitype, who gave up his life for those who 
were hisenemies. And he not only overcomes 
all that oppose his church and people without, 


i but he subdues the power of those enemies which 
Hy are within them. He changes their nature by 
| : “the power of his grace, takes them into a state 
i of friendship and communion with him, directs 
, ‘them by his providence, supplies them by his 


goodness, and supports them by bis power. 

To conclude, Was the triumph of David cele- 
brated after the victory?* So the triumph of Jesus 
will be everlastingly celebrated m heaven, when 
‘death, the last enemy shall be destroyed. Then 
will the full meaning of these exalted strains of 
the Psalmist be understood and enjoyed: “ Lift 
up your heads O ye gates, and be ye lift up ye 
everlasting doors, and the king of glory shall 
‘comein. Whois the king of glory? The Lord 
of hosts, strong and a. te in battle, he is the 
of glory.” 


On SprRING. 


Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos : 
Nunc sylve frondent,nunc formosissimus annus. 
Vino. 


ON E of the principal delights which the poets 
have proposed in their descriptions of the gol 
den age is the perpetual enjoyment of Spring. 
At this most agreeable of ail seasons, Nature, 
without doubt, appears dressed in her gayest 
attire, and the fics of the earth smiles with joy, 


* Vide page 173, for a Lytic Ode on this subject. 
when 
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when she feels the genial power of the San daily - 


—jncreasing, That land which during the winter 
has exhibited nothing but a dreary waste of 
fallow ground, begins now to be covered with 
‘the green blades, which, shooting through the 
soil, convince us that Nature, during her appa- 
rent state of inactivity was secretly performing 
her operations under the surface of the ground. 
The lakes and rivers, which were lately frozen 
up to such a degree as to prevent the inland 
navigation of the country, now flow on in their 
wonted course, imparting fertility to the soil 
through which they pass, and adding to the 
universal beauty of the vernal scene. Those 
clouds, which but a few weeks ago appeared 
full of storms, and charged with copious stores 
of snow and hail, are now entirely dispersed, 
and we behold in their place the splendid ca- 
nopy of an unobscured and azure sky. The 
woods and groves, which in the winter season 
appeared in so dry and withered a state, begin 
to reassume their foliage, and clothed with their 
infant verdure, smile in sweet harmony with 
universal Nature. Even the beasts of the field 
seem to partake in the general delight, which 
the return of this season affords; for they no 
longer seek shelter in their stalls, “but go forth 
into the meadows to enjoy the tender grass, 
whilst the smallest birds renew their songs 
among the trees’ and plants. 
But amidst the joy which is now diffused 
over the face of. — does. Man the Jord of 
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all feel ineenaible to the benefits of Spring? 
Certainly not. 


Tle superior walks 
« Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 
“ And looking lively gratitude.” 


Contemplating this delightful subject, the eye of 
the mind naturally looks back with mingled emo- © 
tions of pleasure and regret to those happy times, 
in which our first parents enjoyed the sweets of 
an abiding Spring in the blissful regions of Pa- 
radise, and passed their days in uninterrupted 
felicity amid the sylvan abodes of Eden! Since 
then so numerous are the blessings of Spring, it 
of course appears one of our first duties to shew 
gratitude and love to that God, from whom all 
such pure pleasures are derived ; and to attempt 
to prove, by our piety, that we do not entirely 
disregard his mercifal dispensations towards us, 


CLIO. 
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On Time, Tauents, and Property. 
THERE is hardly any thing more impor- 


tant, and at the same time more difficult, than 
to regulate our conduct in such a way, as to 
b render ourselves of some use to the community. 
It is a sentiment generally admitted, that, “‘ man 
is not born for himself, but for society.” But 
a though this sentiment is supported, both by 
* reason and revelation, yet it very seldom ap- 
i : pears to operate sufficiently upon the mind, 
t | This remark is ‘particularly applicable to the 
| manner 
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manuer in which we dispose of our time, and 
our talents, which, as well as our property, 
were bestowed upon us, not merely for our ad- 
vantage as individuals, but for the public bene- 
fit. Some are misers, and others are spends 


thrifts, of time, and of talents, as well as of 


property. Here is one, whose time, and whose 
mind, are wholly ovcupied in those things which 
relate 10 his own benefit. That man lives te 
himself, and ‘is as much a miser, as one who 
never bestows 2 shilling on the poor, and con- 
tributes nothing to the fund of any public insti- 
tution. There is another, who neglects the im- 
provement of ‘his own mind, under the pretence 
of doing much for the public welfare. That 
man is as much a spendthrift, as one who 
squanders away his estate. The improvement 
of our time, and the employment of our talents 
are incumbent duties ; the neglect or ‘omission 
of which, is inconsistent with the character of a 
Christian, and a good member of society. 

There is one thing, which has long appeared 
to me, to contribute greatly towards the evil of 
which I complain ; namely, that of embracing 
too many objects at once, whereby the atten- 
tion is diverted into different channels, and 
consequently but a very limited portion of it 
can be allotted toeach. A person, who acts 
in this way, is like one who reads many books 
Without meditation, or spends his whole time 
incompany, and is seldom alone; or he may be 
Compared to aman, who.spends half his fortune 
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idecorating his park, while he suffers the man- 

sion to decay for want of repairs. There are 
many living characters, whose conduct serves’ 
both to illustrate, ane confirm the truth of these 
remarks. 

Benevolus, a young man of respectable 

talents and property, set out in life with a 
a laudable zeal, to devote as much as possible, 
1 both of his time and abilities to the public 
good. In the course of a short time, he sub- 
scribed to the funds of near twenty charitable 

institutions, and was speedily chosen on their 
- committees; but his mind being thus diverted, 
he could only acquire a very superficial ac- 
guaintance with the proceedings of these so 
cieties, and on that account, could render them 
but little assistance by his counsels. 

Probus, another young man, set out about the 
same time with Benevolus. He, however, took 
a different course, confined himself within a 
smaller circle, but gave his full attention to the 
business of thuse institutions in which he acted; 
by which means, he soon became weil informed 
as to their past transactions, and competent to 
afford the best advice as to their future con- 

It is true, there are some great minds, which 
are capable of taking in many objects at the 
same time, and bestowing a suitable portion of 
their attention to all; just like a person, who 
being blessed with a princely estate, and a 
generous heart, 1 is thereby enabled to contribute 

largely 
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largely to the funds of useful institutions. I 
know several of this description; men who, 


though they haye numerous avocations, and are. 


ever on the alert in exploring new channels of 


usefulness, can nevertheless devote such a por- 


tion of their time and attention to all, as to 
make it appear to others, as if each were the 
sole object of their study. But, although, this 
is an eminence beyond the reach of ordinary 
minds, it is incumbent upon every one, to do 
what he can; and if we duly consider the 
variety and extent of our necessary avocations, 
and how small a portion of time we can devote 
to tae public weal; surely, it must be deemed 
highly expedient, that what is thus laid out, 
should be expended in such a way, as may be 
most conducive to the attainment of its object ; 


for the right management of our time, and. 


the due exercise of our talents, may justly rank 
among the most important duties which we 


owe to 
CRITO. 


OxsERVATIONS cn the HEAVENS. 
(Continued from page 121.) 

BUT besides the primary and secondary planets 
already enumerated, which are considered the 
regular bodies of our system (and so regular in- 
deed that all the phenomena respecting them is 
_ caleulated for years before hand) there are other 


bodies called comets, which appear occasionally — 


ip movery pate of the heavens, and which, revolving 
round 
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ON THE HEAVENS. 
round thesun in very cecentric ellipses are recogni- 
vedas a part of the solarsystem. But of these our. 
knowledge ‘is very imperfect. They are gene-; 
rally considered to be opaque bodies, enlightened, 
by the sun, and are said to have often dificrent, 
phases like the moon. Coming from. the far: 
distant parts of the system, with great rapidity, 
they surprise us with the singular appearance of. 
atrain or tail which accompanies them: they 
become visible to.us in the-nearer parts of their 
orbits,’ and in‘a short time go off-again to vast 
distances and disappear. ‘These distances indeed 
are inconceivably great, as most of them move 
entirely beyond the planetary orbits, though some 
have descended below Mercury. ‘Their tails, - 
which sometimes are of an astonishing length, al- 
ways keep opposite to the sun, and consequently 
ean only be visible to us when seen ‘in an oblique 
direction with that luminary. These increase 
in length and brightness as they approach the 
sun, and grow shorter and fainter as they go 
from. him. Various conjectures have been 
formed respecting the tails of comets, and 
though it is acknowledged by all that they de- 
pend on the sun somehow or other, since they 
are always turned from him, yet in what manner 
this is accomplished philosophers are not agreed. 
The comet of 1774, is‘said to be at least equal 
in’ magnitude to the earth, and its tail to have’ 
extended twenty-three millions of miles: the 
tails of some others are said to have measured 
above three times this length, 
‘By 
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By observing that comets, as as 
describe equal areas in equal times, it has been 
supposed that the same comet-has appeated at 


equal intervals: ‘of time: but whether this be — 


se the case, or whether they traverse our sys- 
tem without probability of return is not yet so 
certainly determined as:to be beyond the possibi- 
ity of doubt; butas new comets are almost perpe- 


tually appearing, there is reason to expect ia» 


a proper period of time, an adequate number 
of wbservations may be made to decide this 
point. The number of comets is . consider- 
ably greater than that of the planets which move 
in the vicinity of the-sun.. From the reports of 
historians as well as. from the observations of 
late years, it is computed that more, than 450 
were seen previous to the year 1771; and when 
the attention of astronomers was called to this 
object by the expectation of the return of the 
comet of 1759, no fewer than seven were ob- 
served in the course of seven years. From this 
circumstance, and the probability that all the 
- comets recorded in ancient authors were of con- 
siderable apparent. magnitude, while the smaller 
were overlooked, it is reasonable to conclude that 
the number of comets considerably exceeds any 
estimation that might be made from tl.e obserya- 


Uons we now possess. But the number of those 


whose orbits are settled with sufficient accuracy 
to ascertain their identity when they may appear 
again, is no more than fifty nine. But of all the 


comets the periods of three only are supposed to 
Vol. vi. en be 
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ON THE HEAVENS. 
be known with any. degree of certainty, being 
computed to-returh at intervals of :75, 129 and 
575 years. The velocity of such as approach 
nearest to the sun,particularly of the comet of 
1680 (which in that part of | its orbit nearest the 
un, flew with the amazing velocity of 880,000 
miles an hour) exceeds.any swiftness that falls 
-within observation, except that of the rays of 
- dight; it beingnearly 2000 times ‘greater’ than 
the swiftness of a cannon ball; at the instant’ of 
its discharge ; yet scarcely a thousandth part of 
the velovity of light passing from the sun.* — 
» ‘The astonishing distance which this comet 
runs out into empty space, its greatest distance 
from the ‘sun being estimated at 11,200 millions 
‘of miles,: naturally suggests to our imagination 
the vast distance between our sun and the nearest 
of the fixed stars: (of which we shall treat here- 
after) of whose attraction ali the:comets must 
keep clear to return periodically and go round 
‘the sun. ‘This remarkable comet was supposed to 
be the same which had appeared in 1106, in the 
time of Henry I.—in:the year 531, in the con-— 
‘sulship of Lampadius—and in the year 44 B.C. 
‘before Julius Cesar was murdered. The comet 
which appeared in 1759 was pretty accurately 
predicted by the learned’ Dr. Halley, and'may 
again be expected to appear about the year 1835. 
Comets are said to be surrounded with atmos- 
© The velocity of a cannot ball is about eight miles per minute. 


the sun ah ° LPP 44,600 , 


-pheres 
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pheres of @ prodigious size, and to the eye, unas 


sisted with glasses, the need of a comet fxs. 
jike a cloudy star. 

Wemay conclatle den, that these amazing 
itend whom philosophy contemplates with 
awe very different’ from:that terror with which 
superstition had long viewed them, moving’ it’ 
-such amplitude of space'so numerous as they are, 
and so great assome of them, must have functions 
assigned them proportionally important’; and 
though some circumstances might at first view in- 
dicate them to be altogether unfit for the purposes 


of animal life, yet when we consider the infinite 


power and goodness of the Deity; the latter in- 


clining, the former enabling him to make ‘crea-’ 


tures suited to all states and circumstances ; that:. 


matter exists only for the sake of intelligent 
beings; and that wherever we find it, we always 


find it pregnant with ‘life, or necessarily subser= 
vient thereto; the numberless species, the asto+ 


nishing diversity of: animals in earth, air, water,’ 
and even on other animals; every blade of grass, 
every tender leaf, every natural fluid, swarming 


_ with life; and every one of these enjoying such’ 
gratifications as the nature and state of each re-’ 


quires: when we reflect moreover, that some 


cold, it seems highly probable, that such nu- 


merous and a masses of durable matter as the’ 


Oe 


comets 


centuries ago, till experience undeceived us, & 
great part of the earth was judged uninhabitable ; 
the torrid zone, by reason of excessive heat, and 
the two frigid zones because of their intolerable 
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comets are, however-unlike they be to.our carth; 
are not. destitute of beiwes capable of contein. 
plating with wonder, and acknowledging with 
gratitude, the 'wisdom, symmétry,and beauty. of 
the ereation; which is more:plainly to be ob: 
served in their extensive ‘tour through the 
in onr more eonfined circuit. 
(To be continued.) 
On. the Companison. ANimaus and 
_TH US every of creation, 
is.an obvious affinity -between the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms. .In general; however, 
it may be observed, that the more perfect traces 


‘have the least similitude,to the, vegetable pro- 


ductions, while on the contrary :the meaner the 
animal, the more local it is found to:be, and the 
more it'is affected by: the peculiarities of the 
soil where it: residesi::INumbers. of the more 
humble reptile kiads ;ate:confined to a single 
plant, nay even to a single leaf; on that they 
subsist, increase with seem 
to decay as it declines... .. 

The circumscribed of a single 
vegetable, if removed, instantly die, being, 
entirely assimilated to the plant on. which 
they feed, partaking of. its medicinal quali- 
ties, and often assuming its yery color.— 
Hence.a vast variety of the humbler animated. 
tribes are never seen but in one particular coun- 
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trys’ ‘They are incapable of existing apart from 
their kindred vegetables, which are only. the 
produce of certain climates. More perfect ani- 
mals, however, lead a life of less dependence; 
and some of the more generous kinds are found | 
tosubsist in various — of the world at the 
same time. | | 
Yet of all the scien of animated 
man, the noblest animal, appears least affected 
by the diversity of soil, and the least influenced 
by the variations of vegetable subsistence.— 
Equally unaffected by the luxuriance of the 
warmer climates, or the sterility of the frozen, 
he has spread his. habitation over the whole 
world, and finds: the means of subsistence, -as_ 
well amidst the polar regions, as the burning 
deserts of the equator. Man therefore may be 
ealled the animal of every climate, as he is nei- 
ther cirenmscribed to zones, nor confined 
territories, but exists in every climate,. and 
suffers but very gradual alterations. from: the 
nature of his situation. 
As to animals: of a meaner whom mam 
compels to.attend his: peregrinations, these being 
habituated to live ina kind of constraint, and 
upon food often different from: that of their na- 
tive soil, soon: alter: their vature with theirnoa=-. 
nshment, and assimilate’ themselves to the ve- 
getables on which they are fed. Thus man the 
lord of the creation, himself unaffected in any: 
very perceptible degree, directs the nature of 


| animals at pleasure; and trains them. 
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162 - COMPARISON, &c. 
his use, or his humour. In those wide un. 
cultivated wildernesses where man in his savage 
state possesses inferior strength, and the beasts 
claim divided dominion, the whole forest swarms 
with-noxious animals and vegetables. Animals, 
in a great measure -yet undescribed, and vege- 
tables which want a name. 

» But the greatest possible increase of vegetable 
life, according to the present constitution of our 
earth, itis probable,would be insufficient were there 
not animals which subsisted on animals,and which 
themselves in their turn are food for superior 


: animals. Were all animals to subsist on veges 


tables, thousands of beings would soon become 
extinct, from a deficiency of provision; but pro- 
vidence has wisely constituted things: one ani- 
mal supports another, and thus the infinite va- 
riety of existences which people the earth, are 

all supplied with food suited to their natures. 
On enumerating the amazing variety of land 
animals, (which have been estimated at twenty: 
thousand) we can scarcely reckon up a single 
hundred, from which man derives any consi- 
derable benefit; the rest are all either his open 
or his secret enemies, immediately attacking 
him in person, or intruding on that food he 
has appropriated to himself. Vegetables on 
the contrary, though existing in a greater va- 
riety, are but few of them noxious; the most 
deadly poisons being properly corrected are 
often of the most essential service in medicine; 
and even those plants. which. seem, only to, ens 
cum ber 


cumbef the ground, serve for food to a race of 


friendship'or indifference. 
_Animal ‘substances have been 
from those of. vegetables. by two circumstances : 
first, that the former when burnt are found per- 
fectly insipid, al] animal salts being volatile and: 
evaporating. with heat, whereas the contrary is 
experienced in vegetables, which ‘constantly 
retain some fixed salt'in their ashes.. Secondly, 
that no pure acid is-contained in any animal 
juice, nor can any acid salt be extracted from it, 
though these qualities are known to exist in all 
vegetables. Animals however may be convert- 
ed into their vegetable nature by putrefaction. 
COTTON, 
“(From Renny’s History of Jamaica. ) | 
THIS valuable vegetable wool grows sponta- 


neously in all the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, 
and America, ‘and affords to man an agreeable 


and a healthful covering. The cotton wool. 


which is manufactured into cloth, consists of 
two distinct kinds, called by the planter Green 
Seed Cotton and Shrub Cotton. The former, on 
account of the difficulty of separating the wook 
from the seed, (which can only be done by the 
hand) is so troublesome and expensive, that it 
is seldom cultivated and little attended to. The 
Shrub Cotton is in appearance not unlike an 
European Corinthian Busb, and may be divided’ 


into several varieties, all. of which, however, © 


nearly 


animals, which mankind either 
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glossy down. The wool is now gathered, the 
seeds being enveloped in it, from which they are 
afterwards separated by a machine somewhat 
resembling aturner’s lathe: it is called a Gin, 
and is composed of two small rollers placed 
close and parallel to each other ina frame, and 
turned in opposite directions by different wheels, 
which are moved by the feet. ‘The cotton being 
put by the hand close to these rollers, as they 
move round, readily passes between them, leav- 
ing behind the seeds, which are too large for _ 
the interspace. The wool is afterwards hand. 

picked, that it. may be properly cleaned of 
decayed leaves, broken seeds, and wool that 


has been stained 4nd damaged in the pod. It 


is then packed into bags containing about 200 
pounds weight each, and in this state is sent to” 
market, | 
On Natura PuiLosopny. 
(Abridged from Cavallo’s Elements of Philosophy.) 
THE word philosophy, though used by an- 
cient authors in sensés somewhat different, does, 
however, in iis most usual acceptation, meat 
the love of general knowledge. . 1t is divided inte 
moral and natural. Moral philosophy treats 
of the manners, the duties, and the conduct of 
man, considered as a rational and social. being ; 
but the business of natural philosophy, is to 
collect the history. of the phenomena which take 
place amongst natural things, viz. amongst the 
Wodies of the universe: to investigate their 
causes 
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‘causes'and effects; and thence to dedice such 
natural laws, as may afterwards be apptes toa 
variety of useful purposes. 3 
We need not say much with respect five 
end or design of natural philosophy. Its appli- 
cation and its uses, or the advantages which 

mankind may derive therefrom, will be easily 
suggested, by a very superficial examination of 
whatever takes place about us. - The properties 
of the air we breathe ; the action and power of 
dur limbs ; the light, the sound, and other per- 

: ceptions of our senses ; the actions of the en- 
gines that are used in hesbesil ry, navigation, &c. 
the vicissitudes of the seasons; the movements 
of the celestial bodies, and so forth; do all fall 
under the consideration of the philosopher. 
Our welfare, our very existence depends — 
then. 

A very slight acquaintance with the political 
state of the world, will be sufficient to shew, that 
the cultivation of the various branches of natural 
philosophy, has actually placed the Europeans, 
and their colonies, above the rest of mankind. 

Their discoveries and improvements in astro- 
homy, optics, navigation, chemistry, magnetism, 
mineralogy, and in the numerous arts which 
depend on those and other branches of philo- 
sophy, have supplied them’ with innumerable 
articles of use and luxury ; have multiplied theit 
riches; and have extended their powers to a 


degree even beyond the expectations of our pres, 
decessors 
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ON NATURAL PrirLosoriry. 

The axioms of. philosophy, or the axioms 
which have been deduced from common and 
constant experience, are so evident and so ge. 
nerally known, that it will be sufficient to men. - 
tion a few of them only. 

I. Nothing has no property ; hence 

Il. No substance, or nothing can be produced 
from nothing. _ 

Matter cannot be or 
to nothing. 


Some persons may, perhaps, not readily ad- 


| mit the propriety of the Jast axiom ; seeingthat a 


great many things appear to be utterly destroyed 
by the action of fire; also, that. water may be 


caused to disappear by means of evaporation, 


and so forth. But it must be observed, that in — 
those cases, the substances are not annihilated: 
they are only dispersed, or removed from 
one place to another; or they are divided into 
particles so minute as to elude our senses. Thus, 
when a piece of wood is placed upon the fire, 
the greatest part of it disappears, and a few 
ashes only remain; the weight and bulk of 
which does not amount to the hundredth part of 


the original piece.of wood. Now in this case, 


the piece of wood is divided into its component 
substances, which the action of the fire drives 
different. ways: ‘the fluid part, for instance, be- 
comes steam ; the light coaly part, either ad- 
heres to the chimney; or is dispersed through 
the air, &c, And, if after the combustion, the 
scattered materials were collected together ; the 
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sun of their weights would equal the weight of 
| the original piece of wood. 

’ IV. Every effect is produced by a cause, and 
1s is proportionate to it. | 

It may, in general be observed, with respect 
to these. axioms, that we orfly mean to assert 
what has been constantly shewn, and confirmed 
by experience ; and is not contradicted either 
by reason, or by. any experiment. But we do 
not mean to assert, that they are as evident as 
the axioms of geometry ; nor do we in the least, 
presume to prescribe limits to the agency of 
the Almighty. Creator of every thing; whose 
-- power, and whose ends are too far removed from 

the reach of our understandings. 

Haying stated the principal axioms of . 
sophy, j it is in the next place, necessary to meu; 
tion the rules of philosophizing, which have 
been formed after mature consideration, for the 
purpose of preventing errors as much as pos- 
sible ; and in order to lead the student of nature 
along the shortest and safest way, to the attain- 
ment of true and useful ” knowledge. These 
rules are not more than four, viz. I 

I. We are to admit no more causes of natural 
things, than such as are both true and sufiicient 
to explain the appearances. | 

_ IL. Therefore to the same natural effects we 
must, as far as possible, assign the same causes, 

HI. Sach qualities of bodies as are not capa- 
ble of increase or decrease, and which are found 
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to belong to all bodies within the reach of our 
experiments, are to be esteemed the universal 
qualities of ali bodies whatsoever. 

[V. In experimental philosophy, we are to 
look upon propositions collected by general 
induction from phenomena, as ace@uirately or 
very nearly true; notwithstanding any contrary 
hypothesis that may be imagined, till such time 
as other phenomena occur, by which they either 
may be corrected, or may be shewn to be liable 
to exceptions. | | 

Besides a strict adherence to the above men- 
tioned rules, whoever wishes to make any profi- 
ciency in the study of nature, should make him- 
self acquainted with the various branches of the 
mathematics ; at least with the elements of geo- 
metry, arithmetic, trigonometry, and the prin- 
cipal properties of the Conic sections ; for since 
almost every physical effect depends upon mo- 
tion, magnitude, and figure ; it is impossible to 
calculate velocities, powers, weights, times, Xc. 
without a competent degree of mathematical 
kuiowledge; which science may in truth be 
called the language of nature. 


| MAXIM. 
AUGUSTUS the Roman emperor said, he 


was sure of his friends, and therefore thought 
it wisdom to shew kindness to his eneiies, that 
he might thereby gain thejr affections, 


POETRY. 
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we 


DAVID AND GOLIATH, 


A LYRIC ODE, 


“ And itcame to pass, as they came, when David was returned 
from the slaughter of the Philistine, that (be women came out of 

~ all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet King Saul, 
with tabrets, with joy and with instruments of music: and the 

- women answeredone another as they played, and said, Saul 
hath slain his thousands and David his ten thousands,”” 1 Sar 
muel, xvill. 6, 7. | 


DAUGHTERS of Israe! advance, 
With pipe and tabret aid the dance, 
In tuneful numbers sing: * 
Let none refuse to juin their lays, : 
Let none this day refuse to praise 
Our hero and our king: 
Saul, by whose hand a thousand foes were slain, 
David, by whom ten thousand dye the plain, | 


ad 


x 


We sing the proud Philistine’s death;» 
David the vict’ry won by faith, 
By faith the giant slew: 
No,warlike weapon gives the wound, 
Nor sword nor spear with him is found, / 
When Heav’n directs the blow. 
Let Saul his thousands boast, by David slain 
Full tens of thousands overspread the plait. » 
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‘So 


With these he boldly rush’d to meet the foe, 
While his stretch’d arm prepares the fatal blow. 
The 


With sword and shield, and massy spear, 4 
And all th’ artillery of war, 
Behold the son of pride! 
Whilst ‘David need no armour bring | 

But a few pebbles and a sling, } ee 

The contest to decide. 
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Say great Goliath now, of what avail 
‘Thy brazen helmet and thy coat. of mail? 


POETRY. 

The missile weapon, wing’d with speed, 
ee Ne’er deviates from the course decreed, 
2: | But swift pursues its way ; 

Pali Until, with agonizing pain, 

1% It pierc’d the centre of the brain, 

i | Where reason holds her sway. 


The monster felt the fatal wound ; 
His fail his clashing arms resound, 
And echoing vales repeat: 
Where’s now his pride? where now his boast? 
Behold him prostrate in the dust, 
Low at the victor’s feet! 
Thus fell the son of insolence and pride! 
Thus fell the man who Israel’s God defied! 


So a tall pine, which long has stood 
The pride and glory of the wood, 
A sudden fate has found : 
By lightning’s force asunder rent, 
It’s tow’ring summits dowaward bent, 
Descending sweep the ground ; 
Whilst its tremendous ruins far and wide, 
Give timely warning to the sons of pride. 
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Thus the Philistine champion fell : 
Hence let succeeding ages tell 
This victory of faith ; 
. That David with a sling and stone, 
Confiding in the Lord alone, 
Procur’d the giant’s death. 
Let Saul his thousands boast, by David slain 
. Fall tens of thousands overspread the plain, 


Saul 
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POETRY. 


Saul led our armies to the field, 
But David fore'd the foe to yield, 
And vanqguish’d all their pow’rs : 
Saul set the battle in array, © 
But David’s prowess gain’d the day, 
And made the vict'ry ours. 
- Let Saul his thousands boast, by David slai 
Full tens of thousands overspread the plain 


A REFLECTION ON REAL HAPPINI 


As remote from DISSIPATION, 
Translated from Lucretius. 


HOW sweet to stand when tempests tear the n 


On the firm cliff, and mark the seaman’s toil 


Not that another’s danger sooths the heart; | 
But from such toil how sweet tw feel secure ! 


How sweet at distance from the strife to see 


Contending hosts, amd hear the clash of war] 


But sweeter far on wisdoim’s height secure, 
Upheld by truth to fix our firm abode, 
To watch the busy crowd that far Lelow, 


For ever wander in pursuit of bliss ; 

To mark the strife for honour and renown, 
For wit and wealth insatiate, ceaseless urg ‘d, 
Day after day with labour unrestrain’d. | 


O wretched mortals! race perverse and blind! 


Thro’ what dread dark, what ‘perilous pursuits - 


‘Pass you this round of being? Know you n 
Of all you toil for, nature nothing asks, 
But for the body freedom from disease, 

And sweet unanxious quiet for the mind ? 
And little claims the body to be sound 

But litle strves to strew the paths we tread 
Wah joys beyond e’en nature’s utmost wish. 
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Paints the green meads with roseate flowers 


‘What tho’ the dome be whose proud walls 


A thousand lamps irradiate, ptopt sublime’ — | 
By frolic forms of youth, andimassy gold, 
Flinging their splendors o’er the midnight feast ; 


Though gold and silver blaze not o'er the | 


Nor music echo round the gaudy reof! 
Yet, listless laid thevelvet grass along;, 


Near gliding streams by shadowy trees o'er 
Sach pomp we need not; such, still less, when Spring” 


On down reclin'd or wrapp’d in purple robe, 
The thirsty fever burns with heat as 


As when its victim ona pallet pants. 


— 


‘Various flow'rs deck'the plam, 
 Gilds again the brighten’deast. | 
Jn the meadows preen and gay, 
Now the'sportive lambkins play; | 
Birds in concert join their notes, 
Sweetly tune their warbling throats. 
Faint and feeble emblem this, 
Of that neyer fading bliss, 
In the realms beyond the sky; 
Free from sorrow, smand puin, 
They with’ Christ shall: ever 
There Jéhovah’s praise shall sings 
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Shall 

“When the whole earth a song shall reise, 


song to our Redeemer’s 


“The glories of his name; 
To teach the Heathen world to raise ie ai 
A to their’ Redeemer’s Praise.” 


4 


Rejoice ye favout’d few, 
Fearless of death or pain ; 


For you with joy shall view 
Your is not in vain.’ 


Soon shall you hear 
A song to. your Redeemer's praise. 


n shall the Indian'vace,) 


And rude barbarian too, 

_ His profier’d love wi 
for bis mercy sue: 
¥~§eon. strive with all their pow’rs. to raise 
song to their Redeemer’s praise. 


Socin shall they ledyn tovsing 
Tae Father’s sacred Name; 
| To Christ their praises bring, 


Add tell the Spirit's fame; 


Fe join with ts one song raise 
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reer 


emblem too of souls array 


‘THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 


BEHOLD yon unassuming flow’r, 
Reclines it’s drvoping .head ; 

Content to bloom in humble bow’r, 

And grace it’s native bed. 


Cloth’d in a vest of spotless hue, 
Pure e’en.as mountain snows ; 

Yet veil’d by leaves it shrinks from view, 
Nor will those charms disclose. 


Sweet flow’r! the beauties which I trace 


Are not confin'd to thee ; 


They ever dwell where dwells the grace 
Of sweet humility. 


iw hen I beliold humility, 
Screen merit with her veii ; 
In such retiring woith I see 
The lily of the vale. 


Sweet flow’r? the emblem fair of Him 
Who veil’d divinity, 

«¢ The lily among thorns” of sin 
-Rob’d in humanity. 


Thy purest white may well express 
His mind from blemish free, | 
Unstain’d by sin’s defiling dross, 
Or sin’s infirmity. | 


In that all-spotless dress. | 
A vesture which can never fade, 
“ The robe of righteousness.” 
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Ob Thou who clothes the lily fair 
Thy graces shed on me; 

Oh banish pride, that sinfal snare. 
And grant humility. 


ANNE. 
The Errects of Earuy Risine and Sxorn, 
 Contrasted. 


IN Middlesex liv’d a young delicate dame, 
Who long in the morning would lie :’ 

Her friends strove to rouse her, or put her to shame, 
And fear’d the young lady would die, = 

Her limbs were relax’ d, and her nerves all mat 

And languor appear’d in her eye: 
Her mother and sister around her now hung, 
| poor Stella would die. 


| 


One day, as they anxiously stood round her bed 
And cried out aloud it was noon ; 

‘She half op’d her eyes, and just yaliitlagly sald, 
“ Alas! you have wak’d me too soon!” 


_ Again they attempted to rouse her from sleep, 
While tears trickled down from theireye; — 

In deepest affliction they cry out and weep, 
“Why Stella, my dear, you will die!” : 


At length being startled and fill’d with dismay, 
She ventures to trip down the lawn: 

Till now she grows healthy and sprightly, and By, 
And wakes every day with the dawn. 
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She vies with Aurora in crimson and red; 
Her cheeks the vermilion assume; > 
The breezes of morning around her nuw shed 
Fresh beauty and fragrance and bloom. 


She walks to the meadows to smell the mown hay, 
And views the green ears of the corn; 

Thelark, thrash, and blackbird, ali blithesome and By, 
Salute her as queen of the morn. 


~The exquisite odours of spring she inhales, 

From cowslips and woodbine so sweet ; 
) And when an excursion she takes through the vales,. 
i The Graces attend at her feet. 


i i The wocd-nymphs assemble with mirth and with glee, 
etn é.mbitious to join in her train; 


These al] are delighted, and think that they see 
Diana herself on the plain. 


Now healthful.and cheerful she tells her dear friends, 


What pleasure this—exercise yields ; 

| ie Then cordially thanks them, and makes some amends, 
; 1 Inviting them all to the fields. 

14 ** Awake now from slumber, his ardently cries) 

||) a Lay hold on the prime of the day; 

The » And feasting with rapture your ears and your eyos 
Enjoy all the sweets of the May. 

| 

a : “« Stop here for a moment, and silently pause, 

ine Reflect how these objects combine 

Lid | To point out to man an INTELLIGENT CAUSE, 

tie And demonstrate a Power Divine!” 
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| 
ODE TO THE CUCKOO 


HAIL, beauteous stranger of the grove, 
Thou messenger’ of spriwg ! 

Now heav’n repairs thy rural seat, 
And woods thy welcome ring. 


What time the daisy decks the green, 
Thy certain voice we_hear ; 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year? 


‘Delightful visitant! with thee, 
J hail the time of flow’rs ; 
And hear the sound of music sweet, 
From birds among the bow’ rs. 


The schoo! boy, wand ring thro’ the wood, 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts the new voice of. spring to hear, 
And imitates thy luy. 


What vane the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fliest thy vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in other lands, 
Another spring to hail. 


Sweet bird!. thy bower 1s ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, * 
No winter in thy year! _ 


O could I fly, I’d'fly with thee? 

. Wed make with joyful wing, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 
Companions of the spring. 


LORENZA. 
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On the of a Lark duriag Sprinc. 
LOVELY chantress of the dawn, 

Welcome the returning spring ; 
Take the pinions of the morn,. 

Shake thy plumes, and sweetly sing 


Leave thy dew besprinkled nest, _ 
Rise, and:shew thy speckled breast. 


Now the day-spring beams from far, 


Now the shades of night retire; _ 
Charmer, mount thy liquid car, 

Rising upward, still aspire ; | 
Leave thy couch of spangled dew, 


-Rise-to reals of heav’nly blue. 


Yon blue vault, divinely bright, 
Sweetly strikes the ravish’d eye; _ 

Take the swiftness of the light, __ 
Seek, O seek, thy native sky ;_ 

There, in softly-warbled lays, 

Chant thy great Cr eator’ S praise. 


TIME. 
WAVE after wave, as rivers flow, 
- And to the ocean run; 
So minutes after minutes go, 
And are for ever gone. 
Oh! who would then poem time away, 
And trifle to his cost? 
_ My hours in idle childish ve 
Shall never more be lost. 
~ G. §, 
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Life of Puitip the Evangelist. 
AFTER the ascension of the Son*of Gad to 
heaven, those who believed in him at Jerusalem 
were united together as a church, that they 
might obey the ordinances of their Lord and 
Master, and likewise edify and watch over one 
another. The brotherly love of this primitive 
church was very conspicuous. Many of them 
were collected from the poorer orders of society, 
others were reduced to a state of poverty by 
means of the violent persecutions towhich they 
were subject for their profession of the gospel. 
Those whose property escaped the fury of their 
persecutors, freely cast it into a common fund, 
from which the poor and the persecuted might 
derive support. The necessitous were so many, 
that the pastors of the church could not give 
that attention to all their cases which they me- 
rited: this circumstance occasioned considera- 
ble murmuring among some of the widows, who 
had been overlooked 3 in the distribution ; which 
led the apostles to direct the church, to Salad from 
among themselves a suitable number of persons, 


Whose duty it should be to attend to the distribu- — 
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tion of the bounty of the church. The church 
instantly saw the necessity and propriety of the 
proposal,and proceeded to the selection of seven 
pious, zealous, and upright men. The names of 
two of them are very familiar to every reader of 


the New Testament, Stephen and Philip. The 


former was the first martyr for the faith of Christ, 
and the latter a most successful preacher of that 
faith. The scene of his labours was in Sama- 
ria, the ancient metropolis of the country be- 
longing to the ten tribes, which lay about forty- 


‘two miles from Jerusalem. Thither Philip went 


for a time, probably to escape the persecution 
which had begun in Jerusalem. But he did not 
go there to be exempted from labour; no, but 
like the genuine servants of Jesus in all ages, 
wherever+he went he attended to his lord’s busi- 
ness. He accordingly preached the gospel of 


Christ to the inhabitants of the city, and con- | 
firmed the truth which he preached by many . 


merciful miracles which he wrought; the most 
inveterate and affecting diseases being instantly 
removed from multitudes who were brought to 
him. All this was effected by a power he re- 
ceived from Jesus Christ. These cures caused 
great and general joy in that city, for each of 


the healed must have had friends and acquaint~ 


ances deeply interested in their recovery. 


There were many of the Samaritans who re- 


joiced, however, on a far higher and nobler ac- 
count. They rejoiced through faith in the mer 


ciful message which Philip delivered them from | 


God, concerning the ‘forgiveness’ of all their 


8 ? sins 
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THE EVANGELIST. ‘18s 
sins through the death of his Son. They found 
they were redeemed unto God from sin and from 
‘wrath by the shedding of the precious blood of | 
Jesus Christ. The causes of illuminations in 
modern cities are events truly trifling compared 
to that which excited universal joy in the city of 
Samaria. No limbs or lives were lost on this 
occasion; all which took place was connected, 
either with.a temporal salvation of the bod y, or 
the eternal salvation. of the soul. Cirist: came 
not to destroy but to save the lives of men, and 
the propagation of his gospel is connected’ with 
the extension of saving health to all nations. © 
There happened to be a noted conjuror at that 
time in Samaria, who no doubt impeded the suc- 
cess of Philip’s preaching. He had long at- 
tached the inhabitants unto himself by his be-. 
witching deeds of sorcery, so that they judged 
_ him to be possessed of the power of God. It 
is probable that the devil gave him all the as- 
sistance that he could to work wonders, that he 
might thereby prevent the spread.of Christ’s 
kingdom in that direction; but what can with- 
_ Stand the force of Christ’s truth, when attended 
by his almighty power and illuminating grace? 
 Nothing:—All the policy. and sophistry of hell 
must give way ; the mediator must reign trium- 
phant. Even Simon himself professed to be- 


lieve the truths which Philip testified goncern-_ 


ing the great Redeemer, and viewed his miracles 

with astonishment, judging them far superior 

to he had ever attempted to perform. 
To be continued. ) 
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VANITY INSCRIBED 

Vanity tnscribed on Aut THINGS 

(From Watts’s Improvement of the Mind.) _ 
TIME, like a long flowing stream, makes 
haste into eternity, and is for ever lost and swal- 
lowed up there ; and while it is hastening to its 
period, it sweeps away all things with it which 
are not immortal. There is a limit appointed 
by providence to the duration of all the plea. 


sant and desirable scenes of life, to all the works 
of the hands of men, with all the glories and 


excellencies of animal nature, and all that is 
made of flesh and blood. Let us not doat upon 
any thing here below, for heaven hath inscribed 
vanity uponit. The moment is hastening when 
the decree of heaven shall be uttered, and pro- 
vidence shall pronounce upon every glory of the 


earth, “ its time shall be no longer.” 


What is that stately building, that princely 
palace, which now entertains and-amuses our 


sight with ranks of marble columns, and wide- 


spreading arches, that gay edifice which ene 
riches our imagination with a thousand royal 
Ornaments, and a profusion of costly and glitters 
ing furniture? Time, and all its circling hours, | 
with a swift wing are brushing it away ; decay 


steals upon it insensibly, and a few years hence 


it shall be in mouldering ruin and desolation. 
Unhappy } ossessor, if he has no better inheri- 
tance! What are those fine and elegant gar- 
dens, those delightful walks, those gentle as-_ 


cents and soft declining slopes, which raise and 


sink the eye by turns to a thousand vegetable 


plea- 
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ON ALL THINGS. 186 
—= 
pleasures How lovely are those sweet borders, 
and those growing varieties of bloom and fruit, 
which recall lost paradise to mind! Those liv- 
ing parterres which regale the seuse with vital 
fragrancy, aud make glad the sight by their 
yefreshing verdure and intermingled flowery 
beauties! The scythe of time is passing over 
them all: they wither, they die away, they 
droop and vanish into dust, their duration is 


short; a few months deface all their yearly glo-. 


ries, and within a few years, perhaps all these 
- yising terras-walks, these gentle verging decli- 
vities, shall lose all order and elegance, and be- 
come a rugged heap of ruins: those well dis- 
tinguished borders and parterres shall be levell- 
ed in confusion, and thrown into common earth 


again, for the ox and the ass to graze) upon 
them. Uuhappy man, who possesses this agree- 


able spot of ground, if he has no — more 
durable than this ! 


And no wonder that these labours of the 
hands of men should perish, when even the 


works of God are perishable ! 


What are these visible heavens, those lower 


skies, and this globe of the earth? They are 
indeed the glorious workmanship of the Al- 
mighty. But they are waxing old, and waiting 
their period too; when the angel shall pro- 


nounce upon them, that time shall be no mores. 


The heavens shall be folded up as a vesture, the 
elements of the lower world shall melt with fer- 
Vent heat, and the earth, and all the works 
Q 8 thereof 
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VANITY INSCRIBED 


— 


thereof, shall be burnt up with fire. May the 


unruinable world be but my portion, and the 
heaven of heavens my inheritance, which is 


built for an eternal mansion for the sons of God! 
These buildings shall outlive time and nature, 
and exist through unknown ages of felicity, 

W hat have we morials to be proud of in our 
present state, when every human glory is so fu- 
gitive and fading? Let the brightest and the 
best of us say to ourselves, that we are but dust 
and vanity. 

Is my body for med upon a graceful nici 


Are my limbs well turned, and my complexion 
better coloured than my neighbours? Beauty, 
even in perfection, is of the shortest date; a few 


years will inform me that its bloom vanishes, its 
flower withers, its lustre grows dim, its duration 
shall be no longer: and if life be prolonged, yet 
the pride and glory of it is for ever lost in age 
and wrinkles: or perhaps our vanity meets a 


speedier fate. Death and the grave, with a so- 


vereign and irresistible command, summon the 
brightest as well as the coarsest pieces of hu- 
man nature, to lie down early in their cold em- | 
braces ; and at last they must all mix together, 
among worms and corruption. Alsop the de- 
tormed, and Helena the fair, are lost and undis- 


tunguished in common earth. Nature in its 


gayest bloom is buta painted vanity. 
Are my nerves well strung and vigorous ? Is 
may activity and strength far superior to my 


neighbours in the days of youth? But youth has 
ita 
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its appointed limit ; age steals upon it, unstrings: 


the nerves, and makes the force of nature lan- 
-guish into infirmity and feebleness. Sampson 
and Goliath would have lost their boasted advan- 
tages of stature and their brawny limbs, | in the 
course of half a century, though the one had 
escaped the sling of David, a the other the 
rengeance of his own hands in the ruin of Da- 
gon’s temple. Man in his best estate, is a 
flying shadow and vanity. 

Even those nobler powers of hia life, 
which to something angelical in 
them, [ mean the powers of wit and fancy, gay 
‘imagination, and capacious memory, they are 
all subject to the same laws of decay and death. 
What though they can raise and animate /beau- 
tiful scenes in a moment, and in imitation of 
creating power, can spread bright appearances 
and new worlds before the senses and the souls 
of their friends! What though they can enter- 
tain the better part of maukind, the polite and 
refined world with high delight and rapture! 
These scenes of rapturous delight grow flat and 
old by a frequent review, and the very powers 
that raised them grow feeble apace. What 
though they can give immortal applause and 
fame to their possessors! It is but the immor- 
tality of an empty name, a mere succession of 
the breath of men, and it is a short sort of im- 
mortality too, which must die and perish | when 
this world perishes. A poor shadow of dura- 
tion indeed, while the real period of these 
powers 
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powers is hastening every day; they languish 
and die as fast as animal nature, which has a 
large share in them, makes haste to its decay ; 


and the time.of their exercise shall shortly be 


no more. | 

In vain the aged poet or the painter would 
call up the muse and genius of their youth, and 
summon aii the arts of their imagination, to 
spread and dress out some visionary scene: in 
vain the elegant orator would recall the bold 
and masterly figures, and all those flowery ima- 
ges which give ardour, grace, and dignity te 
his younger composures, and charmed every 
ear: they are gone, they are fled. beyond the 
reach of their owner’s call; their time is past, 


they are vanished and lost beyond ali hope of 


recovery. The God of nature has pronounced 
an impassable period upon all the powers and 
pleasures and glories of this mortal state. Let 
us then be afraid to make any of them our 
boast or our happiness, but point our affections 
to those diviner objects, whose nature is ever- 
lasting ; let us seek those religious attainments, 
and those new-created powers of a sanctified 
mind, concerning which it shall never be pro- 
nounced, that their time shall be no longer. 

O may every one of us be humbly content, at 
the call of heaven, to part with all that is plea- 
sing or magnificent here on earth; let us re- 
sign even these agreeable talents when the God 
of nature demands; and when the hour arrives, 
that we shall close our eyes to all visible ~~ 
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and lay our fleshy structure in the dust; let us 
yield up our whole-selves to the hence: of our 
Creator, who shall reserve our spirits with him- 
self; and while we chearfully give up all that 
was mortal to the grave, we may lie down full 
of the joyful hope of a rising immortality, New 
and unknown powers and glories, brighter 
flames of imagination, richer scenes of wit and 
fancy, and diviner talents are preparing for us, 
when we shall awake from the dust, and the 
-mind itself shall have its faculties in a sublime 


state of improvement. These shall make us 


equal, if uot superior to angels, for we are nearer 
akin to the Son of God than they are, and 
therefore we shall be made more like him. 


OBSERVATIONS on the Heavens. 
(Continued from page 160.) 

HAVING thus taken a general view of the 
solar system, which, though great in itself, 13 
“mall in comparison with the immensity of the 
universe, we shall next proceed to the contem- 
plation of those other vast bodies called tie jived 
stars, These are distinguislied by the naked eye 
from the planets, by being less bright and lumi- 
nous, and by continually exhibiting tuat appear~ 
ance which we call the twinkling of the stars. 
This arises from their being so extremely small 
that the interposition of the least bod ys of which 
there are many constantly floating in the air, 


deprives us of the sight of them; when the in- 
terposed 
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= 
terposed body changes its place, we again see 
the star, and this succession being 0e- 
casions the twinkling. 

Whoever supposes the fixed stars placed ina 
concave sphere, as they appear to us, must have 
a narrow and contracted idea of the Supreme 
Beinc; for one star appears large and another 
small, because one is immensely distant from us 
in comparison of another. Those which are 
nearest to us, and therefore appear largest, are 
called stars of the first magnitude ; those of the 
second magnitude appear less, being at a greater 
distance, and so proceeding on to the sixth mag- 
nitude, which includes all the fixed stars that are 


visible without a telescope. 


As to the number of the fixed stars, though 
in aclear winter’s night without moonshine they 
seem to be innumerable, (which is owing to their 
strong sparkling, and our looking at them ina 
confused manner) yet when the whoie firmament 
is divided into constellations, the number that 
can at any time be seen with the naked eye is 
not above.a thousand. Since the invention of 
telescopes indeed, the number of the fixed stars 
has been justly considered as immense; because 
the greater perfection we arrive atin our glasses, 
the wore stars alwa¥s appear to us, so that we 
can set no limits to their number or their dis- 
tances. By telescopes we formerly could see 


three times the number we can by-the naked 
eye,and Mr. Flamsteed, late Royal Astronomer 
at Greenwich, made a catalogue of about 3000 
staré 
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THE HEAVENS. 
stars; but now, telescopes having received fur- 
ther improvement, in the most crouded part of 
the milky way 116,000 have passed before the 
jastrument in a quarter of an hour; and it is 


probable, if every star was specified that is vi- 


“gible through the largest telescope, the number 
would amount to 9O 
The immense distance of the fixed stars — 
our earth and from each other, is of all consi- 
derations the most proper for raising our ideas 


of the works of God. Our earth is at so great | 


a distance from the sun, that if viewed from 
thence it would appear no bigger than a point, 
although its circumference is known to be up- 
wards of 25,000 miles. . Yet that distance is so 
small, compared with the earth’s distance from 
the fixed stars, that if the orbit in which the 
earth moves round the sun were solid, and seen 
from the nearest star, it would likewise appear 
no bigger than a point, although it is at least 
190,000,000 of miles in diameter. For not- 
“withstanding the earth, in going round thesun, 
1s 190 millions of miles nearer to some of the 


Stars at one time of the year than at another, yet — 


the appareut magnitude and distance of a fixed 
star is not sensibly affected by it, so that the star 
does not appear to be any nearer to us when the 
earth is in that part of its orbit nearest the star, 
than it seemed to be when the earth was at the 
most distant part of it, or 19U millions of miles 
farther removed from the same star - and a te- 
lescope which maguifies above 200 tidics, does 
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192 ON THE HEAVENS. 
not sensibly magnify them, which proves them. 

to be at least 4,000,000 times farther from us 
than we are from the sun. 

The star nearest us, and consequently the 
largest in appearance, is the dog-star or Sirius, 
Now the dog-star appears 27,000 times less than 
the sun; and as the distance of the stars must - 
be greater in proportion as they seem less, ma- 
thematicians have computed the distance’ of 
Sirius from us to be two billions and two hun- 
dred thousand millions of miles. A ray of 


light, therefore, though its motion is so quick 
as to be commonly thought instantaneous, takes 


up more time in travelling from the stars to us, 
than we do in making a West-India voyage. A 
sound would not come to us from thence in 
50,000 years. And a cannon-ball, flying at the 
rate of 480 miles an hour, would not reach us in 
700,000 years. The celebrated Huygens car- 
ries this thought so faras to believe it not im- 
possible that there may be stars at such incon- 
ceivable distances, that their light has not yet 
reached the earth since its creation; although 
the velocity of light be more than a million times | 
greater than the -velocity of a cannon-ball: and 
Mr. Addison very justly observes, this thought 
is far from being extravagant, when we consider 
that the universe is the work of infinite power, 


prompted by infinite goodn ess, having an infi- 


nite space to exert itself in; so that our imagie 
nation can set no bounds to it | 


(To be continued. ) 
Epvucation. 
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EpucaTion of the Spartan Yourtn. 
(Extracted from Rollins Ancient History.) 

THE long duration of the laws established 

_ by Lycurgus is certainly very wonderful; but 

the means he made use of to succeed therein are 


no less worthy of admiration. The principal of 


these was the extraordinary care he took to have 
the Spartan youth brought up in an exact and 


severe discipline: for (as Plutarch observes) the © 


‘religious obligation of an oath, which he ex- 
acted from the citizens, would have been a fee- 
ble tie, had he not by education infused his laws, 
as it were, into the minds and manners of the 
children, and made them suck in almost with 
- their mother’s ‘milk an affection for his institu- 


tions. This was the reason why his principal 


ordinances subsisted above five hundred years, 
having sunk into the very temper and hearts of 
the people, like a strong and good dye that pe- 
hRetrates thoroughly. Cicero makes the same 
remark, and describes the courage and virtue of 
the Spartans, not so much to their own natural 
dispositions, as to their excellent education. 
All this shews of what importance it is to a 
state to take care, that their youth be brought 
up in a manner proper to inspire them with a 
love for the laws of their country. | 
_ The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristo- 
tle repeats in express ‘terms, was, that as chil- 
dren belong to the state, their education ought 
to be directed by the state, and the views and 
interests of the state only considered therein. 
Vol. Vil. R 
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Tt was, for this reason he desired they should all 
be educated in common, and not left to the hv- 
‘mour and caprice of their parents, who gene- 
rally, through a soft and blind indulgence, and 
a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once beth the 
bodies and minds of their children. At Sparta, 
from their tenderest years, they were inured to 
labour and fatigue by the exercises of hunting | 
and racing, and accustomed betimes to endure 
hunger and thirst, heat and cold; and what it 
is difficult to make mothers Liliews all these 
hard and laborious exercises tended to_ procure 
them health, and make their constitutions the 
more vigorous and robust, able to bear the hard- 
ships and fatigues of war; the thing for which 


they werevall designed from their cradles. 


But the most excellent thing in the Spartan 


education, was the teaching young people so 


perfectly well how to obey. It is from hence 


the poet Simonides gives that city such a mag- 
nificent epithet, * which denotes, that they alone 


knew how to subdue the passions of men, in 
the same manner as horses are taught to obey 
the spur and the bridle, by being broken and 
managed while they are young. For this rea- 
son, Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send his 
children to Sparta, that they might learn there 
the noblest and greatest of all sciences, that is, 
how to command and how to obey. 
One of the lessons most frequently and most 


Strongly inculeated upon the Lacedemonian 


* hanaciaCgore: that is tosay, Tamer of men. 
youth, 
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SAGACTEY IN BRUTES. 195 
youth, was to shew a great reverence and respect 
to old men, and to give them proofs of it upon 


all occasions, hy saluting them, by making way 


for them, and giving taem place in the streets, 


by.rising up to do them bonour in all compa-. 


nies and public assemblies; but above all, by 
receiving their advice, and even their reproofs, 
with docility and submission. By these cha- 
racteristics a Lacedemonian was known wherever 
he came; if he had behaved otherwise, it would 
have been looked upon as a reproach to himself, 


and a dishonour to his country. An old man of 
Athens going into the theatre to see a play, none 


of. his own countrymen offered him a seat; but 
when he came near the place where the Spartan 
ambassadors and the gentlemen of the retinue 
were sitting, they all rose up out of reverence 
tohis age, and seated him inthe midst of them. 
Lycander therefore had reason to say, that old 
age had no where so honourable an abode as in 
Sparta; and that it was an agreeable thing to 
grow old in that city. 


Instances of Sacaciry in Brures, 
GOAT. 

A GOAT is by no means considered as an 
auimal of bright intellects ; and yet some things 
are related of him, which indicate no small share 
of rationality. Luther's story is well known. 
He relates, that two goats meeting on a narrow 
plank over a deep river, it being impossible for 
them to pass a-breast, one of them very prudently 
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couched: that so, the other walking over him, : 
neither of them might be in danger of falling 
into the stream. a memento, to men of pre- 
_cipitate dispositions; who, by a discreet self- 
restraint, and by well-timed moderation, meek- 
ness, and condescension, may prevent much in- 
ward and outward evil from accruing to them- 
selves, and to the church of God. 

_ Ifa goat knows how to conduct himself with 
prudence, when cases of difficulty and danger 
call for the exercise of that talent; he can also 
prove himself no contemptible adept in the art 
of war, when either his own safety oi that of his 
family and friends, requires him to repel force 
by force. An instance of this occurs in the nar- 
rative of Lord Anson’s voyage; nor can J better 
express it, than in the words of that authentic 
and well-written performance: premising only, 
that the theatre of the following unsuccesstul 
invasion was the island of Juan Fernandez, in 
Spanish West India. “ We once had an oppor- 
tunity of observing a remarkable dispute betwixt 
a herd of these animals (i. e. of goats) and a_ 
number of dogs. For going in our boat, into 
the eastern bay, we perceived some dogs running 
very eagerly upon the foot ; and, being willing. 
to discover what game they were after, we lay 
upon our oars some time to view them, and at 
last saw them take to a hill, where, looking 3 
little further, we observed, upon the ridge of it, 
a herd of goats, which seemed drawn up for their 


reception. There was a very narrow path, 
| skirted 
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skirted on each side by precipices, on which the 
master of the herd posted himself, fronting the 
“enemy: the rest of the goats being all behind 
him, where the ground was more open. This 
spot was inaccessible by any other path, except- 
ing where this champion had placed himself. 
The dogs ran up hill with great alacrity, but 
when they came within about twenty yards of, . 
the spot, not daring to encounter with him (for 
he would infallibly have driven them down the 
precipice) : they gave over the chace, and quietly 
Jaid themselves down, panting at a great rate.” 
Could any commanding officer on the face of 
the globe, have displayed more military skill, in 
taking all possible advantage of his ground ; and 
more resolute prowess, in maintaining it, than 
— this Leonidas of the herd? and, on the other hand, 
were not the invaders equally judicious, in sound- 
ing a timely retreat, and in not attempting to 
storm a fortress, which both the nature of the 
place and the discreet valour of the defendants, 
concurred to render impregnable? It is no im- 
peachment of courage, but an argument of su- 
perior wisdom, to desist, in due season, from 
designs that are found to be impract 
10N of INDIG 
( From Renny’s History of Jamaica, ) 
THE plant which yields the valuable commo- 
dity called indigo, springs spontaneousiy in all 
the West India islands. Although : 
the most barren spots, yet a rich ant 
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108 acedlerates ite: growth, | it more” 


Jasuriants ‘The is’ ‘the ite 


& The land, is’ vhoed into: 


small trenches, of two or-three inches in ‘depth, 


‘twelvevor ‘fourteen ‘inches asunder, iw the 
of-which the seeds ‘are strewed by the 


| hand, covered lightly’ with mould; butas’ 
"the yplants’ shoot ‘the field’ must be {request 


kept constantly clean, until pa 


spread: sufficiently to cover the ground, 
bushel of seed. is sufficient for four or ‘five’ 
jland.» The’-best: season’ for: 

Jndigo is the month-of March. In Jamaica the’ 
planters have frequently four cuttings in the year . 


from the same-roots.. it: is.a curious fact 


thatthe “planter is. obliged «to change the soil 


See every year, on account of a grub, which becomes 


a fly,.and preys-on the leaves, and: never fails to 


dlast the crop: of the second .year, upon the 


game lands. In new lands, the annual | : 


‘this plant in Jamaica-will amount to.three- 


hundred pounds weight me 


| quality. . 


a anda half feet in depth.. There is an aperture in- 


» The:process fas obtaining is 
énniucted j in two cisterns, which are placed like 
two steps, the one-ascending to the other. The 
highest, which: is also:the longest, is called the 
steeper, and is about sixteen feet square, and. two 


- the bottom of. this cistern, through whieh the 
Said. into, the which is. called the 
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used for about acrés of ‘bat 


if stone work: eresied tor: 
of smiaterials; vats of strang timber,iw | 
answer the same purposes 
The plants, when ‘ripe, are cat’ wiles 
the root, and’ then’ ES 
drata-in the steeper, ‘gutil ‘about’ th 
fale? “They. are then strongly” 
‘boards and’ planks, which are 
to prevent the: ‘plants: from buoying ap; and 


> {much water is admitted as the wood wilkimbibe; 
until itis covered four or 
this ‘state it isleft to ferment palpi 


extracted; ‘the utmost’ attention ‘andthe’ 


management are now required,’ for if 
|. drawn: off: toosoon, much of the pulps 


eft behind; and if the fermentation be too long Be 
the tender tops of the weeds, 
‘sion putrefaction, in of which, 
the dye is destroyed. 
"The liquor being ‘and 
| worked, and the pulp granulated, it is left undis: 
turbed until the flakes settle : at the bottom, when, 
_ the incumbent water is drawn off, and the indigo © 7 
‘is distributed into. small linen bags. to 


after which it is carefully put iato little. 


boxes or moulds, and suffered to dry: gradually. 
the shade. In this manner. manuf 
When: we consider the nate of this plant, 
whieh; 
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200 ON MATTER 
which suits itself to every soil, and from which 
four cuttings are produced in the year; if we 
further take into the account the high on 
of, and the great demand for this commodit 
if we calculate the cheapness of the peildings 
apparatus, and labour required for its production, 
and the consequent smallness of capital neces- 
_ sary for its commencement, we shall not be sure 
prised at the opulence and splendour of the prin- 
cipal indigo planters. Allowing the produce of 
an acre to be three-hundred pounds weight, and 
to amount to only four-shillings sterling per 
pound, the gross profits of twenty acres will be 
£1200. produced by the labour of only sixteen 
negroes, and on a capital of Jand and buildings 
so comparatively small as scarcely to deserve 
consideration. 


On Matter and its Properties. 

(Abridged from Cazallo’s Elements of Philosophy.) 
THE wmatter or substance of the bodies 
which we see, feel, taste, or in short that affect 
our senses, becomes known to us merely by its 
properties. We know that the sun exists, be- 
cause we see its luminous and circular shape; 
because we feel its heat. We know that the 
ground exists, because we see it, and feel it with 
our limbs. We acknowledge the existence of 
air, because we feel the resistance it offers to. 
the motion of other bodies, &c. Now thesun, 
the ground, the air, and all other bodies, must, 
agreeably to the first axiom,* consist of some- 


* Vide page 168. 
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AND ITS PROPERTIES. 201 
thing. That something is called matter ; yet 
_ we are perfectly ignorant of the intimate nature 
of that matter; since we are unable to say whe« 
ther it consists of particles of any definite size, 
shape, and hardness; and whether all the bodies 
of the universe consist of the same sort of mat- 
ter differently modified, or of different sorts of 
matter; and in the latter case, we can form no 
conjecture respecting the possible number of 
those different sorts. * 

It has been already remarked, that a body is 
distinguished from other bodies by means of its 
peculiar properties. Thus we know water by 


its fluidity, and by its want of taste, smell, and. 


colour; gold is known by its great weight, and 
peculiar colour; salt is known by its particular 
taste, &c. But there are certain properties 
which belong equally to water, to gold, to salt, 
and to all other bodies. Extension, for instance, 
is a property which belongs to them all; for 
they are all extended. So likewise is weikits 
for they are all more or less heavy. | Such then 
are called general, or common, properties of mat- 
ter; and as far as we know, they are six in num- 
ber, viz. extension, divisibility, impenetrability, 
mobility, vis ineriie, or passiveness, and gravitation, 

We have said above, as far as we know, because 
matter in general may possess other properties, 
that are not yet come to our knowledge. And 
the same observation may be made with respect 
to the universality of these properties ; viz. that 
they are said to be general, because no body was 
ever 
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ever found wanting any oneof them, But man- 
kind is not acquainted with all the bodies of the 
universe, and even several of those which are 
known to exist, cannot be subjected to experi- 
nents. 

Extension of a body | is the quantity of space 
whieh a body occupies, the extremities of which 
limit or circumscribe the matter of that body. 
It is otherwise called the magnitude, or size, or 
bulk of a body. A certain quantity of matter 
may indeed be very small, or so fine as to pene- | 
trate the pores of most other bodies, but yet 
some extension it must have; and it 1s by the 
comparison of this property that one body is 
said to be larger than, equal to, or smaller than 
another body. The measurement of a body, 
consists in the comparison of the extension of 
that body, with a certain determinate extension, 
which is assumed for the standard, such as an 
inch, a foot, a yard, or a mile; and hence we 
say that a certain body is three feet long, ano- 
ther body is the hundredth part oF an inch:in 


length, and so on. 


A body is not only extended, but it is extend- 
ed three different ways; viz. it has /ength, 


breadth, and thickness. Thus an ordinary shoot 


| of writing paper is about sixteen inches long, 


fourteen inches broad, and one-hundredth part 
of an inch thick. Either of these dimensions 
might be called the length, or the breadth, or 
the thickness; but by general custom, the long- 
est extension Is called the lengih, the next 1s 
called 
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called the breadth, and the shortest is called the 
thickness. | 

The outside of a bint; the boundary, or that 
which lies contiguous to other bodies that are in 
contact with it, is called the surface of that body, 
and it has two dimensions only, viz. length and 
breadth; but it cannot have any thickness, for 
if it had thickness itwould not be the outside 
of the body; yet a surface by itself cannot 
exist. We indeed talk of surfaces independent 
of matter, as when we compare one surface with 
another, or describe the methods of measuring 
and dividing surfaces. In these cases, however, 
the surfaces exist In our imagination only, and 
even then our ideas have a reference to body. 
In short our senses cannot perceive a surface 
without the existence of a body; or more pro- 
perly speaking, the outside of a body cannot 
exist without the body itself. | 

As the surface is the outside or boundary of a 
body, so a line is the boundary of a surface; 
suppose, for instance, that a surface i is divided 
into two parts, the common boundar y of the 
two parts is called a dine, which has one exten- 
sion, viz. length only. | | 

A point is the beginning, or the wll of aline, 
and of course it has no extension; it being de- 
fined by the mathematicians, that which has 


ho parts nor magnitude. Thus if you divide a. 


line into two parts, the division or boundary be- 
tween the two parts is a point. | 

Having shewn above that there cannot exist, 
or 
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or that our senses cannot perceive, a surface 
without a body, it evidently follows that neither 
a line or a point can be perceived without a 
body. We speak of the line’or path of a pla- 
net; we also say that a stone thrown horizon- 
tally describes a curve line; but in those cases, 
the meaning is that the planet, or the stone, has 
passed through certain places, not that those 
lines do actually exist as any thing substantial. 
When we look on a sheet of paper, we see its 
surface, the edge of which is a line, and the ex- | 
tremity of the line, or corner, of the paper, is a 
point. But if you remove the paper, the sur- 
face, the line, and the point, vanish from our 
sight, and they ean only remain in our imagi- 
nation. 


(To be continued. ) 


The Erricacy of EvANGELICAL PREACHING. 


MANY years ago, in a regiment stationed at 
Edinburgh, there was a Serjeant Forbes, who 
was a very abandoned character: wherever he 
went he got in debt for liquor. His wife washed 
for the regiment, which gave her now and then 
the command of a little money. She was a 
pious woman, and had used many means for re- 
claiming her husband, but without effect, till 
the power of God appeared. During one of 
Mr. Whitfield’s visits to Edinburgh, she offered 
her husband a certain sum of money if he would 
go for once and hear Mr. Whitfield; the money 
being a strong inducement he promised to go. 
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3 
The sermon was in a field near the Orphan- 
School, as no place of worship would contain. 
his audience. The serjeant went to hear the 
sermon. He was rather early; however he placed 
himself in the middle of the field, on purpose 
to file off immediately when Mr. Whitfield 
should mount the pulpit, as he only desired to 
be able to say he had been there and had seen 
the minister. Imperceptibly, however, the 
crowd had collected to a considerable distance. 
On Mr. Whitfield’s ascending the pulpit, the 
crowd pressed forward, and sv completely in- 
closed the serjeant, that after several attempts 
hefound it impossible to get through the crowd. 
The prayer made some impression on his mind, 
but as the preacher advanced in his sermon, the 
impression became deeper and deeper, till he 
dropped down, and was carried into the Orphan 
House, under a powerful conviction of -his sin 
and danger. After the sermon, Mr. Ww hitfield — 
gave him a suitable exhortation, | 

Till the day of his death, he continued sted- 
fast in the faith. A prominent feature in his 
character as a Christian was, his scrupuious at- 
tention to the duty of restoration to such as he 
had wronged in the days of his ignorance and 
‘profligacy. Indeed he lived for many years after 
‘in the most penurious manner, till he had satis- 
fied the claims of every creditor. His conduct 
reminds us of the speech of Zaccheus, Luke 
xix. 8, “ And Zaccheus stood and said unto the 

Vol. vi. S Lord, 
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hinds the half of my goods I, shaped 


and if I havetaken any ‘thing from: ‘any man by 


false accusation, 1 restore’ him fourfold.” ~The 


credit of Christianity, as well as the law of 
equity, imperiously demands that this example 


be oy all Christians, 


| 
answered, 


THERE was a man in England white son was 
thought to be dying. He went to a curate, re- 


“questing prayer to be made for him. The cu- 


rate desired the disconsolate father to return 
home and pray himself for the recovery of his 
son. Hehad never prayed before, but now he 
was very earnest.. On returning from his closet, 
he enquired after his son, who had greatly reco- 
vered while praying. The father was astonished 
that God should hear the very first prayer that 
ever he had offered to him. The providence 
was made a blessing to this | man, for he became 
a Praying Christian. 


Maxims, &c. 
N°.6. IF thou lovest to worship God here be- — 
low, God will take thee up to worship him above. 
Thou shalt change thy 7 but not thine em- 
ployment. 
7. The scriptures teach us the best’ way of 


living, the noblest way of suffering, and the 


most comfortable way of dying. — 
§. Think before you and considet be- 
fore you promise, 


"POETRY. 
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SUMMER as the spring recedes, 
Whose burning heat'driés up the wat’ry medds; * 


Cancer récéives the sun, whosé piercing rays, 


Deseend intense, and lengthen otit the days, — 
All nature now with buzzing insects teems, 


Warm’d by beams:- . 
The gardens thick’ with blooming roses crown’d, 


The early fruits ‘and various coloured flow’rs 


Now spread their beauties o’er the rural bowers. © 


‘The flocks and herds‘ seek out a cool retreat, 

~ With foliage shaded, from the scorching heat; 
And‘to the neighb’ring riv’let oft repair, 

T’ assuage their thirst, if vain; no water there : 

The sun’s all-powerful influence has'exhal’d 


The cooling moisture, which till late prevail’d, 


A shady grove’ the peaceful shepherd seeks 


To watch his flock, and view their sportive freaks. 


With joy the husbandman beliolds the corm, — 
_ And lambkins of their fleecy cov ring shorn; 


Like to repay-the toil and, anxious care, 
Endur’d through all the seasons of the year, - 


For this in winter he manures the lund,. ine 
Scatters in Spring. the seed with lib’ral hand, 
Which rip’ning in a summer's genial soil, 


Tn autumn ‘yields. the fruits.of. all his. toil: . br 
The Christian thus. to summer. we compare, 
When first he’s freed from-sin, and-Satan’s suare,)— 
warm and zealous in:the:Saviour'’s cause, 


Regardless of the world and man’s spplenaey 
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208 | POETRY. 
The Rose of Sharon yields more sweet perfume, 
Than gardens deck’d in all their gay costume. 

The fruits of righteousness more joys afford, 

Than luscious fruits in thousand garners stor’d. 

A safe retreat he finds from Satan’s power, 

In prayer and faith in the distressing hour, 

When by temptations fierce and strong assail’d, 

(Like the sun’s piercing rays) his strength had fail’d. 
By prayer he wrestles to obtain relief, 

Faith to o’ercome that mountain unbelief. 

Like corn that ripens in the summer’s sun, — 

He ripe for glory gets, and presses on 

Towards the heav’nly mark, t’ obtain the prize, 

A glorious crown, a mansion in the skies; 

Where. through unnumber’d ages he'll possess, 

The fruits of patience, never-failing bliss. 


LAMECH. 


THE SABBATH. 


THE light of day salutes our eyes, 

- And bids our slothful souls arise, 

To praise that God, who thus has blest, 
These hours of holy joy and rest. 


Now cease ye sons of toil and strife, 
Let not the cares of mortal life, 

Or aught below, attract your love, 
While Jesus calls your thoughts above. 


He waits to hear your pray’r and praise, — 

And whilst with good he crowns your days, 

On this His day, he gives you grace, 

Chearful to run the heav’nly race. : 
Now 


; 

: 

| 


Peckham. JUVENIA.. 
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Now open’d wide, the sacred page _ 

Should our whole thoughts and hearts engage, 
‘Tis this contains the words of truth: 

The prop of age, the guide of youth. 


With thankfulness we'll all rejoice, 
(And may it be a nation’s voice) 
Holy to keep the Sabbath day, 

So may we walk in wisdom’s way! 


W.C. S.. 


On reading the REMAINS of H. K. Wuirs. 
UNKNOWN to Henry, yet my heart. 

is conversant with pity’s tear; : | 

Well it can feel the poignant dart, 

That points to virtue’s early bier. 


His soothing strains awoke the chord: 
Of soft compassion in each breasty. 
Sweet consolation could afford 

To those by sorrow’s chain opprest.. 


But now his gentle spirit’s fled, 

His harp upon the willow hung ;. 
Death has his sable mantle spread,. 
His funeral dirge already sung. 


But mem’ry shall retain bis name,, ~ 
His genius ne’er shall be forgot ;. | 
Tho’ young he trod the path to fame, 
Eternal fame shall be his lot. 


Then why deplore the day decreed, 
To snatch hin from his low abode?. 
Since from aftliction he is freed, 

To dwell for ever with his God.. 
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POETRY. 


GAUDILLA AND LAVINIA, 
THE Tulip flings her fetid scent, 
On gaudy tints presuming ; 
The Violet sits in sweet content, 
The ambient air perfuming. 


My Uncle's tale!—Two girls there were 


Residing in one city ; 


Gaudilla beautiful and fair, 


Lavinia wise and witty, — 


Gaudilla was by some admir’d, 
Because she was so beauteous ; 

To love Lavinia all conspir’d, 
For being good and duteous. 


Too soon Gaudilla heard well-pleas’d, 
The voice of admiration; 

And vanity her bosom seiz’d 
For fitting habitation. 


Ah me! how oft pernicious pride, 
The female heart assailing, 
Has turn’d their better thoughts aside, 
And let in ev’ry failing | 


Yet some, in spite of fate, have been 
O’er vanity victorious ; 

And some plain faces have we seen 
By goodness render’d glorious. 


But ah! Gaudilla never gain’d 


A conquest o’er illusion ; 
While wise Lavinia well maintain’d 
The post against intrusion. 


They 
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She seit the taper in a trice, 
To gaze into her mirror ; 


To crime awnvertad error. 
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And tus disdaning good advice, 
| | 
\ 


They grew, and as they grew, the root 
Whence character arises, 

Was soon discover’d in the fruit 
No circumstance disguises. 


Gaudilla, pert and proud, despis’d 
All wisdom and all goodness; 

The worthless were esteem’d and priz’d,. 
The worthy met,with rudeness. 


No book, no conversation charm’d,. 

Her mind imbib’d no learning ; 

Her heart no beam of virtue warm’d, 
Her soul had no discerning, 


My beauty,” cried the scornful maid, 
Her friends’ advice despising, 

** My beauty is my boast,” she said, 
*¢ And wants no moralizing. 


Go, lecture in Lavinia’s ear,. 

“* And tell that frightful creature, 
“ How books and friends her heart may chear, 
_“ For lack of handsome feature.” 


seiz’d the taper in a trice,. 
To gaze into her mirror; 
And thus, disdaining good advice, 
To crime converted error. 


Her crime, (for pride will have a fall, 
And when too late awaken) 

Gaudilla’s crime, in view of all,. 
Was quickly overtaken.. 
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212% POETRY. 
The taper, held in heedless hand, | 
Her graces to discover, © 
Instant becomes a burning brand, 
And fires her dress all over! 


Her cheeks, where beauty proudly reign’d, | 
The flames vindictive ravage ; 

And turn the face, by pride profan’d, 
To features of a savage. 


Long time she languish’d ; people thought 
Pale death had pass’d his sentence: 
She lives; and may she soon be brought 


To wisdom and repentance! 


The maiden’s dire affliction, 
And each unkind expression turns 
To pious benediction. 


But mark the ways of heav’n! By sin 
Gaudilla lost her beauty ; 
And now Lavinia’s charms begin, 


| 

Lavinia not insults, but mourns 
| 

The offspring fair of 


Her heart, where grace and goodness dwell, 
To passion is a stranger; 

No tempers, like the furies fell, 
Her peace of mind endanger, 


And daily, as she better grows, 
| _ Her natural plainness ceases, 
And supernatural beauty blows, 


| As she in grace increases. 
i This 


POETRY. 2135 
This tale was by my uncle writ, 
And sent me in a letter; 
I better had recited it, 
If he had told it better. 


A PROSPECT OF IMMORTALITY. 


DOES the poor wand’rer sigh with anxious care, 

And feel that all his woes he scarce can bear; 

Bereft of ev’ry comfort, ev’ry balm, 

That this world gives the troubled mind to calm ;_ 

That vainly tries to sooth its rising fears, 

And give it pleasure, whilst bedew'd with tears? 

If fancy’s pow’rs their gay delights display, 

And fondly hope to drive all care away, 

By this, pure consolation will he find? 

Ah! no; they leave a deadly sting behind: 

His burden’d mind in these sought vain relief, 

And now, alas, reviv’d is ev'ry grief. 

_To reason, then, he flies for ease from pain, 

But disappointment meets his steps again : 

Still there’s a refuge—bliss beyond the grave,— 

Religion calms each dark and gloomy wave ; 

All cares and sorrows vanish from the sight, 

While Faith points upward to that world of light. 

He waits in humble hope the joyful hour, 

When angels sent by Heaven’s eternal pow’, 

Triumphant call his happy soul above, 

To full enjoyment of a Saviour’s love : 

He views with transport the celestial shore, 

Where care, and pain, and toil are known no more. 
AMANDA. 
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MARIA'S EVENING SONG. 


SHE smiling sat in lily garments cloth’d, 


On yonder garden bench, beneath a tree, 
Whose verdure shed a lustre all around : 

I listen’d then, and then I copy’d down 

Each word, as from her-moving lips it flow’d: 
“Through all the trouble of another day, 
Thou gracious God of heav’n hast led my feet; 
Nor saffer’d midst the dangers which beset 
On every side, that ought should injure me: 
Thy teader care demands my. warmest praise. 
Join me, ye glades, ye forests, hills, and dales, 
Ye high, majestic mountains, that to heav'n 
Your summits raise, to celebrute his name. 
The whole creation speaks his mighty pow'r ;_ 
The radiant sun, who hastens westward now, 
While his diurnal journey still he runs, | 
Through all his course, his Maker’s might proclaims; 
And so the moon, who gilds the plains by mght; 
Yea, all the starry. throng pronounce his praise, 
And silent.sing his great Omonipotence. 

But words are wanting fully to set forth 

Iiis boundless pow’r; for while I contemplate, 
I’m wholly lost in wonder and in love. | 
While I have life, I will not leave the theme, 


- But join with all the armies of the sky, 


And, thus, to him will hallelujahs raise. | 
And when I leave this world for that above, 
In nobler songs thro’ all eternity, 

The everlasting Godhead’s praise I'll sing.” 
But here she stop’d, and rising from her seat, 
She hasten’d homeward to her humble cot. 


J. W-—n. 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
EVEN- 
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. EVENING. 
HOW lovely and how fair the night! 
The moon reflects her beams so bright ! 
And stars afford a brilliant light 


guide our way. 


age 


The air how balmy, pure, and clear ! 
How sweetly calm the atmosphere! 
Which sooths our minds that late was drear 
PS. With dismal thoughts. 


But for a space our hearts at ease, 
_ And we enjoy the pleasant breeze, 
That whispers gently through the trees _ 
1 In this rich scene, 


om 


Then let us now our voices raise, 
And hymn our great Redeemer’s praise, 


Who will accept the feeble lays | 
| Of hearts sincere. 


| Peckham. | 


_ The following Translations recently transmitted from a Cor- 
respondent who resides at a considerable distance will, we pre- 
sume, appear to possess sufficient merit to justify our devi- 
ation, in this instante, from the rule we have hitherto tn- 
variably observed respecting the insertion of similar pre 
ductions, 


TRANSLATION of the Latin Epicram, 
. In Page 72. 


If Christ be } known, then t nothing is 


unknown, 
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conceal’d ; 
reveal’d. 


Another TRANSLATION of the same Epigram. 
If Christ you know, you all things know, 
Through that celesual knowledge 5 
if Christ you know not, nought you know 
Whatever be your college. | 
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AN ENIGMA. 
IN ancient days, my early reign began, 
To civilize the brutal race of man; 
In ages long since past I reign’d alone, 
But now a younger brother shares the throne: 
But still in love and interest we agree, 
And entertain a perfect harmony. 
When first to fair Britannia’s isle I came, 
Few knew my worth, or quality, or name ; 
Long veil’d in dark obscurity I lay, | 
Or shed by stealth a partial glimm’ring ray : 
In time my native dress aside I threw, 
And all my hidden stores disclosed to view : 
To me mankind their greatest blessing owe, 
Did they their happiness but traly know ; 
Yet as I merit, seldom am I priz’d, , 
By many scorn’d, insulted, and despis‘d. 
In some | joy create, in others fear, 
And wipe from the distress’d a falling tear. 
Princes and potentates are often kaown, 
To claim my aid to lift them to the throne ; 
And subjects too, but false pretending friends, 
My favor court, to serve their private ends, 
Disputes I often innocently cause, . 
Tho’ peace I favor, and support the laws ; 
Hence, fraught with malice and envenom’d rage, 
Contending foes in my behalf engage; 
Give judgment as their diff’rent passions move, 
And something in me censure or approve. 
Ye lovely fair, against whose piercing sense, 
The darkest mysteries prove a weak defence ; 
Discover to the world my wond’rous name, 
And prove that your regard | justly claim. 


Lottenham-court-road. OMEGA, 
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An Answer in Verse is requested. 
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Evangelical opiscellany. 


JULY, 1811. 


L ife of Purxie the Evangelist. 
(Continued from page 183. ) 


WHEN the good news concerning the suc- 
cess of the gospel in Samaria reached Jerusa- 
lem, the apostles instantly dispatched Peter and 
John to help forward the good work. On their 
arrival, they witnessed with great pleasure the 
wonderful effects which followed the preaching 
. of Philip, and united in hearty prayer to God, 
that he would confer on these Samaritans, who 
had first embraced the gospel of Jesus, the mi- 
raculous powers of the Holy Ghost. After 
prayer, when the apostles had laid their hands 
on the converts, the Holy Ghost entered into 
them, so that they could instantly speak lan- 
guages they had never learned, and perform 
wonders like the apostles themselves. These 
powers were not given to the first Christia: $ to 


promote theiy renown upon the earth, but to — 


render them better instruments for spreading the 


knowledge of Jesus Christ. W hen they met 


with a foreigner, they could converse with him 
about the Saviour; if he doubted the truth of 
Vol. vi. thei 
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their. testimony, they could work a miracle for 
its confirmation. Let us admire the wisdom 
and goodness of God, in conferring such gifts 
upon men, It tended-to render the diffusion of 
the salutary doctrines of salvation inexpressibly 
more rapid, and served to command general at- 
tention to them: Every ‘cure they effected 
would tend to remove prejudice against the gos- 
pel from the minds of the circle in whiclr the 
cured person moved, and such would listen with 
more attention to the holy and humbling doc- 
trines of redemption. 

‘These miraculous powers would also strength- 
en the faith and encourage the heart of the gra- 
cious possessor, 

We ought not, liowever, to suppose that such 
as were éndued with these extraordinary gifts, 
were able to exercise them at pleasure: No, they 
were to be exerted only on very particular occa- 
sions, whien the glory of God and the cause of 
religion required such an interposition; of 
which, no doubt, the possessor of these gilts 
had a special intimation from God. 

Nor have we any reason to complain because 
we see not such miracles wrought before our eyes 
for the confirmation of our faith. The neces- 
sity for them no longer exists. God, who at 
former periods made known his vitbto mankind 
by special messengers, endued with : miraculous 
powers, to prové’ the truth of) theirmission, now 
speaks to us by lus word; we ought, therefore, 
rather to be thankiul for the superior advantages 
wi 
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enjoy... The vohimot aspiration: is 
now:complete, and by the art of printing, copies 
of that volume may be muittplied to any extent 
that the occasion shall require... Christianity, at 
its first promulgation, might be considered as a 
new and untried system, not likely to maintain 
its ground against the combined. opposition that 
owas made tot. But it has now stood the test of 
ages. Its holy nature and beneficial tendency 
have been abundantly manifésted, and it comes 
down to us, supported by a weight of evidence 
which nothing can overthrow,:: But to returns 
_ When Simon the sorcerer, who'was now a pro- 
fessed believer, saw the wonderful Je fects that 
succeeded the laying on of ‘the apostles’ hands, 
not being an enlightened man, he thought he 
might bribe the apostles to covey to him simi- 
lar powers, by which means he undoubtedly ex- 
pected to amass a fortune more rapidly; indeed 
he had the effrontery actually to offer)them mo- 
ney if they would so quality him. A melancholy 
proof of the ineflicacy of the best mearis ot ine 
struction wichout the accompanying teaching of 
God! Many a faithful gospel sermoa he had 
certainly heard Philip preach ; but still his ‘mind 
was carnal and worldly, still the divinity of the 
doctrines was undiscovered. With holy indig- 
nation Peter addressed him, saying, “| Thy mo- 
hey perish with thee, because thou last thought 
that the e1rr of God may be purchased with 
money, ‘Thou hast neither part nor lot ih this 


matter ; for thy heart is not right in the sight of 
T 2 God. 
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‘BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


God.” Heiconcluded advising him 


to repent. This faithful warning and admoni- 


tion greatly alarmed Simon, who intreated Peter 
to supplicate God on bis behalf, that he might 
be forgiven. As to what afterwards befell him, 
the sacred historian is silent, so we must leave 
‘conjecturing concerning his final state till the 
Judgment of the great day, when the secrets of 
all hearts and histories will be exhibited before 
an assembled world... 


After preaching the gospel for a while at Sa- 


Maria, the apostles returned to Jerusalem, thcre 
to, comfort their, brethren with the cheering 


— sof the Lord's mercy to the Samaritans. 


(To be continued.) 


of EXCHANGE. 
(From Dr, Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. ) 


"WHEN a rich merchant, who dwells in a 


foreign land afar off, commits his treasure to 
the hands of a.banker, it is to be drawn out in 
smaller sums by his servants or his friends at 


home, as their necessities shall require; and he 
furnishes them with bills of exchange drawn 
upon his banker or treasurer, which are paid 


honorably to the person who offers the bill, 
according to the time when the words of the . 
bill appoint the payment. 


Is it not possible to draw a beautiful allegory 
hence, to represent the conduct of the blessed 
God in his promises of grace, without debasing 
so divine a subject? God the Father, the spring 

and 
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BILLS! OF EXCHARGE. 


saad Koungiie all grace,’ of 


light and-holiness ‘inaccessible, too’ fir fot to 
converse with-him, or receive supplies: trom him 


in an immediate way; bat he has sént his! Son 


to dwell: in. human nature;-and constituted him 
treasurer of all bis blessings; titat | we might 
derive perpetual supplies from ‘his‘hatids ‘he hds 
-entrasted him with all the ‘riches’ of grace’ andl 
glory; -he has laid up* infinite stores’ of ‘love, 
wisdom, strength,’ pardon, peace; aiid! conso- 
Jation in the hands’of bis Son, very par 
pose, to be drawn: out’ thenee fast as the 


‘necessities of his saints: reqairé, pleased 


the Father, that-in’ hin’ Should all fultvéss “GWeH. 
He has received gifts’ for nien.” 
Psal. Ixviii. 18. (ow pus 

Now all the promises ‘in. thie Bible, are sO 
many bills of exchange drawn by God: the 
Father in heaven, upon His Son, Jesus Christ, 
“and payable’ to every. pious bearers that is, 
every one that comes to’ the merey-seat, and 
offers the proinise for acceptance, ait pleads rt 
ina way of obedient faith and prayer. Jesus, 
the High-treasurer of heaven, ‘knows every” letter 
of his father’s hand writing, aud’ can never be 
imposed upon by a forged fote; he will ever 
put due honor upon his Father’s biils;’ he ae+ 
eepts them all, for all the promises in bim are 
yea, andin him amen. In him they are all sure 
to the glory of the Father. @ Cor. 1/20. It 1s 
for the Father’s honor, that his bills never fa:l 
of acceptance and payment, | | | 
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If you to the blessed and offer 


him a bill of the largest sum, a promise of the — 
biggest blessings, he will never say, I have not 

so much of my Father’s treasures in my hand, 
For he has received all things. John iii. 35. 


“« The Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 


things into his hand.” And may I not venture | 
to say, this whole treasure is made over to the 
saints, “ all things are your's.” 1 Cor. iii. 29. 
find they are parcelled out into bills of promise, 
and notes under the Father’s hard. So the 
whole treasure of a nation sometimes consists 


in credit and in promissory notes, more than in 
present sums of gold and silver. 
Some of these divine bills are payable at 


sight, and we receive the sum as soon as we 


offer the bill, viz. those that must supply our 
present wants, such as, ‘* Call upon me in the 
day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me,” Psal. 1. 15. and there have 
been many examples of such speedy payment. 
Psal. cxxxvili. 8. “ In the day when I cried, 
thou answerédst me, and strengthenedst me 
with strength in my soul.” 

Some are only payable, in general, ata » distant 
time, and that is left to the discretion of «Christ 
the Treasurer, viz. ‘* As thy days, so thy 
strength shall be.” Deut. xxxili. 25. And we 
need never fear trusting him long: this bank 
in the hands of Christ can never fail 5 ‘ for in 
him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” Col. ii. 9. and Ephes. iii. 8. we are told 
of the * unsearchable riches of Christ.” 


Some- 
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BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 
Sometimes Christ may put us off with a 
general kind answer, or give us a note under his 
hand, payable at demand, in several parcels, 
instead of a full payment all at once; thus he 
dealt with his dear friend and servant Paul, in 
2Cor. xii.9. Doubtless, Paul in his seeking 
the Lord thrice, for the removal of his thorn in 
the fesh, had pleaded several large promises of 
God, had offered those divine bills to Christ for 
acceptance and payment; but instead of this, 
our Lord gives him a note under his own hand, 
which ran in this language. “ My grace is 
‘sufficient for thee.” And if we had but faith, 
which that blessed apostle had, we might live 
upon this hope; this would be as good as pre- 
sent payment : for if he delays to give the full 
sum, it is only because he sees we haye no need 
of it at present: he knows our necessities better 
than we ourselves ; he will not trust us with too 
much at once in our own hands ; but he pays us 
those bills, when he sees the fittest time; and we 
have often found it so, and confessed his faith- 
fulness. At other times, he pays us, but not in 
the same kind of mercy which 1s mentioned i in 
the promise, yet in something more valuable and 
useful. If the promise mentions. a temporal 
blessing, he may give us a mera one; if it 
express ease, he may give patience; and thus 
his Father’s bills are always honored, and we 
have no reason to.complain. So the banker 
may discharge a bill of a hundred pounds, not 


with money, but with such goods and mer- 
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chandize asanay yield us two hundred, ‘and we 
gladly confess the bill is-well paid). 
Some of these promises, these bills oftheavenl y 
treasure are not madepayable till: the hour of 
our death, as, “ Blessedvare those servants whom 
the Lord, when he comes, shall find watchitig,&e.” 
Luke xii..87. “ He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.» Matt.xxiv.33. Be thou 
faithful unto death; ard: will give thee a crown 
of life.’ Rev. ii: 10.: Others are vot due till the 
day of the resurrection; ‘as, them’ who sleep in 
Jesus will God bring with: him.” I’ Thess.‘iv. 14. 
will redeem them from death,” Hos. xiii. 14. 
“ When Christ: who is ourlife shall appear, then 
shall ye also appear with him:in glory.” Col. 
ili. 4. “ He shall change our vile'body,; that it 
may be fashioned ‘like unto his glorious body.” 
Phil. ii. 21. *And when the :chief ‘Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory 
that fadeth not away.”: Peter v. 4. 
-, Now when the’ great day shall come, in which 
our Lord Jesus Christ: shall give up his media- 
torial kingdom to the Father, and render an 
account of all his stewardship ; how fair will his 
books appear! how just a balance will stand at 
the foot ofall his accounts! Then shall he shew 
in what manner he fulttiled the promises to the 
saints, and present to the:Father. all the bills 
that he has received and discharged ; while all 
the saints shall with one voice attest it to the 
honour of the High-treasurer of heaven, that 


he has not failed in payment, even to the smallest 
farthing. | 
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 OpsEervaTions on the HEAVENS. 
: (Concluded from page 192.) 


THE stars being at such immense distances — 
from the sun, cannot possibly receive from him 
so strong a light as they seem tu have, nor any 
brightness sufficient to make them visible to us. 
For the sun’s rays must be so scattered and dis- 
sipated before they reach such remote objects, 
that they can never be transmitted back to our 
eyes, su as to render those objects visible by re- 
flection. The stays, therefore, shine with their 
own native and unborrowed lustre, as the sun 
does; and since each particular star, as well as 
the sun, is confined to a particular portion of 
‘space, it is evident that the stars are of the same 
nature with the sun. 
_ Modern discoveries, indeed, make it probable 
that each of the fixed stars is a sun, having pla- 
nets and comets revolving round it, as our sun 
has the earth and other planets revolving, round 
him. And, by analogy, we conclude, that ata 
proper distance our sun would dwindle into a 
fixed star among the rest, and his system of 
worlds disappear. Dr. Herschell has noticed 
single nebulous. stars, surrounded with a faint 
equable whiteness; such a system of planets, 
viewed at that distance from us might be sap- 
posed to give. And, to extend. this thought, 
there are, we may presume, points of view In 
the immensity of the universe, in which all the 
fixed stars accessible to the eye or telescope from 


this station of ours, and all the inconceivable 
space 
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space extend, ivenish into a 
nebula, and point. But 
this idea is‘alinost too great for the human mind, 
for the utmost’stretch of finite faculties must be 
inadequate to represent infinity, 
It is: far’ from: probable that the Almighty, 
‘who always acts with infinite wisdom, and does 
nothing m vain, shoukdereate so many glorious 
suns, fit for so many ‘important purposes, and 
place them at stich distances from each other, 


‘without proper objects near enough to be bene-. 


fited by thetr influences. Whoever imagines 
that they were created only to give a famt glim- 


mering light to the inhabitants ‘of this globe, 


must have avery superficial knowledge of astro- 
nomy,* and a mean opinion of the Divine Wis- 
dom: ginve by an infinitely less exertion of 
erdating power, the Deity could have given our 
earth much more light by one single additional 
moon. 

Instead then of one sun and one world only 
in the universe, as the unskilful in astronomy 
imagine, that science discovers to us such an 1n- 
conceivable number: of suns, systems, and 
worlds, dispersed through boundless space, that 
if our sun with all the planets, moons, and co- 
mets belonging to it were annihilated, they 
would be no more missed by an eye that could 
take in the whole creation, than-a grain of sand 


* Especially since there arc many stars which are not visible 
without the assistance,of a good telescope; and therefore instead 


of giving light to this world, can only be sce by a few. astrone- 
mers, 
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fromthe seashore; the space they possess being — 
comparatively sosmad/, that it would searcely be 
asénsiblé:blank in the universe, although the 
Georgiuin Sidus, the outermost of our planets, 
revolves about the sun in an orbit of 10830 .mil-_ 
lions of miles! in circumference, and some of. 
our comets make excursions upwards of) ten. 
thousand: millions of miles beyond the orbit of 
the Georgium Sidus; and yet, at that amazing’ 
distance, they are incomparably nearer to the 
sun than to any of the stars, as appears from 
their keeping clear of the attracting) power of: 
all the stars, and returning perpen by vir- 
tne of the sun’s attraction. wang 
Were it possible for us actually to take our 
flight into imfinite space, or be borne on the 
wings’ of lightning to the thost distant fixed 
star we can now see; even there, perhaps, we 
should find ourselves on the confines of crea- 
tion, and see as many stars before us as we left 
behind! For space has neither top nor bottom 
lit; it is.a circle whose centre is every where, 
but whose circumference is no where! Even: 
systems themselves may have revolutions round’ 
one another; and account for thatidifierence of 
distance that astronomers are constantly ‘ob-: 
serving to. arise amongst the fixed (stars y for 
hew stars, appear, rise in, wraguitude, and then, 
diminish ‘disappear which would also be’ 
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* Stars of the fir rst in Flemsteed’s time, dwindle mto 
those of the vhurd or fourth m our time. Some ot ihe stars Change 
their mayuitude peslodically ; ; as Algol, in. diead; which. 
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accounted for by supposing that our sun him 
self is in progressive motion towards the star 
Beta Taurie, and carrying his system of worlds 
along with him. | 

- Since the fixed stars are » prodigious globes 
like our sun, and at inconceivable distances from 
each other, as well as from us, it is natural to 
infer they are made for the same purposes 
that the sun is; each to bestow light, heat, and 
vegetation to various worlds that revolve round 
them, but which are too remote for discovery, 
even by our best telescopes. 

From what we know of our own system, it 
may reasonably be concluded that all the rest 
are with equal wisdom contrived, situated, and 
provided with accommodations for rational in- 
habitants. For although there is an almost infi- 
nite variety in the parts of the creation, which 
we have opportunities of examining, yet there 
is a general analogy running through and con- 
necting all the parts into one scheme, one de- 
sign, one whole. As therefore we see that al- 
most every particle of our globe swarms with 
life and animals, we cannot suppose the other 
bedies of our system to be only intended as a 
faint spangle for mortals to gaze at; more espe- 
cially as they are as well calculated for inhabitants 


rixes from the third magnitude to the second, in two days and 
twenty-one hours, Where such periodical disappearances are 
short, they have been refesred with probability to quick revolutions 
of such stars on their axis, with part of their disk opaque; or to 
the regular intervention of some very considerable planet to in- 
tercept them from us. But re-appearances of this kind, after very 
jong intervals, woud indicate rather w revolution in a great orbit, 
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as ours, revolving as regularly round 


he sane sun, 


and seeming to have every other convenience 


for rational brute inhabitants. | 
Such is the order and greatness of t 


hat Empire, 


which these discoveries the farther they are 


pursued must for ever more and mor 
Such the relation of 
ch the unity 


our increasing admiration. 
parts so astonishingly remote! Su 
of intelligence, power, and preservi 
which pervades the whole! 


systems without number that fil 
here indeed a subject truly worthy ¢ 
What sublime ideas does this sus 


e present to 


1g goodness 


When we launch 
in idea into infinite space, and cont 


emplate the 


It; we have 


the Deity. 
rrest to the 


human imagination, limited as are it 


the works of the Creator! Thousa 


sauds of suns, multiplied without end, 


ranged all around us, at immense di 


s powers, of 
nds of thou- 
and 


stances from 


each other, attended by ten thousand times ten 


thousand worlds, all in rapid motio 
regular, and harmonious, invariably 
paths prescribed them; and these 
pled with myriads of intellig 
for endless progression 1 perfection 


n, yet calin, 
keeping the 
worlds peo- 


cout beings, formed 


and felicity. 


Well might the Psalmist say “The heavens 
declare the elory of God, and the firnament 


sheweth lis handy worke”’ 


if so much power, wisdom, goodness, and 
magnificence are displayed in the material crea- 
tion,’ which is the least considerable part of the 
universe, how great, how wise, how good must 


Hk be, Whio anid voverns the 
Vol. vi. 


whole ! 
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oPHERE lived in ‘a highland 
mountains) upwards of ‘seventy years 
| "ago, an aged tii soldier and ‘his wife. He. 
“was a weaver by trade, and his house was two or 
“three miles distant from any other habitation. 
‘Having finished a web of linen on a Saturday — 
“evening, but too late to carry it to his employer, : 
‘he put it aside tili Monday. The same evening — 
‘after sun-set, a female stranger called at ‘his 
door, and solicited a night’s lodging. The 
‘weaver very simply told her he had a webof _ 
great value in the house, which was not his own, 
“and as she was a stranger to him he could not — 
- “‘Wenture to admit her. O, said she, I will not 
“take your web indeed ; I will give you the Lord 
‘Jesus for my secarity.. She probably said this 


_ "ta the weaver, knowing him to bea man of 


piety. The simple weaver now gave her a wel- 
_ €ome reception, saying he could not desire a 

“better security. However his wife was against 
her admission; but the husband ‘prevailed, 
Having only one bed, the stranger was accom- 
_ gmaodated with a chair and blanket by the fire. 
In the morning, when the weaver awoke, he 
 Tooked out of bed, and was surprised to find his 
visitor was gone; he then looked for his web, 
but it also was gone. He awoke his wife, to 
‘whom he reported the sad tidings. She res 
proved him for consenting to her remaining in 
‘their house. His only reply was, I have a good» 
surety. The'thief had hastily decamped early 
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‘int the morning, while : 


getired to a neighbouring hill, there \to lie con- 
until the evening, Jeat-she should He de-- 


teeted,. thick fog happening to arise: towards, 
she her: retreat, ‘but, losing: ber 


way, she walked back ward.and forward for some 


‘time in search’ of the road, without finding 
Atlength. the. fog:dispersing,; she-discoveted'@ 
light at a considerable:distance, to, which shedi-: — 


tected her course.’ On arriving atthe house: 
where this light:was, sae knocked. at the door,’ | 


but. to. her, great confusion; the, old -saldiet: 


the door, for it-was ‘the samé houseshe: 


she was obliged to walk.in,\ and put: thie a 


the place from whence she had taken ity”: 
The geod.old.. 


‘yinee her. of. the. magnitude: of: ber’: 


| against Jesus, by sowwickedly using hismame, 
for the honour of.,which he: had compelled her 


to restore the stelen. He. then askediher, 


a how.she would. answer ‘to-him for: her conduct - 


at the great. day».of; judgment? The womahy 


alarmed ; she’ :trembled; and. requested: hes. 
Would pray her... They alk bowed the:knee® 


before God, and the old soldier: prayed:that: ther 


thief might be forgiven. He did not go’ tobed: 
that night, but; satup to watch the stranger. She! 


| departed j in the morning, and: — a woman: ae 
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i Cultivation of Pimenvo, 
(Frou; Renny’s History of Jamaica.) 


PIMENTO Allspice, is one of the most 
elegant productions in nature, rivalling the most 
valuable spices of the East, and containing, as it 


| were, the flavor and properties of many of them 
together; while at the same time it forms (as its 
popular name denotes) an useful and admirable 
substitute for them all. The Pimento trees grow 
spontaneously and in great abundance, in many 
parts of the island of Jamaica; but especially in 
the hilly regions of the north, where they form 
the most delightful groves which the imagination 
of-a poet could conceive; filling the air with 
fragrance, and wafting the most delicious pers 
fumes in the gale. ae 
The Pimento tree is purely-a child of nature, 
and seems to mock all the labours of man in his 
endeavours to extend and improve its growth; 
not one attempt in fifty having succeeded either 
to propogate the young plants, or to raise them 
from the seeds, in parts of the country where it 
is found growing spontaneously. | 
The usual method of forming a new Pimento’ 
plantation, or walk, is nothing more than to 
appropriate a piece of land in the neighbourhood 
of a plantation already existing, or in a country 
where the scattered trees are found in a native 
state; the woods of which being cut down, the 
trees are suffered to remain on the ground til 
they become rotten, and perish. — In the course 
of twelve months after the first season, abund-_ 
ance of young Pimento -plants will be found 
growing 
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growing vigorously in all parts of the land ; 
being probably produced from ripe berries scat- 
tered by the birds, while the fallen trees afford 
them shelter and shade. At the.end of two 
years it will be proper to give the land a 
thorough cleansing, leaving such only of the 
Pimento trees as have a good appearance. In. 
this manner delightful groves will soon be 
formed, which, except during the first four or 
five years, will require very little attention. 
There is not, perhaps, in the whole vegetable 


creation, a tree of greater beauty than the young 
Pimento. The trunk, which is of a grey colour,. 


smooth and shining, and altogether destitute of 
_ bark, rises to the height of 15 or 20 feet. It 


then branches out on all sides, being |uxuriantly. 


clothed with leaves of a deep green, somewhat 
like those of a Bay tree; and these leaves are, 
inthe months of July and August, beautifully 
contrasted and relieved by an exuberance of 
white flowers. The leaves are equally fragrant 
with the fruit, and yield, by distillation, a deli- 


cate odoriferous oil, which is said to be some-- 


times sold for oil of cloves. Ee 
Soon after the trees are in blossom, | the ber- 
ries become fit for gathering. The fruit must 


not be allowed to remysin long on the) tree, as — 


the pulp in that case becomes moist snd gluti- 
nous, and is with difficulty cured; and when 
dry, it becomes black and tasteless. — It is im- 
possible, however, to prevent some of the ripe 
berries from mixing with the rest, and when 
the 
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the proportion of them is considerable, the price 
of the commodity is necessarily lessened. 

This fruit is gathered by the hand, and one 
labourer on the tree, engaged in gathering the 
small branches, will give employment to three 
below (who are generally women and children) — 
in picking the berries; and an industrious picker 

| will fill a bag capable of holding 20 pounds 

weightin aday. The fruit is then spread ona 

terrace, and exposed to the sun for about seven 

days; during which time it loses its green colours 

q and becomes of a reddish brown, and when per- 
| fectly dry, it is fit for the market. 

The returns from a Pimento walk in a favour- 
| able season, are prodigious. A single tree has 
been known to yield 150 pounds of the raw 
fruit, which is one hundred weight of the dried 
spice, there being commonly a Joss of about one 
third in curing; but Pimento, like many others 
of the minor productions of the new world, Is_ 
exceedingly uncertain, and perhaps a very plen- 
teous season seldvin occurs above oncé in five 

years. 
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On. Marrer and its Properties. 
(Abridged from Cavatlo’s Elements of Philesaphy.) 
(Continued trom page 20-4. ) 

DIVISIBILITY of matter is the property of its 
being divisible into parts Some philosophical 
writers have considered it as a distinct property 


thin 


Hi of matter itself; but it may with more pro- 
priety be considered as a property of extension; 
for 
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for we can easily conceive that a given extension Tene 
may be divided into any number of parts, let it | nt 
be ever so great; but it is by no means known aac 
whether matter is, or is not, capable of being i : 
divided ad infinitum, that is without any limit. t H 
I shall now add some instances of the wonder- 1 i 


ful tenuity of certain bodies, that has been pro- 
duced either by art, or that has been discovered 


by means of microscopical observations amongst 
the stupendous works of nature. 


gall 
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The spinning of wool, silk, cotton, and such qe 
like substances, affords no bad specimens of 
this sort; since the thread which has been pro- ba 4 


duced by this means, has often been so very fine 
as almost to exceed the bounds of credibility, 
had it not been sufficiently well authenticated. 
Mr. Boyle mentions that two grains and a half 
of silk was spun into a thread 300 yards long. 
A few years ago a lady of Lincolnshire spun a 
single pound of woollen yarn into a thread 
168,000 yards long, which is equal to 95 En- 
glish miles. Also a single pound weight of 
fine cotton yarn was lately spun in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester into a thread 134,400 
yards long. 

The ductility of gold likewise fuknishes a 
striking example of the great tenuity of matter 
amongst the productions of human ingenuity. 
A single grain weight of gold has been often ex- 
tended into a surface equal to 50 square inches. 
If every square inch of it be divided into square 


particles of the hundredth part of an inch, 
(which 
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(which will be plainly to naked eye,) 


_ the number of those particles in one inch square 


will be 10,000; and multiplying this number by 
the 50 inches, the product is 500,000; that is, 
the grain of gold may be actually divided into 
at least half a million of particles, each of which 
is perfectly apparent to the naked eye. Yet if 
one of those particles be viewed in a good mi- 
croscope, it will appear like adarge surface, the 
ten-thousandth part of which might by this 
means be easily discerned. 

An ingenious artist in London has been able 
to draw parallel lines upon a glass plate, as also 
upon silver, so near one another, that 10,000 of 
them occupy the space of oneanch. ‘These lines. 
can be seen only by-the assistance of a very good 
microscope. 

Another workman has drawn a silver wire, 
the diameter of which does not exceed the 
750th part of an inch. 

But these prodigies of human ingenuity will 
appear extremely gross and rude, if they be 
compared with the immense subtilty of matter 
which may every where be observed amongst 
the works of nature. ‘The aniinal, the vegeta- 
ble, and even the mineral kingdom, furnish nu- 
merous examples of this sort. 

What must be the tenuity of the odoriferous 
parts of musk, when we find that a piece of it 
will scent a whole room in a short time, and yet 
it wili hardly lose any sen-ible part of its weight 
But supposing it to have lost one-hundredth ~ 


¢ 
$ 


of a grain weight; when this small quantity is 


divided and dispersed through the whole room, it 
must so expand itself as to leave not an inch 
square of space where the sense of smell may 
not be affected by some of its particles, How 
small must then be the weight and size of one 
_of those particles! 

The human eye, unassisted by glasses, can fre- 
quently perceive insects so small as to be barely 
discernible The least reflection must shew, that 
the limbs, the vessels, aud other necessary parts 
of such animals, must infinitely exceed in fine- 
hess every endeavour of human art. But the 
microscope has discovered wonders that are 
vastly superior, and such indeed as were utterly 
unknown to our forefathers, before the invention 
of that noble instrument. 

Insects have been discovered so small as not 
to exceed the 10,000th part of an inch; so that 
1,000,000,000,000 of them might be contained 
within the space of one cubic inch; yet each 
~animalcule must consist of parts connected with 
each other, with vessels, with fluids, and with 
organs necessary for its motions, for its Increase, 
for its propagation, &c. How inconceivably 
sinall must those organs be, and yet they are 
unquestionably composed of other paris still 
smaller, and stili fiirther removed from the per- 
ception of our senses. 

The contemplation of these wonders of na- 
ture, cannot fail of impressing on our minds a 
strong idea of humility as well as astonishment. 
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A vast gradation of animals perfect in their kind, 
but smaller than the human being in size and 
duration, descends as far down as our eyes can 
possibly discern, even when they are assisted by 
the most powerful microscopes. This vast gra- 
dation, instead of exhausting the powers of na- 
ture, slews'the probable existence of animated 
bemgs vastly smaller than those; nor have we 
the least reason to fix a limit to the series. 

if we contemplate the state of existence of 
those animals; of one, for instance, out of a 
large number of the same species, that has been 
born in a glass of dirty water ; whose lite lasts 
but a few hours, and whose size is less than the 
5000th part of an inch. If we indulge our fancy 
by considering what knowledge, or what ideas, 
can he possibly entertain of man, of the earth, 
of the universe, we may without difficulty con- 
clude, that far from having any precise notions 
of our existence, he may in all probability look 
upon the glass of dirty water as the bouudary of 
the habitable world. Out of that waiter, tradi- 
tion or his own experience shewS hia nothing 
but the inevitable destruction of his species, and — 
a confused assemblage of immense objects, 
whose nature and whose motions are utterly in- 
explicable tohim. Yet he may possibly suspect 
that those very objects have powers intinitely 
superior to those of his own species. 

Let us now follow the analogy, and briefly ap- 
ply the same contemplation to ourselves. ‘The 
planets, the stars, the comets, and periiaps an 
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infinity of other bodies that are far beyond the 
reach of our knowledge, manifest the existence 
of powers infinitely above us, and perhaps even 
less comprehensible to us than we are to the 
above mentioned animalcule. Confined to the 
globe ot this earth, which is only a speck in the 
universe, and with respect to us not much better 
nor worse than the glass of dirty water is with 
respect to those insects, how insignificant are 
our powers, and how imperfect is our knowledge 
of nature! How little likely are we to compre- 
hend the real order of things, and the great 
wisdom that regulates the whole! In this sub- 
lime enquiry, the assistance of our reasoning fa- 
culty is trifling indeed; the clue of analogy is 
short and imperfect ; and our imagination soon 
loses itself in the boundless extent of immensity, 

(To be continued. ) aig 


On PLEASURE. 
-- DOES any one wish for pleasure? let them 
never promise it to themselves; for the more 
they expect, the less they will find. The reason 
is very plain ; a heart which expects enjoyment, 
measures it by a scale that answers to its desires, 
but with which the circumstances seldom accord. 


From which we may conclude, that we should 


not too much rejoice in hope, respecting the 
things of this life, if we would enjoy in reality. 
The most agreeable pleasures being, in general, 
those we have least expected. 
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940 HAPPY DEATH 


Maxims, Sc. 
No. 9. Speak of thyself seldom, and abel aye 


with great caution and modesty, 
10. In heaven holiness is their everlasting tem- 


per, and happiness their everlasting portion ; in 


hell sin is their eternal temper, and sorrow: their 
eternal portion. 


11. That anger is not warrantable, that hath 
seell suns. 


OBITUARY. 
Happy Death of a Yourn, in the 17th Year of his Age. 


(Communicated by his Father.) 

TITE conduct of my dear boy, from the time 
he could understand the fifth commandment, was. 
uniformly dutiful; I do not recollect, that he ever 
uttered an unbecoming or disrespectful expression, 
and during a period of nearly th:ee years with his 
uncle, he was diligent and faithful as an apprentice. 
On the 6th of August, 1809, he first opened his mind » 
to me on the subject of religion, when he informed me 
with tears of joy, that the Lord had begun his good 
work of grace in his heart, and as an evidence of this, 
he said, he had so much delight in private prayer, that 
he could scarcely tell how to leave off; and on en- 
quiring, if le could trace his impressions to any par- 
ticular circumstance, he said, he believed the instruc- 
tion he had received at home was the beginning,* 
and that a letter | wrote to him, when he was bound 
t6 his uncle,t had made a deep impressiem upen his 
mind: he also observed that the awakening sermons 
he had heard on Sunday evenings had been useful to 


® See Vol. §- page 296. ** On Domestic Instruction.” 


t This will be given next month, 
him 
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him. From this time, he continued very exemplary 


in his conduct, and highly valued his religious privi- 
leges, until it pleased God to visit him with the 
illness, which terminated his life. The \disease with 
which he was afflicted, was attended with a great 
stupor, which frequently impeded his spiritual enjoy- 
ments, yet, throughout the whole time, his mind was 
serene, his spirits chearful, and on some occasions, 
remarkably lively; and, though at times, he seemed 


desirous of life, yet he never appeared to be afraid of 


death. Being asked by one of the servants who sat 
up with him, if he looked forward to death with 
terror, he said, ‘ No, all my hope is in Christ.’ On his 
sister’s enquiring, if, ‘ Jesus, 1 love thy charming 
name,” was not his favorite hymn, he replied, ‘Yes, 
and | hope I do love it, [ have reason to do so.’ Not 
being able to pray, he said further to her, ‘What a 
mercy it is, that 1 have friends who pray for me, for 
I am scarcely able to pray for myself; and when my 
father talks to me about it, I cannot help erying, it is 
such an infirmity; I used to enjoy this exercise more 
than any other; frequently, I have not kuown how to 
sive over; I would not have left my prayers for any 
earthly amusement whatever ; Oh! what a delightful 
frame of mind I used to enjoy !’ On Thursday, the 
10th of January, being much weaker, he said, ‘ I am 
going very fast,’ but added with great composure and 
emphasis, ‘just as the Lord pleases.’ Ile then spoke 
of the blessing he enjoyed in having religious pareits ; 
I feelit now, said he, in my affliction more than ever ; 
but it isa greater blessing still, to have the fear of God 
put into my own heart. On his being desirous to 
know the opinion of his medical attendant, being 
asked if he felt anxious whether he should be restored 
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4 

or removed, he said, Oh no, God is merciful, and I 
am persuaded he has begun his good work of grace in 
my heart, and will carry it on, because he has pro- 
mused to do so; and though I cannot pray, and enjoy 
my usual privileges, yet I remember what Jesus said 
to his disciples, “‘ ‘I'he Spirit truly is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” On Saturday night, he said, ¢ another 
Sabbath is approaching,’ and repeated that verse, 
“« Another six days. work is done, &c.’ He then 
spoke of the consolation he derived from religion now 
in this visitation, and expressed great concern for 
some of his old school fellows, to whom he was formerly 
attached, and earnestly wished they would refrain 
from their evil ways. On Sunday morning, he asked 
his sister to read the 91st Psalm. When she had 
finished it, he said, it is a sweet psalm ; and requested 
her to read the 23rd, which he enjoyed very much. 
He then spoke of the 103rd, and repeated that part, 
“As for man, his days are as grass, as a flower of. 
the field so he flourisheih.” In the middle of Sunday 
night, being very ill and unable to sleep, he said to 
the servant, ‘This isa heavy affliction!’ She replied, 
yes, sir, but you seem to bear it patiently. Le said, 
‘I wish to du so.’ She reminded him, that it was sent 
for some good purpose. Yes, said he, I know itis all 
for the best; adding, “ It is the Lord, let him do as 
seemeth him good.” On Sunday, 27th of January, he 
said to his sister, ‘Oh, if I were well, and could go to the 
house of God to day, but the Lord sees fit to deprive his 
people of these privileges, to teach them how to value 
them more: Oh, what happy walks I used to have from 
chapel, how I enjoyed them!’ After being informed, 
that all hope of medical aid was vain, he said, * Well— 
just as Providence pleases. God can restore or take 
me, 
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me, I trust he will do one; Ido not fecl depressed 
by the intelligence, What a blessing it is, that I 
have not been permitted to defer repentance until 
now; but F am surrounded with blessings! After 
having a good. night, he said, desire to feel very 
thankful for this refreshing sleep,’ and spoke of the 
prayer offered up for him the last evening, saying, ‘it was 
very short, but very sweet.’ Suffering much pain in 
his leg, he said to the servant, who sat up with him, 
‘This is very excruciating, but what Is it compared 
with what my Saviour suffered for me.) On Wed- 
nesday evening, F “ebruary Oth, feeling his weakness 
much increased, he said to his sister after 1 had left, 
him, ‘{ have wished my father good night, perhaps, 
for the last time ;’? and added, on seeing) her weep, 
‘Don’t be depressed,if [ am not better here, I shall be 
better still.’ On the 8th of February, conversing 
with a friend, (who with great kindness constantly 
visited him, and to whom he was_ particularly at- 
tached,) he lamented with considerable feeling, his 
inability to pray, or fix his mind upon heavenly 
things ; at the same time, repeating with much em- 
phasis, “* We have not an high-priest, which cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” re- 
marking, how consolatory he found this, and similar 
passages of scriptures All his hope, he said, was 
grounded upon the merits of Christ. Tle then ree 


peated that passage of scripture, “ He that has begur 


a good work in you, will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ,” saying, he felt confident that God had 
begun this work in him, and he did not doubt, but 
that he would finish it, since he was also called, 
“the author and finisher of our faith.” He then said, 
‘Ifit be the will of God, I should wish to live, to glorify 
him before men, but if it should please him to take 
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| Hérice; 1 ‘feel quite resigned, Why should 


mi The same evenihg, he observed, that when in . 


“he liad ‘often ‘wished for a Christian friend, 
, with’ whom hé might ‘pray, and to whom he might 


freely: oper ‘This ‘mind; and remarked, that he 

spent many “happy hours in his uncle's garden in 
prayer and meditation. On the evening before he — 
reve his aut visited him; when asking him, if 

it was one of his worst days, he said, ‘I shall soon be 
gone.’ She ‘reniinded bim, it was a mercy that he had 
sou ght the Lord'in health. Hereplied, ‘It is a merey, 
tmeérey “She said again, ‘You now find the 
promises precious, he said, “They areprecious,’ Asking. 


him, if lie felt much worse, he said, Yes, ‘I shall soon’ 


be gone, 1 am very happy} and should feel thankful'to’ 


Peltaken’te night” After along silence, he repeated, 
‘But’ Christ heavenly Lamb takes all my sins 


away,” ‘and again, *“ And dying clasp thee in my arms, 
the antidote of death,” requesting me to tell him the 


thelast verse. He then desired me 
to pray with Hint, previous to which asked him, if 


his'‘mind was ‘comiortable) He said, yes;’ said. 
again; ‘Are’ you happy? He»replied, “Perfectly so.’ 
Pappy’ in'Fesus? so;’he replied. On Satur- 
day’ morning, being evidently much worse, he said, 
ém dyitig! I amy dying! “I asked him, if he was 
Happy ? he ‘replied, ‘ Quite happy.’ weke after, he 
Said, “T° hope the ‘Lord will'soon take me ;’ and being 
atke? if he longed to go, he said, Yes, I am quite 
tired; i ‘Tong: to go. >\His' mother observed, You:are 


waiting for’ hig ¢hariof hieels he answered, “Yesy'l 
only waiting forthar, and then he added, ‘Come, 
Jesus, ‘eoitie His uncle then came 


to see’him, of whom he took. an affectionate leave, and 


Said to —_ Give my love to my aunt, and kiss the 
children, 
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 “ohildren. “After” this, he*recollected’ that-he-had'a 
which and requested it’ might 
‘be given to the person, whose name be mentioned,and = 
where we should find we 
gould do’any more for hima, hesaid,:‘ ‘No, | don’t see 
you can; being asked, we could: place 
him an easier posture, he said, * No, I anevery 
 gasy.” Shortly after this, without the least: struggle 
‘or convulsion, his happy spirit fromthe | 
 ‘barden of the flesh, to enjoy that: ** rest 
gemaineth for the’ people of Gods? ys: 
The above narrative exposes the folly of 
like Felix, are putting off the concerns of religion to a 
future season: © A youth, who but a few months ago, — 
- ‘was in the bloom and-vigour of health, lies mouldering 
in the grave; affording a striking: comment on the 
words of the Prophet, * All flesh is-grass, and all the 
 goodliness thereof, is as the flower of the field;” How 
‘anwise then is it to calculate on-length of days, whén 
we know not, bat that it may be said: to us, * This 
Right thy soul shall be- required of thee!” -Andhow 
dangerous the: experiment of: delaying repentance, 
until the season when ‘sickness and death approach, _ 
‘the instance before us demonstrates. Here every 
‘thing was as favourable as the advocate for delay 
_ could possibly desire ; a gradual decay-of strength,. 
‘with liule-bodily suffering, andthe entire possession: 
_ '0f mental faculties to the very last hour of lifes yet 
with all these advantages, so unfit a season for the 
work did this dear youth consider it, that he ex-— 
claimed, “ What a blessing it is, that Lhave not been. & 
‘permitted to defer repentance until now!” Low gra- - 
‘cious then is that warning of Scripture, “ Boast not. 
_ thyself of to-morrow, for thou knowest not what a day — 
| may bring. and how happy are they, who are: 
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‘taught by this heavenly monitor, ‘‘ to remember their 


Creator before the evil days come, and the years draw 
nigh, when they shall say, we have no pleasure in 
them.” Lut the memorial of this departed youth 
affurds encouragement also to parental instruction; it 
was to this in part, at least, through the divine bles- 
sing, that he ascribed his first serious impressions. 
Let those parent:, therefore, who are training up their 
children in the fear of God, * Le stedtast, unmove- 
able, always abounding in this work of the Lord,” 
persuaded, that “ their labour shall not be in vain in 
the Lord;” but that “ in due season they shall reap 
if they faint not.” And let children, who are thus pri- 
vileged, learn from the example here recorded, pro 
perly to value, fand improve the great mercies which 

a kind Providence has bestowed upon them. — Finally, 
this bereaving dispensation addresses en admonition 
to youth. It should teach them ‘ tv number their 
days, and apply their hearts unto wisdom.” | Learn, 
my dear young friends from this instance of mortality, 
your own frailty; learn also, that nothing but “ the 
fear of God put into your hearts” can sustain you ina 
dying hour; and while the necessity of immediate 
preparation for that awful period forcibly impresses 
your minds, do not imagine, that in giving yourselyes 
to God in early life, you will be less happy for it. 
there be any lesson more plaiuly taught than another, 
in the case before you, it is, that religion is happiness. 


That delight in God, that composure of mind, thas 


deliverance from the fear of death, and that lively 
hope of future blessedness, which were united in the 
experience thus presented to you, confirm the test- 


mony of scripture, that “ Wisdom’s ways are ways 0! 


pleasantness, and all her paths are peace.” 
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NATURE 


Demonstrating the Being and Perfictions of Derry. 


WILY does my heart with rapture thrill, 
When I survey yon azure sky; 

Or glance my eye oer vale and hill, 
Along where Nature’s beauties le? 


When the bright dew-drop decks the ground, 
A kindred tear beams on my cheek; 

But ’tis not sorrow floats around, 
lt springs from joys i cannot speak ! 


Is it the soft or the sublime | 
Merely, that touches thus my heart? 
Or is it sympathy’s sweet chime, 
Impels to feeling evry part? 


No! but my spirit meets unséen 
A parent walking thro’ this earth, 
Who forin’d its rolling orb terrene, — 
And gave the varied landscape birth. 


All these most lovely objects bear 
The impress of his boundless skill; 
Result of wisdom, marks of care, | 
But of his greatness shadows sull. 


. 
\ 


Ev’ry created work proclaims 
‘The being of the Deity; | 
Speaks his perfections, holds his claims, 
And bows to his infinity. 
I see 
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I see him purpling all the east, — 

Ere the bright sun has open’d morn; 
And wheeling round, till day has ceas’d, 
The globe, by his strong hand upborne. 


I view him throwing darkness o’er 
The world, as ev’uing falls serene; 


. And kindling radiance, gently pour 


Unnumber’d suns and stars between. 


From the gay earth I pluck a flow’r, 
Its flagrance meets me on the gale; 

And as I press the varied bow’r, 
Conviction lifts her humid veil. 


Exquisite hues I see combin'd, 

‘Tint sofVning into tint, display 
Effects above a mortal mind, 

Beyond where mimic art can stray. 


I’ve watch’d the tender peeping grain, 
Linger‘d to praise its light green head; 
Daily perceivd it slow attain 
Perfection ’mid the laughing glade. 


But the conceal’d Alinighty hand, 

Which rais’d to life the secret gerine, 
Escap’d my vision, whilst he fann'd 

The blade, the ear, and made them firm. 


A thousand wonders catch my glance, 


Ten thousand such as these each day, 
The seasons forth their trains advance, 
And multitudes surround each spray. 


Meeting 
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Meeting them all, I recognise 
Th’ Eternal Spirit, whose high wil 
Pervades, renews, and fructifies 
Created nature by its skill. 


Strait I’m compell’d to raise my voice 

In ancient David's rapt’rous strain, 
“ O Lord our Lord!"—whilst I rejoice, 
_ And hail his peaceful, geutle reign. 


- Yet are these wond’rous works confest, 
The cominon efforts of his pow’r; 

A nobler gives them all their rest, 
And gilds with blessings ev'ry hour. 


Redemption, sacred mystery! 

I bow before thy blood-stain’d cross: 
Neath thy white banners let me flee— 

The strongest springs of nature's laws. 


FANNY. 


The Prous Cuitp’s Monnino Sone. 
BEHOLD, my eyes, the rising sun, 

How shining bright and gay! 
Chearful I’ll leave my peaceful bed, 


' And read, and sing, and pray. 


Thro’ Jesu’s kind indulgent care, 
In peace I laid me down; 

And ’tis the same sweet beams of love, 
My waking moments crown. 


No sad alarm my slumbers brake, 
No terror, fear, or dread: 

No sickness seiz’d my tender frame, 
Nor flames surrouud my bed. 


Lord 
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Lord teach a little simple child, 
T’o lisp a Saviour’s love ; 
Ol let-ine live to thee below, 
And dwell with thee above. 
A MOTHER, 


A SUMMER MORNING’s WALK. 
'SCAP’D from the noise and din of mortal care, 
Retir’d to. breathe the pure salubrious air, 

In fields far distant from the busy town, 


I gladly wander thoughtful and alone. 


The beauteous sun now rears his glorious head ; 
And morning comes, array’d in blushing red. 
Herald of day, the lark with sprightly strains, 
Mounts up aloft, and chears the dewy plains. 


The clown, by nature fitted for his lot, 

Now sallies chearful from the mossy cot ; 

Ile seems contented, and he cares for nought, 
But ‘* whistles as he goes for want of thought.” 


This verdant plain, that gently purling rill, 

Yon flow’ry dale, and lofty fertile hill, 

High crested with its ever beauteous trees, 
Ilave charms for me, that never cease to please. 


Great pow 'r supreme! in these thy works we see, 
A faint, inpertfect, distant trace of thee. 

Thy skill creative spread the azure sky, 

And fix’d yon radiant orb of day on high. 


By thy command the circling planets roll, 
Thy bounty fills the-earth from pole to pole: 


All things created owe their source to thee, 
From all eternity thou wast, and shalt for ever be. 


Bury St. Edmonds. 3 
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ON A SUMMER’s EVENING. 
YON rivulet, how calm and clear, 
How mildly soft the atmosphere ; 3 
liow sweet the spangled fields appear, Re 
Array’d in green! | 
With what delight we rapt’rous gaze, ; 
Upon the sun's departing rays, 
And view the glory he displays, : i 
With wond’ring eyes. 
With breast free from corroding cares, th ; 
The peasant from his work repairs, a f 
And seeks his cot where pleasure wears, ‘i: 
An aspect mild. 
Peckham. JUVENIA. 


AN NSWER 10 THE ENIGMA 
In page 216. 


OUR friend, no doubt, the Breve has 3 in view, 
Some of its vlessings he has mentioned too? 
That best of books, whose vivifying ray _ 
Drives all the-clouds of ignorance away. | 


What heights, and depths, what —* and breadths 


appear; 


Burst on the sight, or charm the list’ ning ear; 
When that blest Spirit, promis’d by our Lord, 
Warms our cold hearts, and shines upon his word! 
Its truths are suited to life’s every stage, 

l'rom earliest infancy to latest age. 

Reproof, correction, comfort, consolation, 
Forgiveness, holiness, and full salvation ; 
These are the themes its blessed leaves unfold, 
Than honey sweeter, and more dear than gold. 
Thou source of truth! that ever must endure ; 
Whether thou deck the cottage of the poor, 
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. Or gild the palace, this thy glorious end,— 
To lead the sinner to the sinner’s Friend. 
Be thou my guide, my monitor, through life, 
And my last comfort in the doubtful strife, 
When on the margin of both worlds I stand, 
And pomt my passage to the heav’nly land. 


E. W. 
ANOTUER., 
THE is the book 
Omega would disclose ; 
ze: It bids us to a Saviour look 
4 
jt For help m all our woes : 
The ‘Testaments both new and old 
4 Do this most blessed gift unfold. 
a ANOTHER. 
; THOUGH mystery involves Omega’s lines, 


. Methinks the lamp of truth resplendent shines 
3 With quenchless lustre, and refulgent light, 
Amid the shades of enigmatic night: 

Primeval ages saw its glorious dawn, 


3 But we, more blest, beholda cloudless morn; 
The Ancient Testament with New combin‘d, 
q Fund of instruction for th’ immortal mind. 

q ~ Oh! be its truths for ever near my heart, 

its blest counsels ne’er may I depart; 

: _ ‘This heav’nly chart, Oh! may I keep in view, 


Guide of my pilgrimage, the desert through. 
Blest Lamp of Truth! irradiate my path, 
And light my footsteps down the vale of death; 
>: Conduct me by thine ever-beaming ray, | 
To view the glories of an endless day. ! 
Oxford-Road. ANNE: 
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Life of Puriie the Evangelist. 
(Concluded-from page 220.) 


THE next work which Providence assigned 
to Philip, was, the conversion of a man of the 
highest rank from Ethiopia. 

While abundantly and usefully employed 
among the Samaritans, he received a méssage 
from his Lord and Master, through the medium 
of an angel, ordering him to leave his present 
held of usefulness, and hasten to a desert, lying 
between Jerusalem and Gaza. The Saviour’s 

intention, im sending him from a city to a 
desert, was not made known to him, Many 
weighty objections to this exchange might 
have beer started, but Philip was silent ou that 


subject, for he knew the wisdom and grace of 


him, whose servant he was; consequently, like 
Paul at Troas, he was not disobedient to the 
heavenly vision. He arose, and went to the 
appointed spot, and arrived at the appointed 
time. The man, whom the Saviour had in his 


eye, when he sent Philip to that desert place 


made his appearance. He was a stranger from 
Vol. vi. 


Ethiopia. 
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254 LIFE OF PHILIP 
Ethiopia, now known by the name of Abyssinia, 
high treasurer to Candace, queen of that coun- 
try, who had by some means unknown to us, 
been converted to the Jews religion, and had 
been visiting Jerusalem, on purpose to wor- 
ship the God of Abraham. This great man 
was sitting in his chariot when Philip met him, 
reading aloud the fifty-third chapter of the book 
of Isaiah, perhaps, on purpose, that his servants 
who accompanied him, might receive along 
with himself, the blessed instructions which the 
Bible conveys. Whata noble example to men 
of rank, and likewise to men of no rank, not to 
be ashamed of the book of wisdom, but to study 
to make known its contents to all around them! 

It appears, that he could not conjecture, to 
whom the historian in that remarkable chapter 
referred, Jesus of Nazareth could hardly have 
occurred to his mind, as he must have received 
from the priests and rulers at Jerusalem, the 
most false representations of his character and 


doctrine. While puzzled about the prophet’s 
meaning, the spirit of God directed Philip to 


draw near unto the chariot, which he instantly 
did. Hearing this foreigner reading in the 
scriptures, without hesitation he enquired, if 
he understood the meaning of those scriptures 
he was perusing. - How can [, said the humble 
Ethiopian, without an interpreter. Suspecting 
from Philip’s appearance, that he would be able 
to give the explanation which he wished, he 
invited him to sit with him in the chariot. | 


He 
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He had just read the 7th and 8th verses of” 


the chapter, viz. “ He was led as a sheep to 
the slaughter; and like a lamb dumb before his 
shearer, so he opened not his mouth: In his 
humiliation, his judgment was taken away ; and 


who shal! declare his generation? for his life is . 


taken from the earth. » 

The chief difficulty which occurred to the 
Ethiopian in this scripture, was, the person to 
whom the prophet referred, whether he there 
speaks of himself or some other man. Explain- 
ing this difficulty, afforded Philip an excellent 
opportunity to preach Jesus the Saviour unto 
this stranger. He would inform him, respect- 
ing the dignity of the sufferer, and the cause of 
his sufferings, viz. the sins of men—he would 
inform him of the wonderful works he per- 
formed on earth, on purpose to convince men, 
that he was the Son of God; likewise, of his 
triumphant resurrection on the third morning, 
in spite of all the attempts of the wicked Jews 
- tO prevent it. 

When Philip had shewn how that ancient 
prediction by Isaiah was fulfilled in Jesus, the 
man was convinced, that this suffering Jesus 
was the Son of God, and the only Saviour; of 
course, when they came to a river, the eunuch 
desired to embrace the opportunity of being 
baptized, thus confessing his faith in Jesus 
Christ, to which Philip did not object, if he 
really believed. The Ethiopian assured him, 


that he believed Jesus Christ to be the Son of 
Y | | God. 
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God. The chariot on this, was commanded to 
stop, when both stepped out, and went into the: 
water; then Philip with great solemnity, bap- 
tized him jn the name of the F ather, « ot the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 

The baptism was no sooner over, than the 
spirit of God instantaneously conveyed away 


Philip from the presence and view of the Ethio- 


pian; which miraculous vanishing away of 
Philip was, no doubt, designed to confirm the 
stranger's faith. He must have seen the finger 
of God, in this singular circumstance; for in- 
stead of being discouraged by the sudden dis- 
appearing of the preacher, he went on his 
journey exceedingly happy in the knowledge 
and love of the Son of God; and on his arriving 
at home, he would, no doubt, relate the won- 
derful news, that the Son of the eternal God 
had appeared unto men, and given his inva- 


Juable life a ransom for their souls. Indeed, 


history reports, that he became a preacher of 
the fuith of Christ, by which means, a flourish- 
ing church was raised in that distant land, and 
to this day, some knowledge of the true God 
continues there. | 

After this memorable occurrence, Philip 
found himself conveyed to .\zotus, or Ashdod, 
where he preached the same gospel, we hope 
with great effect; after which, he carried the 
same message of mercy to other cities, till he 
arrived at Cesarea, where he appears to have 
resided, at least for a considerable time; 
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ON FAITH, &c. 


Paul in his travels, is said to have 
Acts xxi. 8. and found four of h 
possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

When, where, 


visited him: 


or how Philip died, history 


does not inform us, but we may rest assured, 
that he lived usefully, and died happy in the 


faith and hope of eternal life. 


On Fairu. 
- FAITH is to reason what the tel 
the eye. It enlarges the sphere of « 
tion, activity, and enjoyment; o 
world to our view; and finds a deli 
pation, in which all the powers of tl 


all the affections of the heart, may 


tageously employed. It is so far 
seding our rational faculties, that 
their existence, and demands the 
To attempt, therefore, to lay asid 


order to exercise faith, would be like 


escope is to 
yur informa- 
pens a new 
ghtful occu- 
mind, and 
be advan- 
trom super- 
it supposes 
ir exercise. 
e reason in 
»closing the 
it. 


eye when the telescope is applied to 


N. 


Rrer LECTIONS on the aa RTH. 
IT has beke already observed, that the Earth 


is daughters 


ranks as a Planet in the Solar System; that !ts 
diaineter is. nearly 8000 miles, and its circum- 
ference about 25,000. The surface of it is 
divided into land and water; the land is again 


divided into four parts, which are called Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. ‘Fhe seas and un- 
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known parts of its surface are computed to 
contain 160,522,026 square miles; the jin- 
habited parts 38,990,569: Europe 4,456,065; 
Asia 10,708,823; Africa 9,654,807; America 
14,110,874; in all 199,512,595; which is the 
number of square miles on the whole surface of 
our globe. | 

If we consider it a little farther, we shall see 
what an admirable specimen we have of the 
Divine skill and goodness! This globe is in- 
tended, not only for a habitation, but for a store- 
house of conveniences. And if we examine the 
several apartments of our great abode, we shall 
find reason to be charmed with the displays 
both of nice ceconomy and boundless profusion. 
—Observe the surface. The ground, coarse as 
it may seem, is yet the Laboratory where the 
most exquisite operations are performed, and 
the finest manufactures wrought. Though a 
multitude of generations have been accommo- 
dated by it, it still continues inexhausted. 

The unevenness of the ground, far from being 
a blemish or defect, heightens its beauty and 
augments its usefulness. Here it is scooped 
into deep and sheltered vales, almost constant- 
ly covered with verdure, which composes an 
easy couch, and yields agreeable food to the 
various tribes of cattle. There it extends into 
a wide open country, which annually bears a 
copious harvest: a harvest, not only of the 
principal Wheat, which is the staff of our life, 
but of the appointed Barley, and various other 
erain, which are food for our animals. 
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The furrows, obedient to the will of man, 


vary their produce. ‘They bring forth Flax and 
Hemp, which help us to some of the most 
necessary accommodations of life. Woven into 
ample volumes of cloth, and fixed to the mast, 
they give wings to our ships. Twisted into 
vast lengths of cordage, they give nerves 
to the crane, and sinews to the pulley, or else, 
adhering to the anchor, secure the vessel, even 


amidst the driving tempest. They cover our 


tables with a graceful elegance, and surround 
eur bodies with a cherishing warmth. | 

- Yonder arise the hills like a grand amphi- 
theatre! Some are clad with mantling vines, 
some crowned with towering cedars; some 
ragged with mis-shapen rocks, or yawning with 


subterraneous caves. And even those inac- 


cessible crags, those gloomy cavities, are not 
only a refuge for wild goats, but have some- 
times proved an Asylum for those of whom the 
world was not worthy. | , 
At a greater distance the mountains penetr ate 
the clouds with their aspiring brows, Their 
sides arrest and condense the vapours as they 
float along. Their caverned bowels collect the 
dripping treasures, and send them gradually 
abroad by trickling springs; and hence the 
Waters increasing, roll down, till swelled into 
Tivers they sweep. through the most extensive 
climes, and regain their mative seas. 
The vine requires a strong reflection of the 


Sun beams, and a large proportion of warmth, 
How 
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How commodiously do the hills and mountains 
minister to this purpose! May we not call 
those vast declivities the garden walls of nature? 
They concentre the solar heat, and completely 
ripen the grape. O that any should turn so 
valuable a gift of God into an instrument of 
Sin ! 

What is nature but a series of wonders? 
That such a variety of fruit should rise from the 
insipid sordid earth? I take a walk through my 
garden or orchard in December. There stand 
several trees like logs of wood- on the ground, 
they have neither sense nor motion; yet ina 
little time they are beautified with blossoms; 
they are covered with leaves, and at last loaded 
with fruit. I have wondered at the account of 
those prodigious engines, invented by Archi- 
medes. But what are all the inventions of 
men, to those nice automata of nature? 

The forest rears myriads of massy bodies, 
which, though neither gay with blossoms, nor 
rich with fruit, supply us with timber of va- 
rious kinds. But who shall cultivate them! 
The toil were endless: see therefore the ever 
wise and gracious ordination of Providence. 
They have no need of the spade or the pruning 
knite. They want no help trom man. 

When sawed into beams, they sustain the 
roofs of ourhouses. They make carriages to 
convey our heaviest loads. ‘Their substance 
‘so pliant, that they are easily formed into every 


kind of furniture; yet their texture so solid, 
| that 
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that they compose the most eaniial parts of 
the largest engines. At the same time their 
pressure is so light, that they float upon the 
waters. Thus while they serve all the ends of 
architecture, and bestow numberless conveni- 
-encies on the family, they constitute the very 
basis of navigation, and give being to com- 


merce. 
(To be continued. ) 


| 


Instances of Sacacity Brures. 

PLUTARCH relates, in his Life of Themis- 
tocles, that when the Athenians, in order to 
avoid falling into the hands of Xerxes the first, 
were forced to quit their city, and embark on 
board, even the domestic animals were evidently 
sensible of the public distress.. They read cala- 
mity and sorrow in the faces and conduct of 
their masters; though it was impossible for 
them to understand the cause. ‘The melan- 
choly notes of the fowls, the disconsolate mew- 
ing of the cats, and the universal hewlings of 
the dogs, attracted the observation and height- 
ened the grief of the departing inhabitants. 
It is particularly added, concerning a dog which 
belonged to Xantippus, the father of Pericles, 
that no sooner did the vessel in which his mas- 
ter sailed, push from shore, than the faithful 
animal, who had been left behind, plunged into 
the sea, and swam by the side of the ship, until 
he reached the isle of Salamis, where, quite ex- 
hausted with fatigue, he fell down and expired. 
Videlity aud gratitude are virtues,’ in whatever 
rank 
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rank of beings they appear; and the ancients 
(to their honour be it said) were famous for set- 
ting a just value on the good qualities of brutes, 
Xantippus’s dog received a respectful interment; 
and his grave communicated its name to the ad- 
joining part of the island, which, so low as the 
time of Plutarch, (who flourished about six 
hundred years afterwards) retained the appella- 
tion of “ the dog’s burying-place.” Plutarch, 
that nice observer of nature, in his entertaining 
Dialogue concerning the different Wisdom of 
Aqueous and Land Animals, adduces many per- 
tinent examples, strongly tending to:corroborate 
his hypothesis, that an inward intelligent prine — 
ciple of action is by no means the exclusive 


prerogative of men. I shall here select some of 


the most striking instances he brings; not mar- 
shalling them according to the exact routine of 
methodical arrangement, but introducing them 
(for the most part) just as they occur in the dis- 
quisitions of the Greek philoscpher, taking the 
liberty, however, for the sake of connection, and - 
of spiritual or moral improvement, to intersperse 
a few occasional remarks, obviously suggested by 
the instances themselves. 
(To be continued. ) 


The of a perishing SINNER. 
MR. GUTHRIE, a minister who lived and 


laboured in Scotland more than a century ago, 


Was one evening travelling home very late. He 
| lost 
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lost his wayina moor. He laid the reins on the 
horses neck, committing himself to the direction 
of Providence. After long travelling over 
ditches and fields, the horse brought him toa 
farmer’s house, into which he went, and re- 
quested permission to sit by the fire till the 
morning. This they granted. A popish priest 
was administering extreme unction to the mis- 
tress of the hana who was dying. Mr. Guth- 
rie said nothing till the priest had retired; then 
he went orwiail to the d ying g woman, dnd asked 
her if she enjoyed peace in the prospect of dy- 
-Ing, In consequence of what the priest had said 
anddone to her? She answered that she did 
not; on which he preached to her salvation 
through the atoning blood of the Lamb. The 
Lord taught her to understand and enabled her 
to believe the message of mercy, and she died 
triumphing in Jesus her lord. 

After witnessing this astonishing scene, Mr. 
Guthrie mounted his horse and rode home. On 
his arrival he told Mrs. Guthrie he had. seen a 
great wonder during the night. [ came, said 
he, to a farm-house, where I found a woman in 
a state of nature, [ saw her in a state of grace, 
and [ left her in a state of glory. | 

The same might have been said by the spec- 
tators of the coneihell thief on Mount Calvary, 
for he also in the space of a few hours was In 
the same : three states. 
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“ON looking over the isin volume of the 
Rev. William Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest: 
Séenery the other day, it occurred to me, that 
his description of the mode of feeding hogs in 
the New Forest, Hampshire, would entertain 
your readers, and besides the amusement it may 
afford ; I think, it suggests a hint or two that 
may be oruse.: 
“Tf by habits of order and a government, 
such stubborn animals as hogs may be reduced - 
to obedience, might not some parents who have 
unmanageable children, by the application of 
the same principles produce the happiest effects 
— on their families. And what are we to think of 
those children, who are more trouble to govern — 
than a whole colony of hogs—perhaps when 
such children read the following account (if any 
_ Such read your Magazine) they may be ashained 
‘of their conduct, and determine in future, not 
to disgrace themselves worse than 


G. 
pigs. | ’ 
4 


of in ‘the New 
Forest, Hampshire, 
(Extracted from Rev. Ww. Gilpin’s Remarks on Forest Scenery.) 


These woods. also aiford excellent feeding 
foe hogs, which are led in the autumn. season 
into many parts of the forest ; ; but especially 
among the oaks and beeches of Boldre-wood to 
fatten on mast. 
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The method of treating hogs at this season 


_ of migration, and of reducing a large herd of 
- these unmanageable brutes to perfect vbedience 
and good government, iscurious. 

The first- step the swine-herd takes, is to in- 
vestigate some close sheltered part of the forest, 
where there is conveniency of water, and plenty 
of oak or beach-mast, the former of which he 


prefers, when he can have it in abundance, He 


_ fixes next on some spreading tree, round the 
- bole of which he wattles a slight circular fenée 
of the dimensions he wants, and covering it 
roughly with boughs and sods, he fills it tis 
fully with straw or fern. 
Having made this his 
colony among the farmers, with whom he com- 
monly agrees for a shilling a head, and will get 
together, perhaps, a herd of five or six hundred 
hogs. Having driven them to their destined 
habitation, he gives them a plentiful supper of 
acorns or beech-mast, which he had already 
provided, sounding his horn, during the repast, 
He then turns*them into the litter, where, after 
along journey, and a bearty meal, we. ethic 
deliciously. 
~The next morning, he lets them look a little 


around them—shews them the pool or stream, | 
_ where they may occasionally drink—leaves them 


to pick up the offals of the last night's meal, 
and as evening draws on, gives them another 


plentiful repast under the neighbouring trees, 


_ which rain acorns upon them for an hour toge- 
Vol. vi. | ther 
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atin 


— 


ther, at the sound of his horn. He then sends 
them again to sleep. 

The following day, he is wsibege at the pains 
of procuring ‘ees another meal, with music 
playing as usual. He then leaves them a little 
more to themselves, having an eye, however, on 
their evening-hours. But, as their bellies are 
full, they seldom wander far from home, retiring 
commonly very orderly, and early to bed. 

After this, he throws his sty open, and leaves 
them to cater for themselves; and from hence- 
forward has little more trouble with them, during 
the whole time of their migration, Now and 
then, in calm weather, when mast falls sparingly, 
he calls them, perhaps, together by the music of 
his horn to a gratuitous meal; but in general, 
they need little attention, returning regularly 
home at night, though they often wander in the 
day two or three miles from their sty. There 
are-experienced leaders in all herds, which have 
spent this roving life before, and can instruct 
their juniors in the method of it. By this ma- 
nagement, the herd is carried home to their 
Fi respective owners, in such condition, that a 
little dry meat will soon fatten them. 

I would not, however, have it supposed, that 
all the swine-herds in the forest, manage their 
colonies with this exactness. Bad governments, — 
and bad governors will every where exist; but 
I mention aie as an example of sound policy— 
not asa mere Platonic or Utopian scheme, but 
such as hath been often realized, and hath as 

often 
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often been found productive of good order and 
public utility. The hog is commonly supposed 
to be an obstinate, headstrong, unmanageable 
brute, and he may, perhaps, have a degree of 
positiveness in his temper. In general, how- 
ever, if he be properly managed, he is an orderly 
docile animal. The only ditiiculty is, to make 
your meanings, when they are fair and friendly, 
intelligible to him. Effect this, and you may 
lead him with a straw. a 

Nor is he without his social feelings, when he 
is at liberty to indulge them. In these forest- 
migrations, it is commonly observed, that of 
whatever number the herd consists, they gene- 
rally separate in their daily excursions, into 


such little knots and societies as have formerly 


had habits of intimacy together; and in these 
friendly groups they range the forest, returning 
home at night in different parties, some earlier, 
and some later, as they have been more or less 
furtunate in the pursuits of the day. 

It sounds oddly, to affirm the life/of a hog to 
be enviable ; and yet there is something uncom- 
monly pleasing in the lives of these emigrants 
—something at least more desirable, than is 
generally to be found in the. lite of a hog, 
They seem themselves also to enjoy their mode 
of life. The hog has a greater variety of lan- 
guage, than perhaps any other quadruped. He 
-Signifies his want of food with great energy: 


when affronted, his note is very significant, and 
72 
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his cries of distress are truly lamentable. But 
here you see him perfectly happy, going about 
at his ease, and conversing with his friends in ~ 
short, pithy, interrupted sentences, which are 
no doubt expressive of his enjoyments, and of 
his social feelings. . 


-CuLtivaTion of Corre 
From Renny’s History of Jamaica. 

THE Coffee tree is a native of the East, and 
is now very extensively and successfully culti- 
vated in Jamaica. The coffee of this island is 
generally esteemed inferior to that of Mocha, 
but it seems more probable that this inferiority 
proceeds rather from the greenness of its age, 
and the manner in which it is prepared, than 
from any actual inferiority in the plant. The 
Arabian coffee is generally reared in a very dry 
climate, and flourishes most on a sandy soil, or 
on mountainous slopes, which give an easy con- 
veyance to the rains. Similar situations are 
generally chosen by the Jamaica planter. Cof- 
fee, indeed, will thrive in every soil in this 
island, excepting only a cold and stiff clay, and 
a shallow mold on a hot marle. But the best 
and most highly flavoured fruit is unquestion- 
ably the growth of either a warm gravelly mold, 
a sandy loam, or the dry red, which abound in 
Jamaica. Frequent showers of rain are how- 
ever friendly to its growth; but if water re- 
main long about the roots, the tree will certainly 
decay and perish. 
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Where the land is “eae coffee-pl 


set out at all seasons of the year, 1 


even the driest. They will thrive 


north winds, which often destroy 
indeed ‘they have sometimes entir 


the tree of both fruit and leaves, blasting i in a 
moment the fairest hopes of the planter. 


The usual mode of planting coffi 


out the land into squares of eight f 
words to sow the seeds, or set ou 


plants, eight feet distant from each 
sides, which give 680 trees to eacl 


where young plauts are easily procured, they 
plants which are 
intended to be set out, are generally of about 
‘They arecut off ten inches 
above the surface of the ground, and care is 
taken to dig them up with the roots as entire as 
The holes in which they ure sct, are 
made large enough to hold the lower part of 
the stem, gti all the roo‘s and the upper fibres 


are preferred to berries. ‘The 


two feet in height. 
possible. 


are besied about two inches below 
But though eight feet be the usual 
setting out the plants in all soils, it 
found that in rich lands, the trees 

to maturity become, from their ly 
closely intermingled as to impede 

sage of the air. In such cases! 


advisable to cut down every secon{ 


ten or twelve inches of the ground 
moulding the stumps they “wil ft 


in any situa- 
tion, provided the plant be screen 


ants may be 
>t excepting 


ed trom the 
its blossom; 
ely stripped 


ee is to line 
pet; in other 
t the young 
other on ail 
1 acre; and 


the surface. 
| distance of 
is frequently 
as they grow 
xuriance, so 
the free pas- 
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cession of healthy young trees; while the rows 
which are left will bear much better for the 
room which is given to them. Old plantations 
(or walks as they are called) cut down in this 
manner, and not dug up and replanted, will 


give a tolerable crop the second year, and the 


operation may be frequently repeated. 

In the cultivation of a young walk, the gene- 
ral and most approved system is to keep the 
trees perfectly free from suckers, and to rear 
only one stem from one root. If therefore a 


healthy shoot spring near the ground, all the ori-' 


ginal plant is cut off close above it, by which 


means, when the plant is moulded, the root be- 
comes well covered. At the height of five or — 


six feet, which the plants generally attain during 
the third year, the trees are topped. At this 
height a single stem produces from 36 to 42 
bearing branches; and the pruning required an- 
nually is'to leave nothing but these branches. 
The produce of the coffee tree varies in quan- 
tity and in value, according to the nature of the 
soil and climate, the age of the plant, and the 
mode of preparing it. When the trees are 
raised from young plants, no produce is pro- 
cured until the third year, in which indeed they 
produce very little. During the fourth year, in 
lands of a middling richness, 700 pounds 
weight per acre are produced. The average 


annual produce after this period, if the walk be 


properly cultivated, will amount to 700 pounds; 


and one negro is sufliciently able to take care of 
an acre and a half, 
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When the berries of the coffee tree acquire @ 
blackish red colour, they are supposed to be 
- sufficiently ripe for picking. The negroes em- 
ployed for this purpose are each provided with 
a canvas bag, with a hoop in the mouth of it to 
keepitopen. This bag is hung about the neck 
of the picker, who empties it as often as itis full 
intoa basket. The usual practice is to pick the 
trees at three different stages of their ripeness. 
One hundred bushels in the pulp, fresh from the 
tree, produce about one thousand pounds weight 
of merchantable coffee. 

There are two methods aah! for drying 
or curing the coffee bean. The first is to spread 
out the fresh coffee in the sun, in layers of 
about five inches in depth, on a sloping terrace, 
or platform of boards, with the pulp on the 
berry, which in a few days ferments, and dis- 
charges itself in a strong acidulous moisture, 
and the coffee is left in this state until it is per- 
fectly dry; which, when the weather is favor- 
able, takes place in about three weeks. The 
husks are afterwards separated from the seeds 
by a grinding mill, constructed for the pur- 
pose; or they are pounded with | pestles in 
troughs or large wooden mortars. Coffee cured 
in this manner weighs four pounds per cwt. 
heavier than if cured without the pulp. 

The other method of curing the coffee bean 
is, to remove the pulp immediately when it 
comes from the tree. This is effected by means 
of a grinding mill, consisting of a horizontal 
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fluted roller, about eighteen inches long, and 
eight in diameter, This roller is turned bya 
crank or handle, and acts against a moveable | 


‘breast board, which being fitted close to the 
grooves of the roller, ‘prevents the berries from 


passing whole. The mill is fed by a sloping 
trough, and the aperture of the trough from 
which the berries drop into the mill, is regulated 
by a vertical sliding board. By this simple ma- 
chine a negro will pulp a bushel in a minute, 
The pulp and the bean, (in its parchment skin) 
fall promiscuously together: the whole is then 
washed in wire sieves, to separate the pulp from 
the seeds; and these are immediately spread open 
to the sun to dry. There is another method of 
curing the coffee by stoves, but this method re- 
quiring an extensive apparatus, and imparting 
in some degree a disagreeable taste and smell to 
the berry, is seldom employed. It is, perhaps, 
difficult to determine which of the two former 
methods of curing is to be preferred. ‘The first 
generally produces the best flavored coflee, but 
the second method being more expeditious, and 
consequently more profitable, is most frequently 
employed. 

Coffee is now much cultivated in Jamaica, 
and forms no inconsiderable portion of its poli- 


tical strength, as well as of its wealth and com- 


merce. Coffee plantations are generally situ- 
ated in the hilly regions, of which nearly two- 
thirds of the island consist, and which are from 


their nature and situation unfit for sugar planta 
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— 
tions. They are also more conducive to sobriety 
and industry, and consequently tend more to the 
increase of the whites than any other of the 
staple commodities of the islands Small capi- 
tals can be employed in the cultivation of this 
article, while the average profits are more con- 
siderable in proportion to the capital employed ; 

and the produce of it is more equal and cer- 
tain than that which arises from ~ cultivation 
of any plant in the new world. 


| 


| | 
On Matter and its Properties. 
(Abridged from Cavallo’s Elements of ) 
(Continued trom page 239. ) 


IMPENETRABILITY is that property by 
which a body excludes every other body from the 
place which itself occupies. Thus one cannot 
drive a cubic inch of gold into a cubic inch of sil- 
ver. You may indeed melt and incorporate the 
two metals into one lump, but then the lump will 
measure two cubic inches; which proves, not 
that the gold occupies the same cubic inch of 
space which is occupied by the silver, but that 
the particles of the two metals are placed conti- 
gious to each other. Thus also, if a quantity of 
water be put into a strong vessel, (for instance of 
iron) and the vessel be accurately shut up, it 
will not be possible to press the sides of the ves- 
sel towards each other; the matter which fils 
the cavity of it being sufficient to resist any de- 

gree of pressure. | 
Though impenetrability be as a ge- 
neral property of matter, it must however be 
observed, that in certain mixtures of two or 
more 
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more bodies of natures, bulk 
does actually take place; thus if a cubic inch of 
spirit of wine be mixed with a cubic inch of 
water, the bulk of the mixture will be somewhat 
less than two cubic inehes ; yet the weight of 
the mixture, (provi ded no evaporation be allowed 
to take place) will be equal to the sum of the 

weights of the two fluids ;- which indicates that 
one of the fluids must have filled up some 
of the pores or vacuities of the other fluid. It 
is besides not unlikely that some other finer fluid 
may have in the act of niixing the two 
bodies. | 

» Mobility of matter is that essential and getie- 
ral property, whereby any body is capable of 
being moved from one part of absolute space to 
another part of it. Experience constantly shews» 
_ that the force which is required to move a body, 

18 proportionate to its weight; therefore we con- 
clade with saying, that all bodies are capable of 
being meved, provided an adequate force be em-' 
ployed to put them in motion. ; 

Kt is a fact proved by constant and ube 
‘@xperience, that the progress of a body in motion 
is retarded precisely in proportion to the obstruc- 
tion which the body meets with in its way. Thus 
if two bodies, A. and B, exactly alike in shape; 
weight, and substance, be put in motion by 
equal impulses, and meet with equal obstruc- 
tions; by moving for instance through the same 
medium, or by rolling over the same sort of plain 
sutface, those two bodies will ran over equal 
im. times 5. but: if the body 
mee 
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meets half the that the body 
B. meets with, then A. will go as far again as B.; 
when A. meets with a quarter of the obstruc- 
tion, it.will go four.times as far as B. and in 
short A, will pass through a space longer than B, 
by as much as its obstruction is diminished ; 
‘end consequently, when the obstruction to A.’s 
motion is entirely removed, A, will go infinitely 
- further than B.; that is, it will continue to move 
forever. It therefore appears, that a body once 
_ put in motion has no, power to stop itself, nor 
can. its motion cease, unless some force is ex- 
erted by some external power against it, 
__ By the same sort of reasoning, we prove that. 
a body at rest has no power to put itself in mo- 


tion, and of course that it will continue for ever 


atrest, unless it be impelled by some external 


power; for since we find that a certain impulse 


_ Is required to move a body with a certain quick- 


hess, viz. so as to let it run over the space of a 
mile in one minute; that with half that impulse 

it will pass over half a mile; with the hundredth | 
part of the original impulse it will traverse the — 


hondredth part-of a mile; it will naturally fol- 
low, that without any tearealen at all, it will not 
move in the least: a body, therefore, has no 
power either to put itself in motion if it be at 
rest, or to stop itself if it be in motion, and 
passiveness.of matter is called the was inerlte, OF 
want of actwity of bodies. 

A novice in. philosophy may esha be. in- 


duced to suspect the truth or generality of this | 


of matte, by observing that a 
otner 
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other animal, can easily move himself from rest, 
or stop his motion; but in this case it must be 
remarked, that the sabi receives a general im- 
pulse at the commencement of his life, and that 
all his actions as long as he exists, are the con- 
sequences of that original impulse. I shall en- 
deavour to illustrate this matter by an instance 
of a much less complicated nature. 

[tis very well known, that acommon eight-day 
clock, when it is. once wound up, will continue to 
move its pendulum for a whole week, and at the 
end of every hour it will strike a number of 
strokes on the bell. It is evident likewise that 
those motions of the pendulum, the hammer, &c. 
are owing to the original power or impulse which 
was communicated to the machine by the per- 
son who wound it up: yet an ignorant man 
might say, if bodies cannot put themselves in 
motion, nor can they stop themselves when they 


are actually in motion; how does it happen that 


the striking part of the clock puts itself in mo- 
tion, and tien stops itself at the end of every 
hour? The answer is, that the power which was 
communicated to the spring or weight of the 
clock, isso regulated by the mechanism, as to act 
by little and little, sufficiently to keep the peu- 
duluim and the wheels in motion; and that when 
a particular part of one of those wheels comes 
against a certain machinery, it then disengages 
a portion of the other power, viz. of the spring 


weight the striking part, which puts 
in action. 


What has been said of the clock will perhaps 
be 
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be sufficient to remove the difficulty respecting 
the apparent self-moving power of more com- 
plicated mechanisms, such as that of an animal 
or vegetable body. But though we are led by 
- the analogy of much simpler movements to ad- 
mit the dependence of animal and vegetable 
motion on an original impulse; we do not, how- 
ever, presume to explain the origin, dependence, 
and possible modifications of that impulse ; our 
understandings, and our knowledge, being as yet 
insufficient to explain the nature and the laws of 


that original energy. | 
(To be continued. ) 


Letter from a Fatuer to his Son on his being 
bound APPRENTICE. 

(Referred to in page 240.) 

My dear Boy, 


THE event of this day, introduces 


you into the busy scenes of life, and presente | 


the world before you with a new aspect. To 
provide a situation for you, has been with me a 
business of great importance, which I have been 
daily transacting with God, for a long period of 
time; and [ cannot but hope, his Providence 
has interposed: especially, as the desire of my 
heart is granted in seeing you placed, not only 
where you will be treated with kindness, bat 
where your eternal interests will be constantly 
tegarded. I am persuaded, you are sensible, 
that during your residence in the family, I 
watched over you with parental affection, and 
laboured ‘to train you up in the nurture, and 


tdmonition of the Lord. You are nuw removed 
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278 LETTER FROM A FATHER 

from my immediate observation, and I can only 
follow. you with my prayers and advice. Ong 
an occasion, like the present, I feel it my duty 
to assure you, that | cease not day and night 
to pray for you; and also to present to youa 
few remarks, which, with God’s blessing, if 
duly attended to, may prove for your adyan- 
tage, as it respects this life, and also that which 
is to come. ‘“ Hear then the instruction of a 
father.” “ My son, attend to my words, incline 
thine ear unto my sayings, let them not depart 
from thine eyes, keep them in the midst of 
thine heart ; so shall they. be life unto thy soul, 
and grace unto thy neck ; then shalt thou walk 
in thy way safely, and thy foot shalt not stum- 
ble: when thou liest down, thou shalt not be 
afraid; yea, thou shalt lie down, and thy sleep 
shall be sweet.” Let the care of your soul 
then be your grand concern.—The soul is inf- 
nitely valuable, and its interests claim our jist 
regard, “ Seek ye first the kingdom of God.’ 
“ Whiat will it profit a man to gain the whole 
world; and lose his own soul?” Let these say- 
ings of our Saviour sink deep into your heart. 
Rise early therefore, that you may have a por- 
tion of time daily to employ in spiritual exer- 
cises. Begin and end every day with prayer, 
and see that you draw nigh to God with your 
heart, as well as your lips.” Let the word of 
God be your study, for by “ taking heed unto 
this, shall a young man cleanse his way.” I do 
not recommend you to read large portions of it, 


so much as to meditate upon and pray oveél 
what 
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what you read. Let the Sabbath be devoted 
to God; attend the sanctuary with uniformity 
and delight; remembering “ to keep your foot, 
- when you go to the house of God,” and pray for 
the Holy Spirit to prepare your heart for his 
service, and to “ guide you into all truth.” 
Rest not in a formal profession of Christianity, 
but be concerned to possess the power of it in 
your heart; and here I would remind you, that 
however various the opinions of men may be, 
respecting religion, the truths which are essen- 
tial to salvation are few and simple, namely :— 
Faith in Jesus; proceeding from a conviction 
of our state as lost sinners, and producing obe- 
dience in the heart and life, as consecrated to 
his service from a principle of love. 


With regard to your conduct, I feel it desire 


able to say a few words. Consider, it is impor- 
tant, what habits you form. To begin well, is of 
more consequence than many are disposed to 
_ allow. Be diligent in your business, endeavouring 
to do every thing in the best way ; and be always 
ready to confess your ignorance, listening with 
attention to those who are willing to instruct 
you init. Let your master’s interest be as dear 
to you as your own ; and when his eye is with- 
drawn, let your’s be more attentive. Should 
you meet-with reproof, when you think you 
deserve it not, be not offended ;. “ for what glory 
is it, if when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye 
take it patiently, but if when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is accept- 
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280 LETTER FROM A FATHER, &e. 
able with God.” Behave respectfully to those 
who are your inferiors, avoiding all improper 
familiarity, which in the end generally breeds 
contempt; and when present with your supe- 
riors, let them not have the mortification to see, 
that you “ think of yourself more highly than 
you ought to think,” buat let the humility of 
your deportment recommend you to their es- 
teem. When in company, endeavour to gain 
knowledge by the conversation you hear, and 
be very cautious in giving an opinion on any 
subject, especially unasked ; remembering, that 
it is the duty of those of riper years, and more 
particularly of youth, to be, 
“ Swift to hear—slow (o speak.” 

Be very careful in selecting your acquaintance, 
chusing such only as fear God, remembering, 
** He that walketh with wise men shall be wise, 
but a companion of fools shall be destroyed.” 
Let your parents, as your best friends, always 
possess your confidence, and take no step in life 
without their counsel. 

And now, my dear child, I intreat you to lay 


‘these things to heart; and the more efiectually 


upon it. 


to impress them upon your mind, read this 
address once a week, with prayer for a blessing ~ 
That God may visit you with his 
favour, that he may qualify you to fill your 
future station in the world with credit to yours 
self, and to his glory ; and afterward receive you 
into his kingdom, is the prayer of, 

Your affectionate Father. 


POETRY: 
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STANZAS TO THE BIBLE. 


HAIL eranpv work ef Inspiration! 
What a noble Gift thou art! | 
Book of books thou claim’st a: station 
Constantly. within my heart. 


SacrED votumE! from thy pages _ 
Knowledge deals out all her store ;. 
Here each friendly leaf engages 
To make wise forevermore, ~~ 


Every thing by thee narrated, 
Whether past or yet to come, 
Ts in verity related; 
And important is the sum. 


All the precepts thou hast taught us, 
Full of purity are found ;. |. 
All the doctrines thou hast brought us, 
Majesty encircles round, 


Thy fam’d hist’ries tell how evil’ 
First began its rueful reign; 
And this image of the devil, 
Here we see dethron‘d again. 


Thou aul mis’ry shewst us, . 
And happiness 
And by ev’ry method woo’st us — 
That v’ avoid and this t’ embrace. 
Aa 3 Midnight 
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Midnig bt thou sweetly brighten’st, 


Mak’st the wounded spirit whole ; 
Sinners’ poor blind eyes enlighten’st, 
And “ convertest all the soul.” 


Mines lie scatter’d thick about thee, 
Yielding all that’s rich and rare ; 
Veins of Wisdom run throughout thee ; 

_ JEsus the GREAT PEARL is there. 


Happy book! ‘and happy Britain! 
Favour’d with a gift like thee ; 
And (if on my heart but written) 
Happy, yea, thrice happy me ! 
School House, Kingsland. W. B. 
| 
- The Youtn’s REFLECTION and PRAYER. 
HOW rich the possession which Christians enjoy 
Abundant in pleasures that never alloy ; 
The gift is divine, an inheritance sure, 
Its brightness and glories shall ever endure. 


‘ These blessings and riches are sure to my heart, 
* Yet Lord I am feeble, more grace still impart, 
‘ ’m weak and soon weary, unable to stand, 

* But wilt thou not lend me thy merciful hand?’ 


How firm is their peace who in thee take delight! 
No tempest shall hurt them, no danger affright : 

And oft in the storm when temptations are strong, 
‘Their souls are more strength’ned and louder their song. 


‘ Dear Lord, on these waters I venture my bark, 
‘Oh! save me in Jesus the sinner’s safe ark ; 
‘ When floods rise in anger, soon calm them to sleep, 
‘And guide me in safety o’er every deep,’ 
S. P. Jun. 
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Extract of a Letter from a@ Correspondent. 


“The aspect of the land bordering each side of the Red Sea, 
which, during the latter part of our voyage while fighting against. 
the Monsoon, we saw twice every day, was horrible in the extre me, 
presenting a mournful image, which led the mind to melancholy ; 
but we are informed that Providence enriches with metallic ores 
and beds of minerals these gloomy wilds which forbid cultivation ; 
this recollection gave the clue to fancy, whose excursions are not, 
however, confined to historic accuracy.” 


ADDRESS to the Lann of Anasra, 


On near Approach to it. 


: HIDEOUS range of shapeless rocks, 
‘Which the hope of culture mocks ; 

_ Reason prompts me to enquire, 
For what purpose you aspire. 


-Compass’d by a calein’d plain, 
-Solitudes chaotic reign ; 
Peaks horific, caverns dread, 


Pierce your bosom, crown your head. 


Void of water, soil or wood, | 
Plants to nurture yielding food ; 
-Frowning you for ages lay, 
Glowing midst the blaze of day. 


Tho’ rough crags and furrow’d sand 
Wide in sullen prospect stand ; 
Tho’ no shady groves delight, 


And no verdant meads invite; 


Yet the rich metallic race, 
‘Buried in thy secret base ; 
Peace to aid, or foes destroy, 
Might a colony employ ; 
Minerals 
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= 
Minerals from that’spacious womb, 
Retouch beauty’s fading bloom ;. 
By the dyer’s skilful care, 
Cloath the great, delight the fair, 


Various marbles veiny grace, © 

In those entrails may have place ;. 
Jasper costly, agate fair, 

Porphyry and granite rare. 


Blushing rubies, emeralds bright,. 
Glistening sapphire’s azure light ; 
Which for centuries require, 
Cancer’s fiercest solar fire.. 


‘Stoney channels, di’monds hold,. 
Savage deserts glow with gold; 
Prince and people these enslave,. 
Earth-born idols of the brave.. 


Tho’ forbidden to explore,, 
This uncultivated shore ; | 
Nature’s volume tells us plainy. 


Wisdom fashion’d nought in vain. a. 


LINES. 


By an affectionate Mother on the Death a a beloved: 
Son. 


Lord hath giv’n, and blessed ‘be his 


Hath taken tuo, and yet I’say the same. 

He is the Lord, and at his sov’reign will, 

I bow, and whisper to myself, be séill. 

I have not murmur’d, I do not repine, 

I bless the Lord, that such a child was mine} 
Yet nature strongly twines about my heart, — 


With such a lovely boy so soon to part; 
| The 
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The bud just op’ning, we could faintly scan 

The graces likely to adorn the man. 


His ruddy face was brighten'd, by a smile, 
His manners pleasing, language free from guile : 


_ Affection strongly rooted in his breast, | 
Was in his conduct constantly express; 

Quick tu discern, and ready to reply, | 
While mild complacence fill’d his dove-like eye. 
That eye is clos’d, for ever clos’d in death, 
Without a struggle he resign’d his breath, 

His race was very short, eleven years | 

Was all he number’ d in this vale of tears. 

No more of thirst ‘or hunger he complains, 

His wants are all reliev’d, and all his pains. 
The dreadful cough shall shake his frame no more, 
Ilis sufferings, and his sorrows all are oer. 

I do rejoice, he’s. freed from every snare : 

The Lord hath heard, the Lord hath answer'd prayer. 
_ He spar’d my partner, he prepar’d my son, 

For all his will ; that blessed will be done. 

And O! what praises ought to fill my tongue, 

That God's rich grace appear’d in one so young. 
"Twas not a sudden work; for several years 

He had temptations, trials, doubts, and fears; 

But grace prevail’d, and his last work was praise : 
When he could scarcely speak, his voice he’d raise, 
And e’en in death sweet nalletujehs sung, 

When his last breath seem’d quiv’ring on his tongue. 
He long’d, and wish’d, and pray’d for his release, 
That God would take him to the realms of peace. 

His reason was continued to the last, 

And even when the pow'r of speech was pass'd, 
A farewell look he gave his parents dear, 

A look that did their fainting spirits cheer, 
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Where happinéss and love were both combin’d, 
And shew’d the sweet composure of his mind, 

He now is gone ; we still remain below, 

To travel in this wilderness of woe : 

*How long, God only knows, but, O that we 
‘May ready stand, whene’er his time shall be 
To call us hence: may Jesus then be nigh, 

And with his presence we'll not fear to die. 

Then shall we meet again our lovely boy, 

And spend a long eternity of joy. 


Antipote of AGE and 


WHAT is youth?—a rosy child 
Gayly tripping o’er this stage; 

Blithesome, unsuspecting, wild, 
Dancing into careful age. — 


What is life ?— a flowing stream, 
__Hasting to its parent sea; 
- Gliding (whilst we watch or dream) 
Into vast eternity... 


Morning but precedes the eve, — 
night’s deeper shades descend; 
Yet no gloom shall make me grieve, 


» Seeing Jesus is my friend. 
FANNY. 


A MORNING THOUGHT. 
WHY glows the east with streaks of flaming red, 
_ When day’s bright. monarch first puts forth his head? 
Say,—burns he not with modest shame to find, 
The sons of men on beds of sloth reclin’d ? 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. JONATHAN W. 


* She departed in about two months after him, and wrote these 
Gines.on her death bed. Part 
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Part of the 148th PSALM, 
PARAPHRASED, 

FAIN wou’d my soul on wings seraphic rise, | 
And praise the great Creator of the skies. 
Fain weu’d it sound in some harmonious strains, 
His praise, o’er worlds innumerous who reigns. 
First in the concert rise ye heav’nly hosts, 
And spread his honors through your shining coasts ; 
Ye numerous angels join the tuneful choir, 
Let each enraptur’d sweep the golden lyre, 
Thou monarch of the day, stupendous sun! 
Praise him as thou thy daily course dost run; 
He weigh’d thy path, mark’d out thy wide career, 
And bade thee rule the seasons of the year; — 
Praise him thou moon, the regent of the night, 
And with thy paler beams his praises write. 
Ye glitt’ring spheres, unite to swell the theme, 
Join the blest lay, and praise your Maker’s name; 
Let ocean praise him wheresoe’er he laves, 
Or beats the shore with his imperious waves; 
Th’ Almighty speaks, and lo! the billows roar, 
And all around their frightful horrors pour. 
Aloud his praise ye boist’rous winds declare, 
Praise him each gentle breeze of whisp’ ring aar. 
All this capacious universe contains, 
That soars above, or skips along the plains; 
Let all in this melodious choir be found, 
Till heav’n’s broad arch shall echo with the sound, 
Ye dragons of terrific size proclaim, 
In roars of praise, your awful Maker’s name. 
‘Let fleecy snow, with vapour, hail, and fire, 
In this exalted song of praise conspire. 
Ye thunders, bursting o’er th’ affrighted world, 
By the strong arm of the Almighty hurl'd; 
| Praise 
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And spread your solemn sound from pole to pole. 
Ye lightnings darting on your splendid way, 
Transmit his praises, and his pomp display. 

Ye cedars, bend your lofty branches low; 

Ye stately pines in humble homage bow; 

Ye valleys testify his wond’rous skill, 

And let his praise resound from ev’ry hill. 

Ye trees with leaves and fruit abundant crown’d; 
Ye shrubs and plants that beautify the ground; 
Ye lowing herds that graze the verdant plains; 
Ye savage beasts of prey, in awful strains, 

His praises speak. Aerial songsters sing, 


And praise his name, ye warblers of the spring. 


Kings, judges, princes, subjects, all obey 
The summons—join the universal lay ; 
Essay his honors, let the hoary sage, _ 
With youth and maidens of more tender age, 
In this delightful work of praise engage. 


St. Saviour’s Church-Yard. 


Ox CONTENTMENT. 
IN his calm breast I fix my blest abode, 
Who to his lot his mind can reconcile; 
Nor murmurs at the providence of God, 
More when it frowns, than when it wears a smile. 


The happy lot of others here below, 
I envy not, nor covet their estate ; 
Thankful for what kind Heaven doth bestow, 
Whether ordained to be small or great. 


From tort’ring care [ set the bosom free, 

And give relief to ev'ry troubled breast ; 
Who then that knows’the peace I bring with me, 
Would e’er refuse to welcome such a guest? 


R. Rs 
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| Praise him.as ye with awful clatt’ring roll, 

7 JONATHAN W, 
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MAGAZINE; 
OR, | 
Evangelical Miscellany. 


SEPTEMBER, 1811. 


~ 


Character of the Erutopian Eunucn. 


IN the concluding part of the History of 
Philip the Evangelist, in our last Number, we 
noticed the conversion of the Ethiopian Eunuch, 
we now propose to make some remarks on his 
character. 


From the history above referred to it appears 
that he was, 

1, A devout man: for he was a worshipper 
of God. . He was born and educated an hea- 
then: but he had, by Divine grace, risen supe- 
rior to the prejudices of education, and (pro- 
bably on conviction) had embraced Judaism, 
There were two kinds of proselytes among the 
Jews; proselytes of the gate, and of the cove- 
nant. I[t is supposed this person was a prose- 
lyte of the covenant, and had submitted to cir- 
cumcision, otherwise Cornelius would not have 
been the first fruits of the Gentiles, The hea- 
thens had gods many and lords many; but he 
had renounced the superstitions and idolatries 
of the pagans, and was become a worshipper of 
the God of the Jews—the only true God; the 
God of. Abraham, Isaac, and J aco. 
Vol vi. Bb He 
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He was a sincere worshipper of the true God 


44 according to the light he had. This was far 
at from being an universal case with the Jews, 
OF Many of them were shameful hypocrites, They 


drew near to God with their mouths, but their 
hearts were far from him. This man, however, 
was not of this description. His sincerity may 
be inferred from the notice God took of, and 
the kindness he manifested to him, in sending 
Philip to instruct him in the nature and design 
of Christianity. 

And as he was a sincere, so was he also a zea- 
lous worshipper of the true God; witness his 


x 


journey. He came from Ethiopia to Jerusalem 
at to worship. It. is well known that Jerusalem 
an was the place’in which the Temple of Jehovah 
at was built, and to which the Jews were required 
? j by their law to go at stated times every year. I[t 
Bh is supposed he had been celebrating the feast of 
an the passover there. Now consider the length of 


thisjourney. ‘The distance is said to have been 
not less than 4,000 miles. Such a journey as 
this must have been both wearisome and expen- 
sive: but he neither regarded pains nor cost to 
worship his God in the place which he. had 
chosen above all others to place his name there. 
May not the example of this Jewish proselyte 
reprove many professing Christians? How 
many Christians, so called, think it by far too 
much to go four-thousand yards to worship 
God! and how ma: iy are there, who, though 
extravagant enough in other things, grudge 
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every farthing required of or expected from 
them to support the work of God! 

From this history it appears, , 

2. That he was a great man. He was, an 
officer of great authority under Candace Queen 
of the Ethiopians, who had the charge of all 
her treasure.” Though not many rich oy noble 
are obedient to the Sabie calling, yet, blessed 
be God, some are: and though it is exceedingly 
difficult for a rich man to enter into the king-. 
dom of heaven, yet it is possible. He was a 
great, and yet a good man! O that all our 
great men were like him ! | 

3. He seems~to have known the worth of 
time. As he was returning to his own country 
in his chariot, he read as he rode. A good nan 
is not willing to lose even common minutes. 
How much wiser, holier, and happier might we 
have been ourselves, and how much more use- 
ful to others, had we been more ecovomig¢al of 
-eurtime. We say, we have not time to read ; 
but are we honest when we say so? Do we 
not lose much time in trifling conversations, 
unnecessary visits, and various other ways? 


| 


“OQ time! than gold more sacred, more a weight 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise.” 
4. He was an honest inquirer after divine 
truth. As he sat in his chariot, he read the 
scriptures, agreeably to this command: “ And 
these words, which I command thee this day, 
shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt teach 
them diligently unto thy children, and shait 
Bb 2 | | talk 
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talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, 


and when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up” - 
Deut. vi. 6, 7. 

Many have a taste for reading, but alas! 
their taste is vitiated. They read much, but 
then they are only such books as tend to cor- 
rupt their minds, deprave their hearts, inflame 
their passions, and sensualize their souls more 
and more. | | 

And are not many professing Christians cul- 
pable for their neglect of the scriptures? How 
many arguments might be used to excite you 
to imitate the conduct of this devout man. In 
the first place, the scriptures were given by jn- 
spiration: secondly, Jesus has commanded us 
to search them: and thirdly, they are profit- 
able for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
and for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, &c.” 2 Tim. ill. 16, 17. 
Psalm xix. 

5. Vastly, he was of an humble and teachable 
disposition. “ Philip said, Understandest thou 
what thou readest? And he said, How can I, 
except some man should guide me? And he 
desired Philip, that he would come up and sit 
with him.” An unwillingness to receive in- 
struction, is the offspring of pride, and one of 
the greatest hindrances in the way of improve- 


ment. “ A presumptuous and untractable dis- 


position (says one) is not fitted to receive in- 
struction: it is a stubborn and stony soil, om 
which 
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ON JAMES i. 13. 


which the seed sown is entirely lost, never pro- 
ducing fruit. Presumption and prejudice are 
two of the great sources of human infelicity, 
and yet we are too apt to indulge both in all 
the objects of our will and judgment, the con- 
sequences of which are, our frequent miscar- 
riages in the pursuit both of happiness and 
knowledge.” 


On JAMES 1. 13. 

Let no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of God 5: 
for God cannot be ~~ with evil, neither tempteth he any 

THE word of God frequently teaches: us, that 
a principal hindrance of our embracing Christ’s 
righteousness, is want of a due sense of our 
own unrighteousness. There is a stupidity in 
this, as unaccountable in its nature, as it is 
dangerous in its effects, All men are per- 
suaded, that they have broken the precepts of 
God's law; it might be expected of course, they 
should be persuaded also, that they have de- 
served to suffer the penalty of it; but expe- 
rience makes it evident, that it is otherwise. 
All men are convinced, that they are sinners ; 
but very few are convinced, that they deserve 
to be miserable. The word of God, which 
sedrches the heart, unfolds the*secret cause of 
this. In like manner, men are insensible of 
their Ul-deserving ; not that they absolutely 
deny their sins, but that they excuse them ; nor 
1S this. a new artifice, it is as ancient in’ the 
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world as sin itself. It is natural for our affec. 
tions to bias our judgment ; and therefore when 
sin has polluted the one, no wonder it should 
pervert the other. The first man on earth was 


-no sooner accused, than, since he could not 


deny the fact, he strove to defend it, and 
heightened bis guilt, by a presumptuous at- 
tempt to extenuate it. We, his offspring to 
this day, do not more resemble him in commit- 
ting sin, than in excusing it, when we haye 
done. Generally, either men do not regret 
their sins at all, or else, regret them as misfor- 


tunes, rather than faults, and as deserving pity, 
rather than punishment. 


Prosperous sinners scarcely see the harm of 
sin at all; others, while they feel the harm of 
it, redounding to themselves, lay the blame of 
it on something else. It were less unaccount- 
able, if men only justified or excused them- 
selves to their fellow creatures, their partakers 
in guilt; one sinner may easily find a thousand 
plausible answers to the upbraiding language of 
another sinner; for how can a man be at a loss 
for a defence aghinet those, who cannot accuse 
him without, condemning themselves : he may 
answer them in the apostle’s words, Rom. il. }. 
“Thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou 
art, that judgest another, thou condemnest thy- 
self, for thou that judgest, doest the same 
things.” But the misery of men’s self love, 13, 
that it makes them pretend to vindicate them- 


selves, not only against the oftentimes too pal- 
tial. 
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tial contempt of their guilty fellow creatures, 
but also against the most impartial charges 
of their offended Creator. When men vin- 
dicate themselves, only against their associates 
in guilt, it may be constructed as a pretence 
only io equality with others; but for men to 
defend themselves before God, is in effect a 
pretence to innocency- By this means, the 
chief vexation many have about their most 
unrighteous practices, is murmuring against 
God’s most righteous precepts, according to 
the old complaint, “ who can hear these hard 
sayings.” Many are not so sorry for the sins 
against God’s law, as for the severity of God’s 
law against their sins; and’ one great cause of 
it is, their imagining those temptations that 
allure them to sin, sufficient excuses for the 
committing of it; which is surely a disposition 
of mind, that endeuminin repentance, and saps 
the very foundation of true religion, 
Yet this is not the highest pitch the arro- 
gance of sinners arrives at, in defending their 
sins. Itis, indeed, presumption enough in one, 
who has times without number, offended God 
without cause, to justify himself, when God 
accuses him; but it is still a far higher pitch of 
presumption, when a sinner not only defends 
himself before God, but also defends himself by 
accusing God, discharging himself of the blame 
of his sin, and laying it upon God. God has 
placed us in a beautiful world, where we are 
surrounded 
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surrounded with a variety of useful and delight. 
ful objects, his good creatures; ail of them dis- 


play his glory, many of them are for supplying 


our necessities, others of them for our innocent 
gratifications and comfort; all of them, there- 
fore, are favors from God, and consequently 
should be effectual motives to love. But, alas! 
instead of this, they are first made occasions of 
departing from him, and afterwards excuses for 
so doing. 
L. M. M. 
On Simplicity. 
SIMPLICITY in all tinings is the distinctive 
mark of what is conformable to nature: it is the 
dress of sentiment, the costume of virtue, the 
reasoning of wit, the stamp of genius, the type 
of a superior mind, and the characteristic of a 
beautifui work. 
ANECDOTE. 


Ruinous Prosperity. 


A Mr. L—— from his earliest years looked 
with anxious desire tothe period vf his possess- 
ing the living of G——, to which he was neat- 
est heir. Some years ago the incumbent died. 
When the intelligence was brought Mr. L—-, 
he collectted all his friends, and treated them 
with a sumptuous feast for three days. He 
drank so large a quantity of wine upon this oc- 
casion that he became deranged, was inhibited, 
and put in confinement, and his eldest son took 
possession of the living. : 
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REFLECTIONS, &c. 


REFLECTIONS on the Eartnu. 
(Continued from page 261.) 

IF we descend from the ground floor of our 
habitation into the subterraneous lodgments, 
we shall find there also the most exquisite con- 
rivance acting in concert with the most profuse 


goodness. Elere are various minerals of soverign 


efficacy ; beds fraught with metals of richest 
value; and mines which yield a metal of a 
meaner aspect, but superior usefulness. Wiith- 
out the assistance of iron, what would become 
of all our’ mechanic skill; without this, we 
could neither fix the steady mast, vor drop the 
faithful anchor. We should scarcely have any 


ornament for polite, or utensil for commol 


lite. 


Here is an inexhaustible fund of coubantilie 
materials, which supply the whole nation with 
fuel. These, with their penetrating heat, molify 
the most massy bars. They melt even the most 
stubborn flint, and make it more ductile than 
the softest clay. By this means we are furnished 
with the most curious and serviceable manufac- 
ture in the world; which admits into our houses 
the cheering light, yet excludes the wind and 
Tain; which giyes new eyes to decrepit age, 
and more enlarged views to philosophy ; bring- 
ing near what is immensely remote, and making 
visible what to our unassisted sight would be 
absolutely imperceptible. 

Here are quarries stocked with stones, which 
do not sparkle like gems, but are more eminently 
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208 REFLECTIONS 
useful. These form the abodes of peace, and 
the fortifications of war; defending us from 
the inclemencies of the weather, and the as- 
saults of our enemies. These constitute the 
bridge which conveys the traveller safely over a 
deep and rapid stream, and form the mole or 
quay which screens our ships from the most 
tempestuous seas. ‘They are comparatively soft 
in the bowels of the earth, but harden when 
exposed to the open aiy. Were this remarkable 
peculiarity reversed, what difficulties would at | 
tend the labours of the mason! His materials 
could not be extracted from their bed, nor 
fashioned without immense toil. And were his 
work completed, it could. not long withstand 
the fury of the elements. | 
Here are Various assortments and beds of 
clay, which, however contemptible in its ap- 
pearance, is abundantly more beneficial than 
rocks of diamond, or veins of gold. ‘This is 
moulded into vessels of any shape or size; some 
s0 delicately fine as to suit the table of the prin- 
cess; others so remarkably cheap, that they 
minister to the convenience of. the poorest pea- 
sant: all so perfectly neat, as to give no disgust 
even to the nicest palate. 
A wultiplicity of other valuable stores is 
locked up in these ample vaults. But the key 
of all is given to industry, in order to produce 
each as necessity demands. 
Which shall we most adinire, the bounty oF 
the wisdom of our great Creator? How ad- 
missible 
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mirable is his precaution in removing these 
cumbrous wares from the surface, and bestows 
ing them ander the ground in proper reposito- 
ries? Were they scattered over the surface of 
the soil, it would be embarrassed with the enor- 


mous load. Our roads would be blocked up, 


and scarcely any room be left for the operations 


of husbandry. Were they, on the other hand, 
buried at a very great depth, it would cost ww 
immense pains to procure them. Were they 
uniformly spread into a pavement for nature, 
universal barrenness must ensue; whereas, at 
present, we have a magazine of metalic, with- 


out lessening our vegetable treasures. Fos- 


sils of every kind enrich the bowels, | whilst 
_verdure adorns the face of the earth, 

The ground also is wrought into the most 
proper temperature. Was it of a firmer con- 
sistence it would be impenetrable to the plough 
and unmanageable by the spade. Was it ofa 
more loose composition, it would be incapable 
of supporting its own furniture. The light 


mould would be swept away by whirling winds, 


or soaked into sloughs by the descending rains, 
Again, because every place suits not every plant, 
but that which nourishes one destroys anothers 
the qualities of the earth are so abundantly di- 


versified as to accommodate every species. We 
have a variety of intermediate soils from the 
loose sand to the stiff clay; from the rough 


projection of the craggy rock, to the soft bed 


of the smooth parterre. 
(Te be continued. ) 
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300 SAGACITY IN BRUTES, 

4 InsTANCES of SAGACITY in Brourss, 

(Continued from page 262.) 

4 THE cock-pigeon may stand as a pattern 
% to husbands, of a far more exalted species, 
£ This amiable bird does, in his way, give honour 
4 and assistance to his wife, as to the more elegant 
A and more tender vessel. During the session of 
. the hen upon her eggs, he has no objection to 
x alleviating the rigours of her confinement, by 
rf. _kindly brooding on the nest, in her stead, as often 
iM as want of exercise, or of refreshment inclines 


> 


her to fly abroad. Nor will he quit his trust, 
until his mate’s return; when he recommits the 
future family to her patient and affectionate care. 
After the young are hatched, he is very diligent 


« 


1 
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thus gadding about, and carelessly taking yout 
pleasure, when you ought to be thinking on 


in providing for his household. While the fe- 
his male keeps guard at home, he goes to market, 
1; or, if you please, sallies out in search of forage ; 
ape which he distributes, with much impartiality 
y and discretion among his hungry offspring. 
wat Sometimes, the business of seeking provision 
a devolves, by mutual consent, on the hen: in 
Ett which case, if she happens to tarry out longer 
wie than necessity seems to require, the male bird 
ey will go in quest of her; and express his dis- 
a . pleasure by significant chattering, and by mildly 
L 1 chastising her with his bill ; as much as to say, 
tt I know how to temper my tenderness, with a 
it 4 few grains of gentle authority. Why are you 


= household affairs, and to be collecting a break- 
fast 
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. 


fast, or dinner for the little folks athome? The 


female generally takes these conjugal expostu- 


lations very patiently ; and after softly chat-— 


tering for a moment or two, in her own vindi- 
cation, either pursues the business for which 
she set out, or flies back to the nest, if her hus- 
band chuse to take the office of caterer on him- 


self, When they meet a few minutes after, 


they salute as affectionately as ever, and all their 
petty differences are forgotten. 

‘he swallow is an excellent housewife; and 
has a high sense of cleanliness and delicacy. 
Hence, as her modest ambition aspires but to 
one apartment, which serves her for chamber, 
and parlour, and kitchen, and hall, she is very 
solicitous to preserve it extremely neat and.un- 
sullied. She therefore teaches her offspring, so 
to arrange themselves, at certain times, as that 
every thing indelicate may fall over the outside 
of the nest, without any annoyance to the 
purity of the common habitation. ‘The care, 
she takes of her house, is the less to be wondered 
at, when we remember she was at-the pains of 
building it herself. And her skill as an archi- 
tect, is admirable. Aware how much depends 
on laying a solid foundation, she places the 
larger and stronger stubble at the bottom of the 
intended edifice ; and disposes the slenderer and 


slighter. materials upon that. The interstices 


are plastered up with mud; which when hard- 
ened by the air and sun, is quite inofiensive to 
any of the senscs, and answers every purpose of 
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302 METHOD OF CATCHING SABLTS, 
comfortable warmth. If the season prove go 
dry, that ready-prepared mud cannot be ob- 
tained; she remedies this inconvenience, by 
dipping the edges of her wings in some adjacent 
pond or brook, and then Rtas off the drops 
upon the ground, mixes the moistened dust into 
mortar with her bill; and conveys it to the place 
of destination. The style or form of the struc- 
ture is nearly spherical; which figure is, at 
once, the most capacious, and the most durable, 
And she contrives the entrance with so much 


judgment, as equally tu guard aguen the access 


of enemies and of cold. 
(To be continued. ) 


Metuopn of CaATcHING SABLEs. 
(From Martyn’s Dictionary of Natural History.) 

THE sable is an animal of the weasel kind, 
which chiefly inhabits Siberia and Kamschatka, 
and a few of them are found in Lapland. The 
skin is held in the highest estimation of any furs 
belonging to this tribe of animals; it is ol a 
brownish black hue, and the darkest is the most 
valuable. These animals are hunted in the 
winter, as they are then only in season. In 
Siberia, the bunting of the sables formerly fell 
to the lot of condemned criminals, who were 
obliged to furnish a certain number of skins 
annually, or receive a punishment proportioned 
to the deficiency. But they are now more fre- 
quently killed by the Russian soldiers, who are 
sent into Siberia for that purpose. They also 
are taxed in a certain number of skins annually, 

but, 
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———— - 
but, by way of encouragement, are permitted 
to share the — of the skins which they 
procure, 

The sable hunters form themselves into troops, 
consisting of from five to forty in each; the last 
subdivide into lesser parties, and each chooses a 
leader ; but there is one person who directs the 
whole party. A small covered boat is prepared 
for each division, laden with provisions, a dog 
and a net for every two men, and a vessel to 
bake their bread in. Each party is also pro- . 
vided with an interpreter, for every country into 
which they penetrate. They then set forward 
in whatever course their leader chooses to pre- 
scribe ; proceed against the current of the rivers, 
and drag their boats along, till they arrive in the 
hunting country, where they build themselves 
huts, a wait till the frost sets in? 

Betore they begin the chace, their leader 

assembles them together, and after preferring a 
prayer to the Almighty for success, they separate. 
The first animal they take is called God’s sable, 
and religiously dedicated to the church. As 
they penetrate into the woods they set marks on 
the trees that they may ‘the more easily find their 
way back. In their hunting quarters they form 
huts of trees, and bank up the show round them, 
Near these they lay their traps, and then ad- 
-vancing farther they set more, still building 
new huts in every quarter, and returning succes- 
sively to every old one to visit the traps, from 
Which they take the game in order to pkin it; 
Cc@ | | an 
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METHOD OF CATERING SABLES, 


an “office. which none but their chief neugered 
to perform. 

“In the mean time the haters are supplied 
with provisions; by persons employed to bring 
them on sledges, .from. cerjain. places on the 
road, where they are obliged to form magazines, 
because, of the impracticability of carrying: 
quantities . the are 
forced to. pass. 

~ Their traps. are a of ‘pitfalls, with 
placed,over them, baited with fish or 
flesh ; but when sables grow searce, the hunters 
trace them to..their-holes through the new fallen 
snow,place the nets at the entrance of them, 
and frequenily,.watch.two or three for the 
‘appearance of the animals. 

The hunting season being ended, ‘the parties 


ble, report to their leaders the number 


of sables. each has taken, prefer complaints of 
offenders against their regulations, punish de, 
linguents, share the booty, and then continue at — 
the head quarters till the rivers are clear of ice, 


when they return home, and deliver up the ¥o- 
tive furs to the church. 


_ The. vaiue of the skin- varies greatly. They 
are -of all prices from one to, ten or. fifteen 
pounds. The very finest are vended in pails 


_ perfectly similar, and are more valued than single 


ones of the same quality, The blackest are- 
reputed the best. They are in season from: Ne, 
‘ember to February ; those canght. at.any other 


Period ; are shout The more long bait any 


| 


skin is ‘possessed of, it is, the 
more valuable is the fur. The best of all have 
none but long black hair. The gloss vanishes in: 
old furs, and dyed sables mostly lose their lustre. 
The Chinese have a method of dying them, 
which not only affords a permanent colour, but 


preserves the gloss. White sables being ex= 
tremely rare, are therefore purchased only as 
curiosities, and some which are yellowish are: 


bleached on snow — the 


| generous Action performed a Waser. 


ON the morning of September’ LY; 1810; a 


straggle between a spider and a large fly, onthe 


_ outside of my window, attracted my notice. Om 


moving nearer the scene, f perceived the spider! 
was either in the act of infusing poison’ into the’ 


fly, or sucking its blood. The fly made.many 


fruitless attempts-to extricate herself’ from this 
ferocious enemy. The: spider, however, kept’ 


hold of the fly’s back. by her mouth, and by’ 
pressing down: with. her legs the left wing: of we a 


fly, prevented her flight. 


At this instant a wasp was passing, "i 


stopped: for about haif-a minute to witness the 


contest, -but did not attempt to interfere ; now- 


ever, she bad hardly moved:a few yards beyoad 


the contending parties, when she repented of her | 
_ +seeming indifference, returned, aad laid hold of - 
_ the spider, carried it off as m her arms, aad 


gently laid it down on. the bottom of the wilt- 


dow, 
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506 ON MATTER 
dow, but seemed to chastise her by a severe 

sting. This appeared to be the case from the 
disabled state in which it seemed to be on the 
wasp leaving it. In a few minutes the fly extri- 


ated itself from the web with which it was 


entangled, and fell down by the side of the 
spider; but the spider made no further at- 
tempt upon its lite. In a short time the fly de- 
parted, and the spider crept into a hole. Thus 
ended without any loss of life a very serious 
contest. 

Had the fly been possessed of a mind capable 
of contemplating occurrences, and ability to 
relate them, with much feeling would she have 
expatiated to kindred flies on her remarkable 
deliverance, by the unexpected interference of a 
powerful wasp, and would have recommended 
some reward to be given to her generous de- 
liverer. | 

If the providence of God extends to the pros 
viding food for ravens, and to the protection of 
sparrows, surely it is equally. extended to in- 
ferior creatures. 


C. 


On Marrer and its Properties. 
(Abridged from Cazallo’s Elements of Philosophy.) 


| (Concluded from page 277.) : 
ATTRACTION is that property whereby one 

body or part of matter attracts, or endeavours to 

get near, another body. There are several sorts of 


as the magnetic attraction, 
which 


attraction; such 
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which takes place between magnets and iron; 
the electric attraction, which is observed amongst 
bodies in certain circumstances, &c. These at- 
tractions, however, belong to certain bodies only. 
But there is a sort of attraction which belongs 
to bodies of every kind; it is mutual among 
them, and it seems to pervade the universe. It 
is that property whereby bodies tend, or fall, to- 
wards the centre of the earth, and it has been 
called gravitation , because the quantity of that 
tendency in different bodies, is the measure of 
their weight or gravity. 


Experience, reasoning, and analogy, shew that 


this gravitation exists not only between the 
ylobe of the earth and the surrounding bodies, 
but between all parts of matter. One terrestrial 
body gravitates or tends towards another terres 
trial body ; ; the moon gravitates towards the 
earth; the moon, the earth, and all the planets, 
eravitate towards each other, and towards the 
sun; and probably the sun, with all its planetary 
system, may gravitate towards some | ees ob- 
ject. 

The motion of certain bodies which| seem to 
fly away from the earth, must not be considered 
as an exception of this general law; for in these 
cases the bodies only give way to caine surround. 
ing bodies of a heavier nature, viz. that have a 
greater tendency towards the earth. Thus smoke, 


when extricated from burning bodies, goes up- | 


wards, or from the centre of the earth, because 
the 
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308 ON MATTER, &c. 
the surrounding air, which is heavier than smoke, 


takes its place; but if the air be removed, or at 


least it be so far rarefied as to become lighter 
than smoke, then the smoke will descend like a 
stone, or other heavier body. Thus also if you 
drop a piece of cork into an empty vessel, the 
cork will go downwards, or to the bottom of the 
vessel; but if afterwards you pour water into 
the vessel, the cork will ascend in order to make 
way for the water, which has a greater tendency 
towards the centre of the earth than an equal 
bulk of cork. 

Daily and constant experience shews to every 
person, that near the surface of the earth, all 
bodies tend towards the centre of it, unless they 
are hindered by otber bodies. But the reader 
may naturally ask, how is it known that the pla- 
nets and the earth gravitate towards the sun? 
The answer is, that from the accurate measure-_ 
ments of the motions of those planets, they are 
found to follow the same laws that bodies 
do, which are projected in a certain manner neat 
the surface of the earth, and whose motion is 
undoubtedly determined by the power of gravi- 
tation; we therefore, according to the rules of 
philosophizing, attribute similar causes to sim 


_ dar effeets, and conclude that the planets gravi- 


tate towards the sun, in the saue manner as 


‘stones, water, and other terrestrial bodies gravi- 
. tate towards the earth. 


What is the cause of gravitation, or how cau 
| a body 
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THE CHRISTIAN DRUMMER, 309. 
a body act upon another body through a certain 
space? is a question which naturally presents it- 
self to. the inquisitive mind, but which we are 
utterly incapable to answer. 

A variety of conjectures have been formed, 
and many hypothetical suppositions have been 
offered, for the elucidation of this question ; but. 
as they are all inyolved in absurdity and obscu- 
rity, [ shall not detain my reader with any ac- 
count of them. All we can say is, that the ef- 
fect is certain, the knowledge of its laws is 
highly useful to mankind ; but its cause is hid- 
den amongst the mysteries of nature. 


The Curist1aAn DrumMer. 


IN summer 1800, when travelling in Scot- 
land with Mr. H , preaching in the various 


towns and villages which we visited ; arriving at. 


a considerable town in the south, we stopped at 


the principal inn. After dinner, we requested 


the master of the inn to send for the bellman of 
the town, to’ give notice of a sermon for the 
evening. In about a quarter of an hour he re- 
ported that neither the bellman nor boy were at 
home. In alittle time he returned to tell us he 
had seen a drummer belonging to an English re- 
giment then stationed in the town, whom he had 
asked to intimate the sermon, and that he was 
gone to the commanding officer to obtain his 
permission. In a short time the drummer, about 
forty years of age, came into our room, wearing 
large Hungarian: He told us that the 
com- 
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commanding officer had no objection to his inti. 


mating the sermon, and asked us what he should 
say. We desired him to inform the inhabitants 
that there would be sermon in the middle of the 
town precisely at seven o’clock in the evening, 
When he was gone we went out to takea 
walk along the banks of the river which ran at 
the back of one of the streets. When we came” 


toa part of the river where there was only a 


high wall between us and the street, the drum- 
mer beat his drum behind it. _We stapped to 
overhear what he would say. “After intimating 
what we had desired him, he made the following 
address : 

“* Now, my friends, E hope you will all come 
and hear this sermon. The gospel is to be 
preached as free as from the lips of Jesus Christ 
himself, for there is to be no collection. Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, and he that hath no 
money, come buy me and milk without money 
and without price.” 

On hearing this intimation, we looked at each 
other with considerable surprise, and remarked 
that we certainly should have a large congrega- 
tion; which was the case. The drummer was 
the only soldier present, owing to the evening 
parade being at the same hour, in the skirts of 
the town; but the commanding officer had said 
to him, “ John, as you are to intimate this ser- 
mon, f suppose you would like to hear it, so you 
need not attend parade to-night, but g° and hear 
the sermon.” 

After 
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After s sermon we invited the devant: to..call 
upon us at the inn. When he came Mr. H. of- 
fered him two shillings for his trouble in giving 
the intimation. He looked rather surprised at 
being offered any remuneration, and said, ‘ Sir, 
I will not have money. I am as much interested 
in the propagation of the Gospel as you are. I 


-neyer went with so much pleasure through a 


town with my drum in all my life: we have 
been lying here six or seven weeks, and I have 
not found one Christian yet in the whole town. 
J thought when you were to _preach—Now God 


may perhaps convert some of these people by | 


this sermon. We have two short sermons in 
this town on Sabbath; I do not know what is 


preached, but sure I am that it is not the gospel.” ho 


We then asked him to sup with us. He an- 
swered, “‘ I must go and consult my wife; if 
she hd no objection I am sure I have none.” 
He returned in a few minutes, when we placed 
him at*the head of the table. Then we re- 
quested that as many of the family, &c. as 
could attend worship would come up stairs. 
The family, waiters, servants, hostlers, and two 


or three ladies from the neighbourhood, attend-— 


ed. As usual, we read a chapter in the Bible, 
gave a short address from it to the company pre- 
sent, and went to prayer. | 

After supper we requested the drummer to 
favor us with his history, which he did with 
great modesty in the following words, which are 
nearly his own: 
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« T have been, (said he) twenty-four years in 
the navy and army together. Till four years 
azo I was the wickedest wretch in either, Ouyr 


regiment was then lying at Hull. I was seized 
with an unaccountable melancholy; it was not 
about religion; [ do not know what it was, but 
I was miserable. One evening, as I was walk- 
ing on the common very unhappy, I observed a 
church lighted up, which convinced me there 
was to he a sermon preached in it, but | durst 


“not go, lest my comrades should laugh at me for 


attending a sermon on week-day. I knelt down 
on the common, and prayed to God to give me 
courage to go to church. When I rose from 
prayer, | went directly to church. The minister 
was preaching on believing on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Immediately when I was seated, the 
minister said, ‘ If it could be of the small- 
est service to the meanest person present, | 
would come down from the pulpit, and on my 


- bended knees beseech that person to believe on 


the Lord Jesus.’ Thought I, this must be a 
mighty matter surely, that a gentlemen would 
come down from the pulpit, and on his bended 
knees beseech a poor drummer to believe on the — 
Lord Jesus Christ. That, with the remainder of 
his sermon, made a deep impression on my 
mind, l went home to my wife. She met me 
at the door. I said to her, Jane, we are all 
wrong; we are living like beasts; we know no 


thing about believing on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Poor 
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Posi thing! she trembled, for she thought [ 
had lost my reason: but (said I) Jane [-am not 
mad, but you and [I are going to destruction. T 
understand that the bible will tell us every thing: 
but we have nota bible, and if we had, we cannot 
read it. Oh, said she, we can buy a bible, and 
our little boy, who is only twelve miles off, can 
read it to us. Accordingly we sent for our boy, 
and also bought a bible. When he came home 
we desired him to begin at the first page, and so 
- forward to the end of the book. We often gave 
him two suppers to keep him from sleep, for he 
got drowsy with reading. 

“T used to rise very early in the morning to hear 
more of the bible; but I would say, itis cruel to 
wake my boy so early, and would give him ano- 

ther hour of sleep. Then he arose, and began to 
read where he had stopped the preceding night; 

and we both sat listening to our boy reading the 
book. He read slow, for he had many words to 
spell. At length God opened my poor blind eyes 
to see that Jesus Christ was the very Saviour 
that I stood in need of. O how happy I was! 

Our boy read onward, and after some time the 

Lord was pleased to open the poor blind eyes of 

‘wife, so that she saw in Jesus Christ just 
aat 1 saw. Now we became one of the hap- 
. families in all Hull. | 
Ss Ege myself to school, that I might learn 

La read, and in a few months [I was able to 

as well as my little boy. I deter- 

mined that my house should be a house of 
Vol, vi, D d 
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prayer, aid my door open to all who should chuse 
to come... [ told my comrades that I had now 
begun to pray to God, and read his word, ever 
morning and evening, and that I should be glad 
of their company. Several attended to make 
sport; when I could not make out a long word 
then they all laughed; but I thought—Now a 
few months ago I should have laughed at these 
things as well as they; but if God opens their 
eyes as he has mine, they will laugh no more at 
such things. I read on as well as I was able. 
By and by some of them became very serious; 
but drink and wicked company did them much 
injury, One of them, however, remains very 
stedfast to this day.” 

Mr. H. had intimated after his sermon, that I 
should preach at the same place next morning 
precisely at nine o’clock. ‘This, unknown to us 
was the place and hour of parade every morning. 
At the officers’ mess in the evening, a waiter 
whispered to one of the officers at table, that 
there was to be a sermon on the parade ground 
next morning, and a congregation to hear ser- 
mon. | think, said the officer, we shall have no 
parade, but shall go with our men and hear the 
sermon; which they did accordingly. 

It is probable that all this countenance given 
to the preaching of the gospel, proceeded from 
the prudent conduct of the pious drummer. 
Much of the private opposition made to the 
gospel has zrisen from the imprudent conduct of 


some of its professors, 
POETRY: 
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AUTUMN. 
AUTUMN ’s delightful prospects now appear, 
And smiling plenty crowns the circling year. 
The trees are clad with fruit, whose pond’rous weight 
The branches bend, scarce equal to the freight. 
Grapes of delicious taste now clothe the vine, 
And various fruits, in various colours shine. 
The furrow’d fields, and wide extended plain, 
Abundant crops of golden hue contain; =~ 
And now the husbandman his sickle wields 
To reap the produce of the well till’d fields. 
From morn to night he toils with anxious care, 
Safe to. secure the harvest of a year ; | 
And smiles to see success attend his toil, 
Barns stor’d with corn, and vessels fill’d with oil. 
The peaceful cottagers, rejoice to find 
The ample gleanings that are left behind ; 
Care, and contentious strife,.are sent to roam 
Whilst sitting at the jovial harvest home. 
These blessings prove a copious source of joy, 
Emblems of pleasures that will never cloy; 
Instruct the Christian to obey His pow’r, 
Who sends the summer’s heat and fruitful show’r, Z 
Who in his word hath promis’d to mankind | 
(A promise grateful to the Christian’s mind) 
‘“‘ Seed time, and harvest, shall remain secure, 
** The summers heat, and winters cold, be sure.” 
As corn and fruit spring forth in nurtur’d ground,: 
In him the fruits of righteousness abound ; 
In faith increasing, and by grace divine, — 


More bright and clear his hopes and prospects shine, 
D d2- | Till. 
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Till he in unity of faith shall come 

In perfect stature, to his heay’nly home ; 

Thro’ vast eternity t’ enjoy above 

The blessings purchas’d by redeeming love. 
LAMECIL 


oe 


AN ACROSTIC, 


Respectfully addressed to my much-honoured Friend the 


Superintendant, and T eachers of CASTLE-YARD Sun- 
DAY SCHOOL. 


iM C ONSTRAIN’D by love, in humble verse I sing, 
A nd to my Jesu’s praise this tribute bring; 

5 olicitous to speak Thy matchless fame, 

Bo dg T hou holy Lord, by whom salvation came: 

ana L ord send thy heav’nly spirit from above, 

E ngage my heart with thy redeeming love. - 
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Y es, I would crave, Great Comforter, thy grace, 
A uthor alone of life, of happiness ; 

R epress each wand’ring thought, all fear controul, 
D isperse the clouds of darkness from my soul, 


S eest thou, Almighty Lord, this youthful race 
U nite to sing thine own eternal praise? 

N ever wilt thou refuse these infant songs, 

D eny the humble tribute of their tongues. 

A s thine all-pow’rful arm thy saints sustain, 
Y oung sinners ne’er can seek thy face in vain. 


| S urely thy blessing, Lord, shall still descend; 
C ome manifest thyself the sinner’s friend; 


tug H ere let a youthful band to Thee arise, 

7 O train their minds to soar beyond the skies: 
ga | O n their instructors thine anointing send, 

L ord bless their to this happy end. 
Rotherhithe. oT. Re Jun. 
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THE LAST DAY. 


“ COME to judgment—mortals come, 
’Tis the last and dreadful day ; 
Burst the fetters of the tomb, 
Coine to judgment, come away. 
Haste ye righteous to the Lord, 
To meet your glorious reward ; | 
Ye sinners to his dread tribunal go, 
To hear your fearful doom of never-ending woe !” 
Earth hears the sound—the spirits of the blest, 
Haste from the darksome regions of the night ;. 
And pant to fly to their Redeemer’s breast, 
And share with him the mansions of delight. . 
Each guilty soul is fill’d with tlack despair, 
Their mingled groans and shrieks! rebellowing rend : 
the air!. 


Behold the bright arch-angel stands, | 
Rob’d in an azure ambient cloud ; | 
The awful trumpet in his hands, 
That spreads the news abroad ! 
And hark! he strains its brazen throat, . 
And thro’ creation’s ample bound, | 
Flies like a whirlwind’s blast, the thrilling note ! 
And heav’n, and earth, and hell, reecho with the 
sound ! 
‘The solid earth asunder’s rent, 
. And hell within her entrails pent, 
Lies open to the sight. 
The fiends in terror and dismay, 
Shrink from the hated face of day; | 
And vainly strive to shun each radiant beam of 
hight, 
Dd3 | But 
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But oh! what sounds upon my ravish’d ear, 
In heav’nly warblings gently roll! 
Dispel each painful lingering fear, 
"And fill with rapture all my yielding soul! 
Hark the solemn breathings float, 
Soft on ether’s downy wing ; 
Now louder swells the heav’nly ‘note, 
And hark! th’ approaching angels sing, 
Glory and praise to God! high heav’ns eternal king! 
He comes—ye saints prepare, prepare a road, 


The Christ! the Saviour comes ! th’ anointed Son 
of God! 


With lightnings playing round his head, 
The dread Almighty Judge descends, 
In all his awful glory clad; 
The wide extended world before its Maker bends! 


Who now shall treat the Lord with scorn, 

Or fill with woe his sacred breast? 

Who now shall crown him with the thorn, 

Or clothe him in the purple vest? 

What sacrilegious eyes shall see, 
The Saviour s suff’rings and deride? 
Who now shall nail him to the tree? 

Who with the spear shall pierce his side? 
Those who once mock’d his torments dire, 
Now dread to meet his vengeful ire, 

And tremble ’fore his throne: _ 

Filld with despair and horror call, 
For mountains on their heads to fall ; 


And wish e’en hell itself could shield them from his 
frown ! 


Deep 
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Deep silence reigns—th’ Almighty speaks ! 
His voice in thunders o’er th’ accursed breaks: 


Depart ye victims of my ire, 


Down to the lake of never quenched fire! — 
Say was I hung’red? did ye feed? 
Naked? did ye supply my need? 
Did ye afford relief? 
Or did ye brave the dungeon’s gloom, 
And with a brother's kindness come, 
And strive to soothe my grief? 
No, all my suff'rings were your scorn ; 
And ye, ip after ages born, 
Regardless heard the tale ! 
| Vain were my sweat and agony! 
‘Vain was my death upon the tree! 
To save your sin-fraught souls from misery and hell.” 


But come—unto my bosom come, 
Ye saints who ever lov’d the Lord ;. 
Eternal bliss shall be your doom ! 
This is the day of your reward f 
For in my father’s house there are, 
Triumphant seats for all assign’d : 
Then come ye blessed, come and share,. 
The happiness for you design’d. 
For ye it was—that fed the poor, 
Unbarr’d the gloomy prison door ; 
And cheer’d th’ unhappy and distrest.. 
This my allseeing eye beheld, 
And lo! my purpose is fulfill’d! 
Then enter ye my saints, fur ever share my rest!” 
H. 
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MORNING DEVOTION. 


THERE isa stillness at the dawn of day, 
For pleasing, thought-inviting, and serene, 
That he who carelessly prefers the scene 

Of slumber on a velvet couch, well may 

Be led to doubt his taste and manners too . 
Much more his. piety contracts a stain 
Of inactivity, where sloth and stupor reign. 

’*Tis morn excites the Christian to pursue 

His sweetest work, the exercise of praise, 
*Tis the serenity of morn transfus’d 
Accords with peace within, whilst all diffus’d, . 

Owns the Almighty influence of grace, 

And stretches ardent hope, and bids the soul 
Breathe its unsullied, native element, 

In aspirations sacred, bliss-intent. 

Who does not feel beneath her mild controul 

A purer freedom, as he strives to rise 
In holy contemplation, wing’d by love, 

To themes of int’rest, ev’n with minds above, 

Till he’s bewilder’d in sublime surprise? 

A dawn thus spent, whilst the grey shadows fly, 


Js meet for God, and-claims man’s new-made powTs. 


Moments of peace recede behind the hours 
Of busy noon, expos'd to ev’ryeye—— 
But here the “ mighty Maker” condescends 
Oft-times to meet the spirit, as alone, 
And in his single presence sweetly drown 
All nature’s glories ;—as with dearest friends 
We lose contingencies, and gently move 
Only within the circle of delight; 
A calm succe ds, unrival’d, shining bright, 
With heav’nly lusire, raising all to love. 
These 
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These cloudless pleasures of an op’ning day, 

Might always wait the innocent and good; 

But sin has marr’d the works perfection view’d, 
Has dimm’d the radiance of our eastern ray. 
Man, guilty now, not seldom has to mourn 

- The visits ef Jehovah, transient, rare, 

Whilst tears suffase his eyes, and speak the pangs, 

_ Unutterable, which pants for God’s return. 
Were it not thus, ah! why so oft awakes 

At once to morning’s dawn and misery? 

Why rob the nat’ral night of half its fee. 

To rise again in mental darkness, shake 
The wonted tranquil pillow for repose, 

Yet feel no solace for the wounded mind? — 

’Tis conscience speeds the boist’rous swelling wind, 
’Tis conscience that ferments a spirit’s woes, 
And whirls them to a tempest in the man. 

The silent guiltless morn, ’tis true, may give, 

Th’ elected season when his fears alive 
Pour forth their pond’rous load, but never can 
Witness his peace, till pardon richly flow, 

Down the broad stream of mercy, mix’d with blood, 

Till he is brought where rush’d the vital flood 

. Jesus, him to save from endless woe. 

"Tis then, indeed, he easily forgets 

The happy length of midnight’s waking hours; 

Tis then he hails the blissful change of pow’rs 
Refresh’d, to enter where his father waits 
And early tribute of adoring love, 

Oft tinge with inward j joy the noisy day: 

Parental smiles beneath Ais heartfelt sway, 

Who guards with equal care the peasant’s dove 
And him who holds the sceptre o’er a globe; 
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Jnfuse such blest tranquility within, 

As nought can ruffle on this earthly scene; 
Whilst ev’ning takes again her dusky robe, | 
And tinds him cheerful, courting the :etreat, 

Where he may still find meditation sweet, 

And in its sacred warmth a Saviour’s clance. : 


FANNY. 


SOLILOQUY on DEATH. 


WHY start aside, my trembling soul, say why? 


Does Deaths dark visage fill thee with alarms? 


Why dost thou fear to leave the world and die, 


Since Death's the passage to thy Father's arms? 


What is there that beneath the skies can call 
With voice so strong as to detain thee here? 
What on this lower, mean, and sinful ball, 
That claims the tribute of a single tear? 
True, thou hast relatives to thee most dear, 
W ho close entwine themselves around thy heart; 
True, thou hast friends, and friends to thee as near, 
And nature shrinks from suchas these to part. 


But O, ’midst all, what friend is there so kind, 
What relative so near as Jesus is? 

Where canstthou such unbounded pleasure find, 
As in the presence of thy God in bliss? 


True, youth and health invite thy longer stay, 
To taste the pleasures of maturer years; 
But trom the past, think how’ each coming day 


Will bring tresh cause for grief, fresh cause for tears 


Or, couldst thou live as now tis thy desire, 
Beneath the blessings of a Saviour’s love; 
‘How should the thought thy grov’ling mind inspire: 
Zo quit such scenes for brighter ones above. 


O tell 
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O tell me then uf these cannot allure, 

What keeps thee shiv ring thus on Jordan’s verge? 
Why not with joy eternal life ensure, 

And boldly venture on the swelling surge ? 


Say, does it spring from consciousness of guilt? 
And dost thou fear thy sins are unforgiv’n? 
That precious blood which onee for thee was:spilt, 
Will fully cleanse, and fit thy soul for heaw’n. 


Iiere rest. thy hope, here fix thy humble stay, 
Vile as thou art, thou hast no cause for dread; 

Death but precedes a resurrection day, 
When thou shalt meet with joy thy glorious Head. . 


Or dost thou fear, lest in that solemn hour, | 
Thy hope prove false, thy faith as vain appear? 
And thou, forsaken by Eternal Pow’r, | 
Shalt find no friend, no kind supporter néar? 


Review the past, glance at the happy day, 
When Jesus first reveal'd bis boundless love; 

And while reviewing, O thou trembler say, 
Could less than pow’r divine thy guilt remove? 


Could less than an Almighty God impart 
The consolations thou at times hast known? - 
Could less than vital grace have cleans‘d thy heart, 
Or made thee happy as Jehovah’s own? 


And will he e’er withdraw imparted love, 


Or leave when heart and flesh alike sball fail? 
No, thou shalt then thy God as faithful prove, 
And p’er the pow’rs of death and hell prevail. 


Then 
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Then welcome death, welcome approaching joy, 
I long to see my Father's smiling face ; 

I long to join the heavy nly bless’d employ, 

To tell the wonders of redeeming grace. 


oth 


Yes, soon as freed from this my house of clay - 
I’llsweep my harp to him who died to save; 


And where thy victry, O thou boasting grave? 


AUTUMN. 
BEHOLD where sober Autumn comes, 
The mountains and the vales rejoice ; 
No more we view bright summer's blooms, 
Yet Autumn has a pleasant voice. 


All beauteous from her lap she throws 
The cornucopia’s ample store; 

The grape she lib’rally bestows, 
And smiling plenty crowns our shore. 


The corn no longer waving green, 
It’s fulness to the sickle yields ; 

The farmer views the pleasing scene, 
The fruitiul boughs, the yellow fields. 


Verdure in vain we seek around, 
Alas! no vestiges remain ; 

The wither’d foliage strews the ground, 
And nature owns th’ autumnal reign. 


| INSCRIPTION 

Ona Brass Plate in the College Church, Salisbury. 

Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset 

#Eternie vite janua clausa foret. An. 1580. 
A Translation in Verse is requested. 
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fhe History of Suapraca, Mesuacu, and 
ABEDNEGO. 


THE scriptural account of these chi 
eommences at a period, when Judea, then 
native country, had become the seat of idolatry, 


wickedness, and amisery. After jthe death 


vf the amiable and Josiah, this son Je- 


boahaz succeeded to the throne; but instead of 


following the excellent example of |his father, 
“he did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord; and. in consequence of this, Pharaoh- 
necho, the king of Egypt made him a pri- 
souer, exacted a tribute from his people, and 
having dethroned him, made Jehoiakim his 
brother, king, who resembled him in imiquity. 
Duriug this prince’s reign, [sebuchadnezzar, 


the king of Babylon, one of the most powerful 


monarchs of that time, came to Jerusalem and 
captured it; and the Lord gave Jehoiakim, 
king of Judah into bis hans, with part of the 


vessels of the house of God. Having thus” 
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Then welcome death, welcome approaching joy, 

T long to see my Father’s smiling face; 
I long to join the heay‘nly bless’d employ, 

To tell the wonders of redeeming grace. 


Yes, soon as freed from this my house of clay 
sweep my harp to him who died to save; 
Then where's thy sting thou conquer’d tyrant Say, 

And where thy vict'ry, O thou boasting grave? 


J. M, 


AUTUMN. 


BEHOLD where sober Autumn comes, 
The mountains and the vales rejoice ; 
No more we view bright summer's blooms, 

Yet Autumn has a pleasant voice. 


All beauteous from her lap she throws 
The cornucopia’s ample store ; 
The grape she lib’rally bestows, 
And smiling plenty crowns our shore. 
3 


The corn no longer waving green, 
It’s fulness to the sickle yields ; 

The farmer views the pleasing scene, — 
The fruitful boughs, the yellow fields. 


Verdire in vain we seek around, 
Alas! no vestiges remain ; 

The wither’d foliage strews the ground, 
And nature owns th’ autumnal reign. 


Peckham. JUVENIA. 


INSCRIPTION 
On a Brass Plate in the College Church, Salisbury. 


Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset 


vite janua clausa foret. An. 1586. 


A Translation in Verse is requested. 
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The History of SHADRACH, Mersnacu, and 
ABEDNEGO. 


THE scriptural account of these childrens 
eommences at a period, when Judea, their 


native country, had become the seat of idolatry, © 


wickedness, and misery.’ After the death 


of the amiable and r‘ous Josiah, his son Je-. 


hoahaz succeeded to the throne; but instead of 
following the excellent example of his father, 


“he did that which was evil in the sight df the 


Lord;’ and in consequence of this, Pharaoh- 


necho, the king of Egypt made him a pn- 


soner, exacted a tribute from his people, and 
having dethroned him, made .Jehoiakim his 


brother, king, who resembled him in iniquity. 


During this prince’s reign, Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king of Babylon, one of the most powerful 
monarchs of that time, came to Jerusalem and 
captured it; and the Lord gave Jehoijakim, 
king of Judah into his hands, with part of the 
vessels of the house of God. Having thus 
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HISTORY OF SHADRACH, 


conquered Judah, Nebuchadnezzar began to 


think, how he could make this acquisition most 
subservient to his future designs, and being a 
politic prince, he commanded the master of his 
eunuchs, to select certain of the children of 
Israel, and of the king’s seed, and of the prince; 
children in whom was no blemish, but well 
favoured, and skilful in all wisdom and science, 
and sucli as had ability to stand in the king’s 
palace ; whom they might teach the learning 
and tongue of the Chaldeans, who were famous 
for their acquaintance with natural philosophy, 
astrology, and astronomy. In consequence of 
this order, several of the children of Israel were 
selected as trophies of, success, and hostages for 
the good behaviour of their parents and friends, 
as well as to receive instructions, by which they 
might be qualified to fill eminent stations under 
the government of Nebuchadnezzar. 

aly four of these children are mentioned, who 
were all of the tribe of Judah, and most probably 
of the royal family; viz. Daniel, Hananiah, 
Mishael,and Azariah. (These were pious young 
men, as we learn from the sequel of their history. 
That they had been blessed with godly parents — 
who had given them a religious education we may 
conclude from the signification of the Hebrew 
names given to them, as Daniel, which means 
“ God is my judge ;” Hananiah, “the grace of 
the Lord;” Mishael, “ He that is the strong — 


God ;” and Azariah, “ The Lord is a help ;” 80 


that all their names had something of Lord or 


God 
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God in them. However, the master of the 
eunuchs to prove his authority, and in token of 
their being naturalized-and made Chaldeans, 
changed their names to Belteshazzar, Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednegc—names partaking of 
the Chaldean idolatry: as Belteshazzar, which 
signifies “ the keeper of the hid treasures of Bel,” 
Shadrach, the “ inspiration of the sun,” which the 
Chaldeans worshipped ; Meshach, “ the Goddess 
Shach,” under which name Venus was adored ; 
and Abednego, the “ servant of the shining 
fire,” to which they also paid diviwe honors, 
It will be observed, that Daniel, being the writer 
of this history, retains his original name: the 
others are called by the & names tlius imposed 
upon them, 

_ When the king returned to Babylon, he took 
these young princes with him, and appointed 
them a daily provision of his own meat and 
wine, that they might be nourished three years, 
and then appear and stand in the royal presence. 
They now gave a proof that they had profited 
by their religious education, and notwithstand- 


ing the heathen names that had been given them, 


they still remembered the God of their fathers; 
for Daniel, (whose history is in this part of it 
interwoven with the account cf Shaudrach, Mee 


shach and Abednego; who were probably 


younger brethren, or near relatives) purposed in 
his heart, that he would not defile himseif with 
the king’s meat and wine ; lest he should not only 


be led to luxury or intemperance, but break the 
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¢ommands of God which forbade the use of 
: ral kinds of food, on which the Gentiles subsisted, 


[tis well known, that among the heathen it 
was customary to pour out Rbasione, and offer 


a part of their daily food to the gods in token 


of their dependance on them for these blessings, 
so that a!l their meals partook of the nature of a 


sacrifice. Had these Hebrews therefore eaten 


of things offered in sacrifice to idols, it would 
have rendered them ceremonially unclean, and 
have been a breach of the divine law. 

God had been pleased to bring Daniel into 
favour and tender love with the prince of the 
eunuchs ;.tlerefore, he requested him, that he 
might not defile himself with the king’s meat 
and wine: but he answered, “ I fear, iny lord, the 
king, who hath appointed your meat and your 
drink ; for why should he see your faces worse 
Shing, than the children which are of your sort? 
then shall ye make me endanger my head to the 
king.” 

N otwithstanding this discouragement, Daniel, 
on behalf of himself and his companions, ap- 
plied to Melzar, whom the prince of the 
eunuchs had set over them ; and intreated him 
to try them for ten days with pulse to eat, and 
water to drink ; and then to compare their coun- 
tenances with the countenance of the children, 
who partvok of the king’s meat; and to act 
with them according to the result of the expe 
riment. Melzar kindly consented to make the 


trial, and at the end of ten days, they appeared 
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— 


fairer and fatter ” leh, than all the children, 
who did eat of the king’s meat. They were, 
therefore, permitted to continue their plain and 
wholesome diet. 

Whilst these young persons paid a steady 


regard to the divine laws, and cultivated 


an indifference to the delights of sense, they 


were also acquiring useful knowledge and _ 


improving their mental powers. At the 
end of the three years appointed by the king, 


for the education of the children in his pa- 


lace, they were all brought in before him to 


be examined. He communed and conversed. 
with them, and endeavoured to ascertain their. 
abilities, that they might be employed in his. 
service: but amongst all the candidates-for his- 
favour, there were none so intelligeift, as: 


Daniel, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego; 
therefore, they stood before the king, and in all 
matters of wisdom and understanding, that he 
enquired of them, he found them ten times 


better than all the magicians and astrologers. 


that were in all his realm. 


From this part of the story, we may learn, 


first, The happy influence of early religious in- 


struction. ‘These young princes were born in. 


Judea, in the reign of Josiah, that youthful 
king, whose heart was “ tender aud humble, 
and who did that, which was right in the sight 
of the Lord.” It is probable, that they were 
educated by Jeremiah, the prophet, or some 
person eminent for wisdom and piety. Their 
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tender hearts, at an early age, telt the power of 
reli gion ; ; which was so strong, as to enable them 
to resist the temptations of a king’ s palace, and 
to maintain their religious pcineliiien: though 
captives, in a foreign land, and amongst an 
idolatrous and wicked people. The impressions 
made in youth, are generally most permanent, 
The writer of this, recollects many years ago, 
cutting the initials of his name in a large beech 
tree, in one of his father’s fields: a considerable 
time afterwards, he happened to be passing by, 
and observed, that the marks which he had 
made, had become much wider, and had en- 
larged as the tree grew. So it is with the in- 
structions and impressions received in youth: 
they grow with our growth, and increase with 
our years. 

Secondly. Every blessing and every gift which 
we enjoy proceeds from God. It is said in this 
story, God brought Daniel into favour and ten- 
~ der love with the prince of the eunuchs. God 
has the hearts of all men in his hands ; and we 
may hope, if we are virtuous and pious, that he 
will incline our superiors to love us, and pro- 
mote our welfare. Again it is said, respecting 
these children, God gave them knowledge and 
skill in all learning and wisdom. God is the 
great source of all knowledge, as Solomon de- 
clares, “the Lord giveth wisdom.” And the 
apostle James says, “ If any of you lack wisdom, 
let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
givenhim.” Itis certain, that we need wisdom; 
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we are encouraged to pray for it; and the pro- 
mise of God insures success to the application, 

Thirdly. The duty of cultivating a tender con- 
science. These pious young men preferred 
pulse, which is a plain vegetable food, and 


water, to the delicious dainties and costly wines, ' 


which were offered tothem. Young people are 
very apt to be fond of luxuries, and to despise 
simple food; but let them imitate these exem- 
plary youths, if they would possess health, 
beauty, and wisdom. And let it not be said, 
that they were needlessly scrupulous; for the 
game tenderness of conscience and self-denial,. 
which were here displayed in a comparatively 
little thing, enabled them to face the greatest 
dangers with fortitude and decision, as we shall 


find in the sequel of the story. 
| (To be continued. ) 


REFLECTIONS on SIN. 


NOTHING worth having 1 is obtained by! sin, 
and nothing worth keeping is lost by holiness. 
Sin wearies before the act with a wicked impor- 
tunity, and torments us after it with+remorse 
and fears. A real Christian cannot live in the 
practice of any known sin, or in the omission of 
any positive duty ; for he who has tasted the 
sweetness of redeeming mercy, cannot habi- 
tually relish the bitter taste of sin. This isa 
_ more strong and noble motive to keep from sin, 
than that of terror or fear. The believer may 
be supposed to argue thus with himself, when 
tempted to sin; Hath my graciotis Father loved 
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437 REFLECTIONS ON SIN. 
and chosen me, and shall I Jove and choose sin, 

which he abhors? Hath my dear Saviour bese 


crucified for my sins, and shall I crucify him 


again by sin? Hath he bought me with a 
price, and shall I give myself up to Satan? Has 
the spirit renewed me, and does he dwell in my 


heart, and shall I defile his temple and grieve 


him? and finally, Do I hope to go to heaven, and 
yet do that which makes me unfit for it? 
O Sin! monstrous beyond all productions! 


Thou most abominable of every evil! O that 


thou wert banished from this world into a state 
of oblivion, where thy kingdom would be over- 
thrown, and where thou wouldst be deprived of 


that power, by which thousands are plunged 
into the gulph of misery. 


Thou hast bereaved 
us of our native knowledge possessed. in our. 


‘primeval state, and diffused darkness through 
the whole understanding ; thou hast changed our 
ancient love into present hatred, and all our 
former holiness gives place to sinful sensuality. 


Can a man stand at the entrance of the grave, 
and there concert the schemes of earthly plea- 
sure? Having his feet on the threshold of the 
gates of perdition, can he yet believe himself in 
a land of security and rest?) Who could ever 
conceive, were he not habitually witness to it, 
that such blindness could overspread the mind 
of a rational being? But so it is, through thy 
prevalency, thou most loathsome of all things. 
By thee destruction overwhelms the human 
race, thou fertile source of innumerable evils! 


t, S——+t CG 
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Rercectrions on the Eanru. 
(Concluded from page 299.) 


EVERY where, and in every element, we may 
discern the footsteps. of the Creator’s wisdom. 
The spacious canopy over our heads is painted 


with blue; and the ample carpet under our feet 


is tinged with green. These colors, by their 
soft and cheering qualities, yield a perpetual 
refreshment to the eye; whereas, had the face of 
nature glittered with white, or glowed with 
scarlet, such dazzling hues, instead of cheering, 
would have fatigued the sight; besides; as the 
several brighter colors are interspersed, and form 
the pictures in this magnificent piece, the green 
and the blue make an admirable ground which 
shews them all to the utmost advantage. 

May we not discover as exquisite strokes of 
wisdom in each individual object. All that shines 
in the heavens, and all that smiles on the earth, 
speak their infinitely wise Creator. Need we 
launch into the praise of the vallies clothed with 
grass, and the fields replenished with corn? 
Even the ragged rocks, which frown over the 
flood, the caverned quarries which yawn amidst 
the land, together with the shapeless and enor- 
mous mountains, which seem to load the ground 
and encumber the skies; even these contribute 
to increase the general pleasure, and augment 
the general usefulness. They add new charms 
to the wide level of our plains, and shelter like 
& screen the warm lap of our vales. 

Who is not charmed with the delicious fruits 
of summer.and autumn? (But were all our trees. 
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and shrubs to produce such fruits what would 

become of the birds? How small a part would. 
voracious man resign to their enjoyment. To 

provide therefore each vagrant of the air, as well 
as for the sovereign of a nation, there is in all 
places a large growth of shrubs, annually covered 
with coarse and hardy berries ; so coarse in their 
taste that they are unworthy of the acceptance 
of man; so hardy in their make that they endure 

the utmost severity of the weather, and furnish 
the feathered tribes with a standing repast 
amidst all the desolation of winter. 

The fir, the beeeh, the elm, are stately deco-. 
rations of our rural seats; but if there were no 
entangling thickets, no prickly thorns, where 
would the farmer procure fences, how could he 
secure his vegetable wealth from the flocks and 
_ the herds, those roving plunderers which submit 
to no laws but those of the coercive kind? 

We spare no toil to have useful herbs and 
plants in our gardens, and upon our tables: but 
there are inumerable herbs which pass under the 

contemptible character of weeds, and yet are 
full as desirable to other classes of creatures as 
these are to mankind; yet who will be at the 
pains to plant, to water, to cultivate such de- 
spicable productions? Man would rather extir-— 
pate than propagate these incumbrances of his 
land. Therefore providence vouchsafes to be 
their gardener, and has wrought off their seeds 
with such a lightness, that they are transported 
to and fro by the mere undulations of the air; 


or if too heavy to be wafted by the breeze, they 
are. 
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= 
are fastened to wings of down, or else en- 
closed in a springy case, which forcibly bursting, 
shoots them out on every side. By some such 
means the reproducing principle of every one is 
disseminated, the universal granary filled, and 
the universal board furnished : the buzzing insect 
and the creeping worm have each his bill of fare; 
each enjoys a never-failing treat equivalent to 
our greatest delicacies. © | 

If grass was scarce as the Gurnsey lily, and 
as difficultly raised as the Tuberose, how cer- 
tainly and how speedily must many millions 


of animals perish by famine? But as all the 


cattle owe their chief subsistence to this, by a 
singular wisdom in the divine economy, it waiteth 
not like the corn field and the garden bed, for 
the annual labours of man. When once sown, 
though ever so frequently cropped, it revives 
with the returning season. With a kind of 
perennial verdure it covers our meadows, diffuses 
itself over the plains, springs up in every glade 
of the forest, and spreads a sideboard in the 
- most sequestered nook. Such is the care of a 
, wise and condescending Providence, even over 
“these lowest formations of nature. 

Well then may even the inhabitants of heaven 
lift up their voice and sing “ Great and mar- 


_vellous are thy works O Lord God Almighty!? 


-And is there not infinite reason for us to join 
this triumphant choir? Since all these things 
are to us not only a noble spectacle, bright with 
the display of our Creator’s wisdom, but like- 
Wise an inestimable gift, rich with the emana- 
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tions of his goodness. The earth hath he set 


before the inhabitants of his glory, but he hath 


given it to the children of men. Has he not _ 
then an undoubted right to make that tender 
demand, *‘ My son, give me thine heart ” _ 
On the GovERNMENT Of the Passions, 
THE passions, are those active powers, which 
the great author of nature; hath for wise pur. 
poses, implanted in the human breast. They 
may be considered as fountains, emitting the 
most vigorous streams. Without their aid, no 
sreat achievements would be accomplished; it 
evidently appears, therefgze, that they are essen- 
tial properties of the human mind. A man, if 
he does not possess some ardour of soul, affords 
but small hopes, that his future life will be sig- 
nalized by any meritorious actions. If the 


spring be not somewhat luxurious, the summer 


will find little to ripen, and in the same degree, 
autumn will be fruitless. But who doesnot 
observe, that the most useful and desirable 
powers of nature, require the greatest force to 
govern and subdue them ; thus a majestic river 
flowing within its banks, is a rich blessing to 
extensive provinces; but when impelled by 
storms to quit those boundaries, it inundates and 
desolates a land. Fire, philosophers teach us, 
is that elementary principle, without which, 


neither vegetable nor animal life could be sus: 


tained; yet, breaking loose from the dominion 
of man, it destroys the very happiness, which it 
was designed to promote. Thus it is with the 
passions, 


| 
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passions, those impulsive ageuts of the soul, 
unless they be kept within their proper bounds, 
_ They give animation and interest to all the con- 
cerns of life, without which, it would bea course 
of dulness and insipidity; yet these very pas- 
sions breaking loose from the dominion of reason 
_and religion, yield us in exchange, nothing but 
“remorse misery. 


ARACAAN A. 


Instances of Sacacity in Brures. 
(Concluded from page 5v0.) 

IF the wisdom and goodness of Providence, 
are so eminent in the endowments of* smaller 
animals ; it may be reasonably expected, that 
creatures of larger size, and whose wants are 
consequently greater, should discover a propor- 
tionable extent of acuteness and sagacity ; 
hence the wild boar will whet his tusks before 
a combat, and the bull when going to encoun- 
ter an adversary, previously throws himself into 
such an attitude, either of attack or defence, as 
may give him the best advantage over his anta- 
gonist. ‘The lion seems to be sensible, that the 
track of his feet is remarkable, and would 
expose him to a double inconvenience: it. 
would serve the huntsman, as a clue to his 
haunts, and put inferior beasts on their guard 
from coming in his way ; the former might be 
ruinous to his personal safety, the latter would 
greatly curtail his means of subsistence. To 
obviate both these difficulties, he sheaths his 
claws, when he walks on a yielding soil, and 
contracts his feet into as small a compass as he 

Vol. vi. can ; 
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pecting quadruped into a false and fatal secu 
rity. The. ichneumon, in order, that he may 


‘become «more ‘hateful: and: formidable» to. his 


natural enemy; the crocodile, will rolhchimself 
all’ over ‘in: mud, which: often proves :a better, 


defence from the fury of so unequal a foe, thas 


if.the ichneamon was armed with weapons, or 
clad in a coat of impenetrable mail. =| 
Of the following incident, Plutarch affirms, that 
he himself was an eye-witness, Being -onceon 
ship-board, he observed a jar; which was about 
half filled with oil. A dog was very desirous 
of paying his addresses. to. the contents; but 
the.oil was too low in the vessel for him to gat 
at.#t.. The seamen were all engaged different 


ways, and the dog, willing to make the mostof 
_ the favourable opportunity, took up succet+ 


sively a number of stones, which were stowed im 


‘that part of the ship, and dropping them one 


by one into the. jar, the oil.at last rose within 
his reach, and he lapped as much of it a8 he 


pleased. After this, we need hardly be surprized 
>. at what is related, concerning the cranes oF 
Lybia, viz: That when, impelled by tharet if 
they can meet with no. water high 
De conveniently reached by their bills, they wil § 
in a sufficient quantity of, stoner, until it 


Tises to the height they wish... 


The Cretan bees conscions. of natural] 
bility. to fiy with due steadiness, when, the wind 


is boisterous, have heen to clasp 


of on their wings 
that their light andslender bodies, 
ly ballasted, might preserve a-due: ood 
maintain‘a power of selfcommand, 
The heights: and: recesses in-mount are 

to be much-nceupied by eagles, whoarenever 

better pleased, than when they can pick the 
ef acrane.:: Cranes-are very prone to'cackleand: 

make a noise (Isaiah 38. and 14th verse):-add 
particularly they. are flying. .. The. 
sound of their: voice rouses. the: eagles, who 
spring.at the signal,and often make thetalkative 
itinerants pay dear for. their imprudent loquas 
city. The older and more experienced cranes, 
sensible of he’ peril to; which it.expeses 
take care -before-they venture: on: the wing, 
arm themselves, each with a stone large enough. 
to. fill the: cavity of their mouths,.and.conse= 
quently, to impose silence on. their. 
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that their bodies are covered: with fam 4 
each of them is furnished with two legs and*twa: 


wings, and: a hard: bony the: 
 fentales are oviparouss >. 

to embellish. our: to “amuse us’ id: oud 


walks, «and: toexclude solitude from our most. 
| shady’ retirements.’ From: them man-has, fon 
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340 ‘NATURAL HISTORY 
their desires, and even their animosities, serye 
only to enliven the general picture of nature, 
and to cheer the — and contemplative 
mind, 

Every part of nature, is furnished with its 
proper inhabitants; the woods, the waters, and 
the depths of the earth, have their respective 
tenants, while the passive air, and those tracts 
of seeming space, too elevated for man to 
ascend, are traversed by multitudes of the most 
beautiful feathered beingse ‘Though all ranks 
and orders of animals seem adapted for their 


destined situations, none are more apparently 


so than birds; they share the vegetable spoils 
of the earth in common with the quadrupeds. 
Yo compensate their want of strength, they are 
supplied with swiftness, and in order to avoid 
those enemies, which Providence has not fitted 
them to oppose, they are endowed with the 
faculty of ascending into the air. Birds, indeed, — 
seem-entirely formed for a life of escape; évery 
part of their anatomy, being calculated for 
swiftness, and as they are designed to soar on 
high, all their parts are proportionably light. — 
Though in the scale of nature, it must be 
admitted, that birds are inferior to quadrupeds, 
as being less imitative of human endowments; 
they certainly surpass fishes and insects, not 
only with respect to the structure of their 


bodies, but in their superior sagacity. 


Of man, the most perfect animal, there 1s but 


Of quadrupeds, the kinds are 
numerous 
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numerous. - Birds are more various’ still,. and 
fishes yet more; but insects afford so great’a 
variety, that they elude the researches of the 
most inquisitive naturalists. Quadrupeds, are 
observed to bear some distant resemblance 
in their internal structure, to man; but that 
of birds is entirely dissimilar, formed chiefly to. 
inhabit the empty regions of air, all their 
parts are suited to that purpose. “The shape 
of their bodies, which is sharp before, ‘in 
order to facilitate their passage through the 
yielding element, rises by a gradual swell, and 
falls off in expansive tails, which serve to keep 
them buoy ant, while their fore parts are cleaving 
the air. They have been, for this reason, not 
unaptly compared to a vessel, making its way 
through the water; the trunk of the body of 
the animal answering to the hold, the head to 


the prow, the tail to the rudder, and the wines 
to the oars. 


Linneus divides birds into the six following : 
classes. 


I. Birds of the rapacious kind. 

These constitute that class of carnivorous 
animals, which ‘live by rapine. ‘They are dis- 
tinguished by their beaks, which are hooked, 
strong, and notched at the points; by their 
_ short muscular legs, their strong toes, and their 
sharp and crooked talons; by the strength of 
their bodies, and the impurity of their Aesh, by 
the nature of their food, and by the cruelty and 
ferocity of their manners. 
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II. Birds of the Pe kind, 
_ Phe beaks of these, are differently formed 
from those of the rapacious tribes, which in 
some degree, resemble a wedge, being fitted for 
the purpose of cleaving; their legs are short 
and strong, their bodies are slender and impure, 


They breed in trees, and their _ is miscel- 
laneous. 


Ill. Birds of the Poultry kind. 
_ The bills of these birds, are somewhat cone 
vex, for the purpose of gathering their food; 
the upper part of their beaks hang over the 


lower; their bodies are fat and muscular, their 
flesh is white and pure. They live principally 


on grain, which is moistened in their crops. 


They make their nests on the ground, and lay a 
great number of eggs. 


_IV. Birds of the Sparrow kind. 

This class comprehends all the beautiful and 
vocal kinds of birds, which adorn our fields and 
groves. 

Their bills resemble a forceps, their legs are 
formed for hopping along, and their bodies, 
which are tender, are pure in such, as feed on 
grain, but impure in such, as feed on insects. 
They chiefly inhabit trees. Many of them 
shew abundance of design in the structure of 
their nests, aad they are remarkable, for their 
fidelity in the connubial compact. _ 

V. Birds of the Duck kind. 

The biils of this class are smooth, covered 
with skin, and nervous at the points, and serve 
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ON DEATH. 343 
as a kind of strainers to their food. Their legs 
are short, their feet are formed for swimming, 
and their toes are connected by membranes. 
They pass the greatest part of their time in the 
water, but generally breed on land. 
VI. Birds of the Crane kind. 
The bills of these birds are formed, for 
the purposes of searching and examining the 
bottoms of pools; their legs are long, and 
adapted for wading ; their toes are not webbed ; 
their thighs are half naked; their bodies are 
slender ; their tails are short, and their flesh is 
savoury. They live on animal food, and genes 
rally build their nests on the ground. 


(To be continued. } 
Ss 


On DEATH» 


WHAT an important subject is death for 
meditation, but alas! how little is it considered ! 
Death makes no distinction of persons, he visits 
alike the palaces of the greatest monarchs, and 
the huts of the meanest beggars; he separates 
friends and reiations, without any regard to age 
or sex. We must all die,” is the language of 
scripture, but God has wisely withield from us, 
the knowledge of the appomted time ; since, 
therefore, we know neither the dav nor the hour 
that we shall be suramoned to the bar of God, 
to render an account of the deeds done in the— 
body; let us live every day, as if it were to be 
our last, for we are not sure of the next moment 5 
then how awful to be calied into eternity cinpre 
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pared. Death is continually warning us to. 


meet our God: sometimes he is on onr right 


hand, sometimes on our left, removing a friend 
or neighbour, whom we highly esteemed ; and, 
sometimes, he comes into our houses, and Se pas 


-yrates the nearest and dearest relatives. These 


my dear young friends are solemn warnings to 
us, who survive to prepare for death; let us not 
reject them, but fly to Jesus, and lay hold of 


‘Him as the only hope of salvation. 


I once knew a young person, who always slight- 
ed these warnings; she paid no regard to the 
admonitions of her kind friends, but went on 
adding sin to sin, till at the age of sixteen, she 
was seized with a fever; physicians were called 
in, but their aid was useless, her disorder in- 
creased, her relations intreated her to consider 
her state, and fly to Christ for mercy ; but she 
refused to attend to them, they begged her to 
let a person whom they named pray with her, 
but with the greatest vehemence she refused, 
and awful to relate, she died as slie had lived in 
enmity egainst God; she was called to appear 
before the judgment seat of Christ, with the 
weight of unrepented sins on her head. Oh! 
my dear friends, L beseech you to consider this: 
follow not the example of this’ young person in 
slighting the concerns of eternity, but rather 
follow the example of another young person I 
knew, who was nearly the sume age, and died 
nearly-at the same time; Lut how different was 
her life, and how ditlerent her death. She was. 

| | | remarkable 


{ 
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remarkable for her steadiness of deportment, 
and sweetness of disposition; she delighted to 
go to the house of God, and paid great atten- 
tion to spiritual things; sie also at the age of 
sixteen was thrown ona bed of sickness ; medi- 
cal aid was vain, and death approached with 
hasty strides; but with what composure did 
she meet lium. She intreated her friends around 
her to go to prayer, she conversed with them 
upon the love of Jesus, the happiness she had 
found in his ways, and the enjoyment and sup- 
port she then felt in her soul: she lay quite 
calm and serene, and welcomed death as the 
‘messenger that should convey her to the pre- 
sence of her beloved Lord: nor were her wishes 
long delayed, for she exchanged earth for 
heaven, before she had completed her seven- 
teenth year. My dear young friends, contem- 
plate your latter end, let not the trifling con- 
cerns of this life, prevent your thinking on the 
important subject of eternity; do not put it off 
till a future period, for you’cannot call a future 
moment your own. Time is lent, and you know 
not how soon it may please that God who lent 
it, to take it from you. Oh! then prepare for 


the moment of dissolution, by flying to the 


once crucified, but now risen and exalted Re- 
deemer. Chose Him for your Saviour, Father, 
and Friend, so will you be happy in this life, 
and eternally happy in that which is to come. 


Before I close, | will mention one instance of. 


sudden death, which came within my own 
know- 
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_ knowledge, and indeed, within my own sight 


too, which shows the necessity of being pre- 
pared. A pious gentleman, was,at the plece of 


worship he attended, one Lord’s day afternoon, 


and when the service was concluded, was going 
out with the congregation: one of his friends 
shook hands with him, and enquired how he 
was, he answered, “* middling,” he walked a few 
steps tarther, «ud dropped down a lifeless corpse, 
close by the pew where [ was. He was conveyed 


to a house, and assistance was procured, but his. 
happy spirit had left the cumbrous load of mor- 


tality, and was fled to dwell with that Jesus, 


You see my young friends, how 


concern while be was in health: let me entreat 


you to follow his example, for as the poet ex- 
‘presses it:—— 


religion, that can givey. 

Sweetest pleasures while we live; 
° *Tis religion must supply 

Solid comfort when we die, 


After death its joys will be 
Lasting as eternity ; 

Be the living God my Friend,. 
then my bliss shall never end. 


ANNA. 


REMARK 


whom it had delighted to serve and honour | 
here below. 
awful it would have been for this man, if he 

had left repentance to a death-bed, happily for 
- him he did not; for he made religion his chief 
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SUCCESS IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


~ — 
REMARKABLE SuccessinSuNDAYSCHOOLsS. 

Some years ago Mr. Clark, late schoolmaster 
at Sierra Leone, was actively employed in a Sun- 
day school in Edinburgh. His method of giv- 
ing religious instruction was this: After the 
pupils had read -or repeated a portion of scrip- 
ture, he put to them such explanatory and prac- 
tical questions as naturally arose out of the pas- 
sage, and concluded by a short address and 
prayer. In these exercises he was made pe- 
culiarly useful, so that outof one class, composed 


of sixteen boys, fourteen of them at adult age, — 


became decidedly serious characters, and ac- 
knowledged the instructions which Mr. C. had 
imparted as the means of their conversion. All 
these young men are at this time engaged in 
preaching the gospel; some in Great Britain; 
and others as Missionaries in foreign lands, , 

The person who related this fact was one of 
the happy number, and he was afterwards en- 
gaged in @ sunday school where he had the plea- 
sure of beholding the work of God presper in his 
hands; for many of his children were seriously. 
_ impressed and twelve or thirteen of his boys, 
‘from ten 
selves into a society, and met once a week for 
social religious conversation and prayer j and in 
their different families and connections mani- 
fested a conduct becoming the gospel. 

Surely. such instances should inspire grateful 
praise, animate to importunate prayer, and ex- 
cite to active energy, and persevering exertion, 


o fourteen years of age, formed them... 
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$48 FILIAL AFFECTION. 
Arrection Rewarpsp, 
ABOUT thirty years ago, an officer. being 
in Surry ona recruiting party, made a short stay 
at Kingston, where he picked up several reeruits, 


_ The evening preceding his departure, a tall gen- 


teel youth offered himself: the Captain, at first 
sight, wished to have this young man in his 
company ; he observed him tremble, and. attri- 
buting this emotion to timidity, he betrayed his 
suspicions on that head, and endeavoured to 


encourage him. Ah! Sir, exclaimed the youth, 


my confusion arises only from a dread of being — 
refused; you perhaps will not accept of me, in 
which case, how dreadful is my misfortune; he 
shed tears, and finished his speech. The Captain 
assured him he was ready to enlist him, and de- 
manded his terms. I cannot propose them with- 


out trembling, answered the youth : I am young, 


able, and willing to serve his Majesty, but an 


unfortunate circumstance compels me to de- 


mand conditions which, doubtless, you will think 
exorbitant: be assured I should not sell my ser- 


vice without the most pressing reasons. I can- 


not enlist under ten guineas, and you will break 
my heart if you refuse me upon these terms. 
The sum is considerable replied the Captain, 
but I like you: so without more words, there 
is the money, keep yourself in readiness to — 


march at an hour’s notice. The young man 


joyfully accepted the ten guineas: he then 
begged leave to fulfil a sacred obligation, pro- 


mising to return to his quarters instantly. ‘The 


Captain 
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—— = = 
Captain remarking something in his behaviour 
-yather extraordinary, determined to watch him, 
and observed him run to the county jail, and the 
moment it was open, call out, *‘ Liere is the debt 
and costs'on which my father has been arrested : 
conduct me to him, that I may have the pleasure 
of setting him free.” ‘Lhe Captain stopt to give 
him time to reach his father alone, and then 
enters the prison, and sees him clasped in the 
arms of an old man, whom he informs that he 
had purehased his liberty at the price of his 
own, ‘The Captain, sensibly affected, advances 
to the old man, ‘‘ Comfort yourself,” said he, 
“ T will not deprive you of your son, he is free 
as well as you, here is your discharge.” The 
father and son threw themselves at his feet: the 
latter declined the generous offer of his liberty, 
and conjured the Captain to permit him to join 
his regiment, saying he should only be burthen- 
some to his father, who had no further need of 
him. The Captain complied with his request. 
The young man served the usual time, always 
saving something from his pay, which he con- 
stantly remitted to his father, and when he pro- 
cured hig discharge, returned home, and ever 
after maintained his aged father by his industry. 
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On RESTING, duringa JOURNEY, underaTRee, 
| in full view of the Ocean. 
WHAT a delightful prospect!. Is it not a 
sufficient reward for all the pain and toil in 
Vol. vt. Gg reaching 
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850 ON RESTING DURING A JOURNEY. 


reaching the spot? How great was the heat 
experienced in the way hither! how rough and 
uneasy the journey! but now all fatigue is ex- 
changed for a cool retreat under a shady tree, 
and an easy seat on the verdant turf; our hunger 
and our thirst is now satisfied, and we seem to 
want no good thing: but this enjoyment does 
not long continue. No! we must leave the 
beautiful and inchanting prospect, and the shady 
tree, to pursue our way, and surmount fresh 
difficulties, with an eye to distant home. Is not 
this a striking einb!lem ef the Christian life? 
How often after painful experience is the be- 
liever led to enjoy sweet refreshment from the 
presence of the Lord; the boundless ocean of 
Jehovah's love is opened before him; he drinks 
copious draughts of the cup of salvation, and 


satisfies himself with the bread and water of 


life; his former pains and toils vanish from his 
sight in these blissful moments, and he says, “It 
is good for me to be here.” But de also must 
“ arise and be gone hence;” Ais course is not 
yet finished; his journey not yet ended; he has 
to experience many difficulties; to surmount 
inany obstacles before reaches his Father's 
house.” Is it thus, indeed; then let us begone, 
nor waste our precious time; though we have 
many hills to climb, yet we shall be sweetly re- 
compenced by an extensive prospect, and an 


enlarged view of the Almighty’s dealing with us. 


SELINA. 
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tee 

STANZAS 
Written on hearing of the recent death of the a 
T. Spencer of Liverpool. 
WHAT dismal news is this [ trembling hear? 
What dol’rous tidings vibrate on my ear, 
Spencer’s no more! from Mersey’st swelling flood 
His Spirit's borne by angels home to God. 


Yes, the brave youth, who late so nobly stood 
Beneath the standard stain’d with Jesu’s blood, 
Now silent hes, no longer to proclaim 

The glories of the great Redeemer’s name. 


Methinks I see him rise to hail the dawn; 
And rapt in contemplation cross the lawn, 
Tasting the joy redeeming love affords, 

Or musing on the Saviour’s precious words* 


His countenance, his inward peace bespeaks, 

While He whose glory zealously he speaks 

Smiles approbation, and in notes divine 

Whispers the sentence—* Spencer, thou art mine.” 


In thought I listen, and I hear him pray, 
‘‘ Father of Mercies bless my soul to-day, - 


|| 
“ Let it appear thou dost thy word attend, =» 
’ “ Refresh thy saints, and stubborn sinners bend.” 
e 
- § Thus passing on, the rolling stream he views. 
n And in its waves his weary frame bedews, 


Sings as hé enters to return no more, 
Nill as its victim carried to the shore. 


t The river in which he was drowned. * Natt. xxviii, 90, 
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552 POETRY, 
Here Spencer drew his last, his feeble breath, 

And met, to him, the friendly monster Death; 

Here quickly the young steward his charge resign’, 
His soul to heav'n, his ae to earth consign’d, 


Spencer farewell! no more e the Lord has need 
Of such an instrument his Church to feed: 
Thy work is done, receive a free reward, 
And in the realms of glory meet thy Lord, 


But from this youth, on fancy’s pinions borne, 

I turn aside and see his people mourn: 

Torn from their hearts, they view their pastor lie, 
And ev'ry bosom heaves the heavy sigh. 


They view the stone so recently he laid, 


The building now a desolation made: 


Here, they once thought, his fluent tongue should tell — 
The love of him who sav’d his soul from hell. 


But ah! no more shall he delight their heart, 
Or consolation’s softest balm impart; 
No more to them the Gospel scheme display, 
Or point the road to everlasting day. 


No more shall Hoxton boast his talents rare 
Or Ile repay their once attentive care; 

No more shall Liverpool his voice attend, 
Or hail their youthful, their esteemed friend. 


But tho’ their tears with mine lament the loss 
Of such a youthful champion of the cross, 
Tlis soul, regardless of our sighs and tears, 
Has bid farewell to all his mortal carese 


There 
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— 


_ There round the throne ’midst shining hosts he stands, 
And strikes his harp no more with trembling hands ; 


But fill’d with God, with endless glory crown‘d, 
With itg sweet music makes all heav'n resound.. 


©! could my soul but mark the steps he trod, * 
How would my spirit aim to serve my God ; 
Till that blest day when we together meet 


cast, our crowns before the Saviour’s feet. 


Then shall he tell me, and I then shall know- 


Why He’s so early call’d from worlds below ; 


Why each event was order'd to transpire, 
And eagh relation shall attune my lyre. 


But till: ‘that day arrive Almighty God 

‘Teach me to bend submissive to thy rody 

And dar k and gloomy as this scene appears, . 
May F ith illume the path I bathe with tears. . 


I. M, 


ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND, 
On her Birth-Day. 
ACCEBT. ‘my friend, from one, to whom you're dear; 
‘T'bis little token of a love sincere ; 
May walt returning season these record, 
W itness new mercies from your loving Lord. 


Retrace my friend, with wond’ring eyes retrace, 
The matchless kindness of a Saviour’s grace 3 

In all your wand’rings thro’ this mazy road, 
‘That leads you home, to see your Father, God. . 


And in the sweet review, be lost in praise, 


- And trust him. with the remnant of your days ; 


He'll guide you safe from every hurtful snare 
‘Trust in his love, O cast on him your care! 


G:. 3 True. 
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‘True ’tis a wearying, painful, thorny road, 
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— 


But blissful thought! it leads us home to God; 
Where saints and angels sit and sweetly tell,. 
The wond’rous love of our Immanuel. 


Hark! your kind Shepherd's gentle well known voice! 
He bids you in his promis’d strength rejoice ; 

«© Thou trembling sheep (he cries) come and be blest, 
Come to my arms, and enter into rest.” 


‘Sweet rest of peace on Jesu’s breast reclin?ll 


Sweet solace to the wearied, fainting mind! 
Sweet rest of faith! Sweet rest of hope and love! 
Sweet foretaste of the happy rest above ! 


May you my friend, be daily ent’ring here, 
Blest harbour of repose from every fear ! 
Till fully ripen’d in each christian grace, 
You rise to see your Jesus face to face. 


When call'd to join the glorious throng above, 
Who hymn in sweetest strains redeeming love ; 
May a full gale your happy entrance wait, 
And smiling angels your blest spirit greet. 


Who first the joyful summons may obey; ! 

Who first may trace the shining starry way, 
We leave with him—Our chief concern shall be, __ 
Which shall, dear Lord, be most conform’d to thee. 


- Then, though we part, we soon shall meet again, 


Meet on those shores, where joys eternal reign; 
The land of pure delight and bliss above, | 
Where peace eternal a and all the air is love. 


A MOTHER. 
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CHRIST THE WAY, 
And joy of HEAVEN. 
© HOW supremely blest are they 
~ Who free from ev’ry mortal pain, 
Are borne triumphantly away, © 
With their exalted Lord to reign. 


Borne to the mansions of the blest, 
Beyond the space where planets roll ; 

Where weary pilgrims sweetly rest, . 
And pleasures fill th’ immortal soul. 


ip 


Adorn’d with spotless robes of white, 
How wonderfully fair they shine, 
In their Almighty Saviour’s sight 
Who beams complacence all divine! 


Many, thro’ sorest conflicts past, 
Amidst that bright and glorious throng, 
By boldly fighting to the last, ) 
Ifave ris’n-to join the conqueror’s song, 


‘Whilst others sooner freed from pain, 
_ Call’d to maintain a shorter fight, 
| Just saw our mortal world, and then 
To Heav’n they took their happy flight, 
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Yet all who have that world obtain’d, 

Yes, at whatever age or time, | 

, Thro’ Christ the glorious conquest gain’d, 

_ And all aseribe the praise to him. 

, His love employs their ev’ry tongue, 

Who stoop’d to raise them from their shame; 


: 

' While angels swell the noblest song, ii 

st F _ an giving glory to his name, i 
Then 
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Then be my conflict short or long, 
- When death shall me from hence remove: 
May I be found amongst that throng, 
Who celebrate his dying love. 


R.R, 


a 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN. 


LORD, with thy presence fill this place, 
Let us behold thy lovely face, 
While praising thee below ; 
May we be thy especial care, 
And if thou please our lives to spare, 
Teach us thy grace to know. 


Wes 


Bless, Lord, our teachers, with thy love, 
Guide them, we pray thee, from above, 
And may they hear thy voice; | 
Reward them for their kind design, 
And may they be for ever thine, 
The objects of thy choice, 
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Bless, Lord, our reading of thy word, 
Then much instruction ’twill afford, 
Yea make us truly wise; 
Then shall we glory in the thought 
That Jesus our redemption bought, 


. 


7? 


| And mansions in the skies, 
at | Oh! may this school a blessing be 


“To many, who are far from thee; 
Lord, bring them to thy fold: 
Ry When time with us shall be no more, 
May we behold the heav’nly shore, 
And tune our harps of gold. 
Mincries. J. B, 
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POETRY. 


ON REVIEWING MY NATIVE VILLAGE. = J 


AS late | pass’d the spot that gave me birth, 

And sent me forth probationer on earth, 

Where bounteous heaven my tender footsteps led, 
And shed its blessings on my infant head,— 

My busy fancy pictur’d to my view 

Past scenes—and memory recall’d them too;— 
Scenes of my childhood and my youthful years, 
My little pleasures, and my little cares! 

Ali the !—how chang’d the scene since here I spent 
My ‘infant years in peace and sweet content ! 
Yeg!—changes too have mark’d my devious way, 
bebe: ‘help divine has kept me to this day. 


— 


The park, where lightly skips the deer and fawn, 
Now strikes my eye;—but where’s the owner ?—-Gone ¢ 
Gone!—Where?—Alas! he’s numbered with the dead! 
The'tomb his mansion now!—the grave his bed! 

Thus mus'd my thinking mind. Ah, why should man 
Cohfine his schemes to earth through life's short span? 
Why not expand his wings to reach the skies? | 
Ani thus to life and joy immortal rise. | | 


— 


The Churchyard next demands a friendly tear; 
I gaze around to see who moulders here : 
Here friends and relatives around me lie, 
And seem to ask——=—_ the tribute of a sigh.” 
Hert lies a Parent, number’d with the dead 
Ere thirteen summers glided o’er my head; 
A Brother too,—cut off in nature’s bloom, 
In youth’s gay morning sentenc’d to the tomb! 
too sliall soon be in the dust; 
This frame be turn’d to clay as at the first; 
The heart that dictates cease to beat again, 
Ang cold the hand that now directs the pen. 
| Perhaps 
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Perhaps the very spot on which I tread, 
May soon become the pillow for my head : 
Then guide me Jesus while this life shall last, 
And take me to Thyself when life is past. 


| 


—— 
TO “MY SISTER.” 
BLEST as thou art with health and friends, 
And all that to thy comfort tends ; 
Praise [lim who every. mercy sends, 
| My Sister.. 
And if thou hast a friend above, 
Remember sull thy parent’s love, 
How great it is, they daily prove,. | 
| My Sister. 
And dost thou love the Sabbath Day? 
To cease from all thy childish play, _ 
And walk in wisdom’s pleasant way, 
| My Sister. 
Whene’er thou see’st the poor or blind, 
Dost thou not feel compassion kind, 
Dilating oft thy infant mind, 
My Sister. 
Oh! never steel thy youthful heart, 
’Gainst those who feel affliction’s smart, 
Thy soothing aid with joy impart, 
ae | My Sister. 
Refin’d by Education’s pow’r, 
Thy mind o’er sordid self will tow’r, 


And gladden many a heavy hour, | 


But should I hear thy fun’ral knell, 
And thou art gone in heav’n to dwell, 


Then we may both exclaim, “ tis well,” , 
THE 
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THE CAPTIVE SOUL’ LIBERATED, 
Hymn for Sunday-school Teachers. 


ip 


ah 


TOW sad our state by nature all, 
The aged sinner and the young ; 
I rom our first parents awful fall, 
‘What dreadtul miseries have sprung. 


the 


Mark the dear infamt at the breast, i 
‘Soon as it draws its mortal breath; if 
Tlpw oft doth pain disturb its rest! 3 
‘Sure pledge of man’s approaching death, ‘ 
| 
Observe its progress as it grows, 3 
Its dark untutor’d grov’ling mind, ii 
Nothing of heav’nly objects knows, 
“To all that’s good, averse and blind. : 
The slave of Satan and of sin, 
Thus urging on the downward road, ts 
We saw—and in thy strength divine, x 
We sought to bring it back to God, : 
As instruments in thy strong hand ) 
oppose proud Satan’s cruel reign ; 


Commussion’d by thy high command, 
We strove to break the captiv’s chain, 


And lo! behold the pris’ner free 
Enjoying the pure light of day ! . 

Our souls rejoice, the change to see, 
And Satan spoiled of his prey. 


New prospects kindling new desires 
‘To earth’s dark scenes he bids adieu, 
And after brighter joys aspires, 
Whan earth can offer to his view. 


| 
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— 
a eo: Vain had we strove until this hour, 

. If not thus prospered by thee ; 

it All praise be thine, for thine’s the pow’r 

fF That sets the soul at liberty. 


Stull may we conquer in thy name, 
‘Thou God of all redeeming love, 

That whilst thy gospel we proclaim, 
Thousands may its salvation prove. 


TRANSLATION OF THE LATIN INSCRIPTION 


— 


? In Page 524. 

t UNLESS the Death of Death, Death by his death had 

slain, 

“i. The gate of endless life had still been shut to men. 


ANOTHER. 
HAD not the Death of Death forssok the sky, 
And by his death caus’d Death itself to die, 
Clos'd would the gate of Heaven still have been, 
And not a soul would e’er have enter’d in. 
| | JonaTuan W. 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 


ANOTHER. | 


BEHOLD the Lord of life resign his breath ! 
In dying he becomes the Death of Death: 
Had he not Death destroy’d by dying thus, 
The gate of endless life had still been shut to ts. 
ANOTHER. 
HAD not Death’s conqueror, Jesus, dying wrought — 
The tyrant Death’s destruction, still might we 
Hiave sought the gate of life, but vainly sought, 
Consign’d to everlasting misery. 
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YOUTHS MAGAZINE: 


“NOVEMBER, 


The History of Swapracn, MeEsHACH, and 
| ABEDNEGO. 


| from page 331.) . 

SOME time after Nebuchadnezzar had 
examined the abilities of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Alednego, and found them so superior 
to all jhe wise men in his realm, they were 
set over the affairs of Babylon; being 
recommended by Daniel, who on account of 
his interpretation of his master’s dream, had 
been advanced to high honor and preferment ; 
being made ruler over the whole province of 
Babylon, and the chief governor over all the 
wise myn, They appear to have been highly 
deservirig of the honor which Daniel procured 
for them ; and it is pleasing to see sobriety and 
ae a merited recompense; but we 
must ndt forget, that the most exalted stations, 
and the most eminent virtues, cannot secure 
from the attacks of temptation, or elude the 
strokes of affliction; because this life is but the 
infancy®of existence, and a state of probation, 
to which dangers and distresses are inseparably 
annexed, 


Vol. vi, Hh Whilst 
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362 HISTORY OF SIADRACH, 


Whilst these three young men were em. 
ployed in fulfilling the. important duties of 
their elevated stations, Nebuchadnezzar, their 
king and-master, who was an idolater, made an 
image of gold, or, most probably, only overlaid 

with that precious metal. Its height was sixty 
cubits, or about ninety feet; and its width six 
cubits, or about nine feet. This image he 
erected in the capacious plain of Dura, situated 
in the province of Babylon. Some have thought 
that this was done to remove the suspicion of 
his subjects, that he was about to embrace the 
Jewish religion; but it seems more probable, 
that it was occasioned by the pride of his 
heart, which led him anxiously to desire the 
remembrance of posterity, and to appropriate 
to himself divine honors. 

The image being fixed, Nebuchadnezzar as- 
sembled all the great men, and the chief offi- 
cers beneath his controul, to the dedication of it. 
These persons, being collected from all the vast 
Chaldean empire, met in the plain of Dura, and 
surrounded theimage. Their despotic monarch 
then commanded the whole multitude by an 
herald, that at the time they heard a concert of 

| music strike up, they should fall down and wore 
| ship the golden image. ‘This proclamation was 
accompanied by the declaration; that whoso 
fell not down, and worshipped the golden image 
should the same hour’ be cast into the midst of 
a burning fiery furnace. With music to allure, 
and death to terrify to obedience, tle com 

pliance 
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MESITACH AND ABEDNEGO. 363 
pliance was universal, except with these three 
courageous young heroes. It is probable, that 
Daniel was detained at the gate of the king, or, 
that his exalted rank rendered his enemies fear- 
ful of accusing him. 


The conscientious disobedience of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego, to the impious com- 


mand of the king, was observed by certain 


Chaldeans ; who, being probably excited by 
envy against these young Jewish rulers, entered 
into the royal presence, and began their accu-. 
sation against them, by the flattering eastern 
compliment, “ O king, live for ever.” They 
then mentioned the law he had lately proclaim- 
ed, and the punishment with which he had 
threatened disobedience. Having thus artfuliy 
prefaced their charge, they proceeded to inform 
him, that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
whom he had set over the affairs of Babylon, 
had disregarded him, and would not worship 
his gods, nor the golden image which he had 
set up: thus intimating, that their high rank 
aggravated their guilt, might excite others to 
imitation; and that their unwillingness to wor- 
ship. the. image, arose from disaffection to his 
majesty. 

Nebuchadnezzar, violently enraged at the 
behaviour of persons whom he had so highly 
distinguished, ordered them to be brought before 
him; aud, as if be doubted the truth of the 
accusation, and was unwilling to believe it but 
from their own confession, he said to them, “ Is 
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it true, O Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego ; 
ilo not ye serve my gods, nor worship the golden 
image which I have set up ?” And, as it appears, 
without waiting their answer, hoping, perhaps, 
that such an instance of his clemency would 
have a powerful effect'to induce obedience, he 
intimated a disposition to pass over this their 
first offence, by adding, “ Now if ye be ready, 
that at what time, ye hear the sound of the 


music, ye fall down and worship the image, 


which T have made; well: but if ye do not, ye 
shall be cast the same hour into the midst of a 
burning fiery furnace,” saying also by way of 
proud defiance, “ and who is that God, that shall 
deliver you out of my hands?” Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, with caimness and compo- 
sure of inind replied, ‘QO Nebuchadnezzar, we are 
not careful to answer thee in this matter ;” that ts, 
we have no occasion to evade, we wish not to deli- 
berate upon a subject so plain, and a duty so 
decisive ; “ if it be so ;” if we are exposed to this 
severe punishment, * our God whorn we serve, 
is able to deliver us from the burning fiery fur- 
nace, and he will deliver us out of thine hand, 
O king ; but if not,” even if we should perish in. 
the Hames, “ be it known unto thee, O king, that 
we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image’ which thou hast set up.” 
Nebuchadnezzar’s indignation was raised to 
the highest pitch by this bold and magnanimous 
reply, so that the form of his visage or face was 
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his promises, his frowns and his favors were 
alike disregarded, he ordered the furnace to be 
heated seven times more than was usual for 
common malefactors. One cannot but be struck 
with the folly of this mad despotic tyrant, 
whose reason appears to have been lost in the 
fury of passion, Did he think by this means to 
add to their punishment? Had he intended to 
‘inflict more than common pain it should have 
been by a slower fire, which would have occa- 
sioned lingering torture ; whereas such a fire as 
he commanded was. taloulated to put an instant 


period to all suffering, by consuming them in a . 


moment. ‘The folly of the king, however, was 
over-ruled, for the more signal display of the 
miraculous interposition of God in their deli- 
verance. Whether it was because these cham- 
pions had told the king that their God would 
deliver them out of his hand, and so he might 
apprehend a rescue, or from what other cause 
we are not informed: but he deputed the most 
mighty men that were in his army to bind 
the unresisting youths, and cast them into 
the burning fiery furnace. The king being 
urgent, they bound them in their own clothes, 
to avoid any delay, and hastily impelled them 
into the centre of the flames; but the ven- 
geance of God quickly followed their voluntary 
obedience to an unjust command; for the fur- 
nace being exceedingly hot, and the flaincs 
rising very high above the top, they were in- 
volved’ in then, and received the punishment, 
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which they intended to inflict: the Almighty 
having, probably, driven the flames upon them, 
by the force of the wind, which he made his. 
messenger of destruction. 
_ This display-of divine justice, probably, some- 


-what alarmed the cruel tyrant; but how great 


was his astonishment, when he beheld Sha- 
drach, Meshach, and Abednego fall down bound 
into the midst of the furnace; when he ex. | 
pected, that their bodies would have been im- 
mediately reduced to ashes! He was so sur- 
prised, that he was unwilling to believe his 
senses, and therefore, applied to his counsellors, 
saying, “ Did not we cast three men bound 
into the midst of the fire?” They answered, 
“True, O king.” Then replied he, “ Lo, I see 
four men loose, walking in the midst of the fire, 
and they have no hurt: and the form of the 
fourth is, like the Son of God.” Jt seems that 
the fire, which had not touched their bodies, 
had loosed their bonds ; so that they were able 
to walk about the capacious furnace at perfect 
liberty; nor were they left alone, a heavenly 
messenger attended them, most probably one 
of the angels, who are .called, “ the sons of 
God;” though some have thought, that it was 
Jesus Christ himself, who sometimes appeared 
in human nature, before be was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us.” ls | 
Nebuchadnezzar struck, by the peculiar cit- 
cumstances of the case, and somewhat humbled 
by the miracle which he beheld, came near . 
| the. 
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the mouth of the burning fiery furnace, and 
cried out, “‘ Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego, 
ye servants of the most high God, come forth 


9) 


and come hither.’ Obedient to the command 
of a master, who had behaved so unkindly, they 
did not hesitate, but parted with the angel, 
whose assistance they no longer needed, and 
came forth. The king and his courtiers imme- 
diately assembled around them, and on a minute 
examination, they found, that there was not 
an hair of their head singed, neither were 
their coats changed, nor the smell of fire had 
passed on them. ; 

The impious idolater, the haughty tyrant, 
now forsakes his golden image, and exclaims, 
“ Blessed be the God of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, who hath sent his angel, and 
delivered his sérvants that trusted in him; and 
have changed the king’s word, and yielded their 
bodies, that they might not serve nor worship 
any god, except their own God. Therefore, 
I make a decree,| That every people, nation, 
and language, which speak any thing amiss 
against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego shall be cut in pieces, and their 
houses shall be made a dunghill: because there 
is no other God that can deliver after this sort.” 

No doubt, these pious youths felt sincere 
gratitude glow in their bosoms, for the distin« 
guished preservation they had received. Their 
history closes delightfully; for the king pro- 
moted them to greater honor than they had 
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$68 _ ON PSALM Ixviii. 18. 
before attained ; which was, probably, not only 
beneficial to dhehecsivdi, but to their captive 
brethren, whose sorrows they were able to alle. 
viate, and whose welfare they could effectually 
promote, | 
(To be continued. ) 


On lxvili. 18. 


Thou hast received Gifts for Men. 
(From Watte’s Improvement of the Mind) 

JESUS, the Mediator, emptied himself for 
our sakes, when he descended to earth, in order 
to die for us, and by his death, to subdue our 
enemies. Now the Father has filled him again, 
at his ascent into li€aven, with every glory and 
every blessing, with all authority and power to 
bestow blessings, graces, and glories on the 
sons of men, “ It pleased the Father, that in 
him all fulness should dwell. All power in 
heaven and earth was given into his hands.” 
Col. i. 19. Matth. xxviii. 18. And when he re- 
ceived the power, he distributed the blessings. 
See Acts ii. 33. Being by the right hand of 
God exalted, and having received of the Father, 
the promise of the Holy Ghost, he hath shed 
forth this, which you now see and hear. He 
hath shed abroad miracles and graces in abune_ 
dance, amongst the inhabitants of the lower 


‘world. 


The triumphs of majesty must have some 
mercy in them, and ensigns of victory must be 
interwoven with signal displays of bounty and 

grace, 
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ace. When he led captivity captive, he re- 
ceived gifts for men. Our conquering Re- 
deemer was not so elated with the pomp of his 
triumphs over the angels, his captive enemies, 
as to forget the captives that he released among 
the children of Adam. He received many do- 


natives from his Father on high, to shower 


down among them upon his coronation day, that 
illustrious day; when “ He that in righteous- 
ness had made war and conquered, received 
on his own head many crowns.” Rev. xix. 12, 12. 

He that could take so much pleasure on 
earth im his labors of love, takes more delight 
in hedven in the distributions of grace. ‘This 
is the sweetest part of his triumph, and the 
most visible among men; even the gifts of the 
Spirit, that he sent down after his ascension. 
It was necessary, that his grace should have 
some share of the glory of that day. What 
was said of the great day of deliverance, when 
the Jews obtained a victory over their designed 
murderers, may be applied with honour to the 
day, when our Lord ascended to heaven, and 
celebrated his triumph over the spirits of dark- 
ness. ff This was a good day for Israel, for all 
the saints; a day, when Jesus rested from his 
enemies, and a month, which was turned unto 
him frem sorrow to joy, and from mourning 
into a day of gladness, This was a day of 
receiving portions for’ his brethren, and of send- 
ing gifts tu the poor,” Esther ix. 22. 

Jesus, our king, is the prince of power, and 
the 
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the prince of peace: he solemnized his victory 


with acts of mercy, and began” his reign with 
gifts of grace. He led Satan, the arch-traitor, 
bound at his chariot-wheels, and scattered 
donatives of pardon and life among the sons of 
Adam, that had been seduced into the great 
rebellion. 

it is another pleasant meditation on this 
_text, that God, the Father, had not given 

away all his gifts to men, even when he gave 
them his only begotten Son; for since that 
time, he hath given his Son more gifts to be 
distributed among them. Learn, hence, the 
unwearied love of God, the inexhausted stores 
of divine mercy. John iv. 10. Christ is called, 
“the gift of God.” And 2 Cor. ix 15. The “ un- 
speakable gift.” He gave his own Son out of his 
bosom, and gave him up to death for us. His 
Son, that was nearest his heart; his Son, the 
delight of his soul, and darling of his eternal 
enjoyment; and yet he is not weary of giving. 
O the immeasurable treasures of grace! O the 
unlimitable bounties of our God! stand amazed, 
O heavens, and let the earth be low in thank- 
falness and wonder, and every holy soul adore 
this surprizing love ! 

Our meditations may take another step, and 
see heie the divine condescension to human 
weakness: how a giving God stoops to the 
capacity of receiving creatures, and bestows the 
richest blessings on us, ina sweet and alluring 
manger 
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manner of conveyance. When he gave his Son 
to us, he first arrayed him in flesh and blood, 


that the) glories of the Deity wight not affright- 


us, nor. this terror make us afraid. When he 
proceeds to confer on us further gifts, he puts 
them into the hands of his Son, dwelling in our 
nature, that we might have easy access to him, 
without: fear, and. receive gifts from him, asa 
delightful medium, by whom a God of infinite 
purity hath a mind to confer favors on sinful 

He has put all grace into those hands, whence 
we ourselves would choose to fetch it. Ifa 
God of shining holiness and burning justice 
should appear like himself, and call to us guilty 
wretches, and hold forth his hand, Here are 
gilts, here are pardons, here are nolvaniodal for 
you, we should be ready to say with Job xiii. 21. 
ey ithdraw thine hand far from me, and let 
not thy dread make me afraid.” But here we 
sinners come to aman, to one that has worn 
our flesh and blood, that is our brother, and 


our own composition: we come with courage 


to him, that looks like one of us, to receive the 
gilts of a holy God, and the terrors of his holi- 
ness sink us not, nor doth the fire of his justice 
devour us. O my soul, bow down and worship 
that God, who stoops so low to thee, and has 
found such a mild and gentle method of confer- 
ring his beavenly favors on thee. 
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Instance of the good Effects of Sunpay 
Scuoo.s, on the Morals of Society. 

A FEW Months since a small parcel, con. 
taining bank notes to the amount of £200, was 
sent by a Gentleman of Reading, by one of the 
mail coaches, to London: the parcel, in being 
conveyed to town, was unfortunately lost. On 
the discovery of this circumstance, one of the _ 


‘coach proprietors, voluntarily, and in the most 


handsome manner, offered to pay the whole 
amount of the loss to the owner. The parcel, 
however, was found by an honest boy, of the 
naine of Clark, late from Market-Harborough, 
principally educated in the Sunday School of 
that town, who readily restored it to the owner, 
and the proprietor of the coach very liberally 


rewarded him with £20. What renders the 


affair still more interesting, the unfortunate 
person to whom the parcel had been entrusted, 
wasin custody, on suspicion of having embezzled 
it, and was being conducted to prison at the 


Sunday Schools are fitted for rendering the 


children better masters and better servants. 


The fear of God produces sterling honesty, and 
God can never be feared by those who enjoy no 
means of knowing him. The riotous and plun- 
dering conduct of many in the inferior ranks in 
freland, arises from the reign of ignorance, 


owing to the scarcity of means for obtaining 
information. 
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Importance of Epucartion. 


THE right honorable C. Hope, one of the 
Scotch Judges at the conclusion of his circuit 
at Glasgow, in 1808, relates the following im- 
portant facts. A few days, said he, before I 
left home, there was transmitted to me, by the 
Secretary of State, a printed list of all the com- 
mitments and prosecutions for criminal offences 
in England and Wales, for the last three years; 
and, horrible to tell! the least number of com- 
mitments. of any of the three years was con- 
siderably above four thousand; a number nearly 
equal to the whole of the commitinents in Scot- 
land since the union, (more than 100 years.) 
Where is the-cause? In my opinion, it is 
chiefly to be found in our institutions for the 
education of youth. 

- In one of the Protestant cantons of Switzer- 
land, the poor were so well instructed that the 
executioner was not called upon to perform his 
hateful office but once in the long ms of . 
twenty years. 

- Such facts should deeply impress the mind of 
every lover of his country and the happiness of 
mankind, with the great importance of early 
‘Instruction; and they contain a strong incite- 
ment to instant and unwearied exertion, for 
increasing the means of instruction in every part 
of the British empire, and in the world. 

The CounTrRY SUNDAY GIRL. 
DURING the last summer [ had an opportu- 


hity of retiring from town to a distant part of 
Vol, vi. Li the 
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the country, and whilst I was there I generally 
arose very soon in the morning, and walked out 
to enjoy the beauties of nature, to admire the 
goodness of God, and to cherish sentiments of 
devotion in the secrecy of retirement. One 
sabbath morning I was taking a walk with a 
bible as my only companion, and was employed 
alternately in beholding the dawning sun, and 
in contemplating the superior glories of him 
who !is called the “ Sun of Righteousness,” 
Thus engaged I wandered to a considerable 
distance, beguiled by the beauties of the scene, 
and the interesting subject of my thoughts, till 
my attention was aroused by the sound of a fe. 
male voice, sweetly singing a tune, which I 
thought I had heard before. Upon looking 
through a thick hedge, which separated me 
from the person who was singing, I was sur- 
prised to see a girl who seemed about ten or 
twelve years old, walking with a little book in 
one hand, and a bag in the other; her rosy 
cheek, her lively cye, and-her sweet voice so | 
pleased me, that I could not help creeping along 
under the hedge, till we came to a stile, where 
we suddenly met each other. She seemed very 
much confused at this unexpected meeting, and 
blushing, hung down her head, and courtesied. 
There was something so interesting in the 
appearance of this little cottage girl, that I re- 
solved to go across the fields, and to enter into 
conversation with her. As we became more 
acquainted she was Jess timid, and told me of - 
several 
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several little circumstances respecting herself, 
which afforded me pleasure, and some of which 
I shall relate. I asked her to let me look at the 
book she had in her hand, thinking. it might be 
a song bock or something of the kind;. but how 
much was I surprised, and delighted, to read the 
following words written on. the cover, in a beaue 
tiful hand, 

“ This little book is given to Susan Smith, 
for regular attendance, constant good behairious, 
and great improvement, in Cornland Sunday 
by her affectionate Teacher, 

MartHa Frevp, 

I was still more pleased, on looking into the 
book, to find that it was the friend and .compa- 
nion of my youthful days, and | recollected re- 
ceiving from my pious mother, “ a pretty half- 
crowh’ for learning all Dr.Watts’s Divine Songs. 
Susan Smith had been singing from her book, 


‘My God who mak’st the sun to know 
His proper hour to rise &c, 


I said to her, “ My dear, I am glad to see you 
have had this good book given you as a reward, 
that you are fond of singing its hymns, and that 
you love your teacher.” ‘ O yes, Sir, I do, I 
do, (replied she) Miss Field is so kind, you don't 
_ know how good, Sir; she taught me to read, and 
to sing, and gave me this nice book with all its 
sweet, sweet hymns. Once I used to spend my 
Sundays in running about the common, and 
ae. till "Squire Field set up the Sunday 

Lig School; 
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= 
School; but now [ like to rise early on the sab- 
bath, to give praises to the good God Almighty, 
along with the larks and the birds who sing so 
prettily as the sun rises behind the hill, and 
shines upon our little cottage between the trees 
yonder.” “ What do you live so far off as that, 
(said 1) and how far are you going to your 
school?” ‘ About two miles further, Sir, and_ 
this field is about half way; but I don’t mind 
the distance, for I cant sleep on the Sunday 
morning, for thinking of my teacher, and long- 


ing to be at school. Having my clothes all 


ready on Saturday, | get up about five o'clock 
on the sabbath, and then read a chapter, say my 


prayers, and look over my catechism, hymns, 


and lessons. Then I have my breakfast, and 
having put some bread and cheese into this bag 
for dinner, I set off for school soon after six 
o'clock ; and I often please, and, 1 hope, do my- 
self good by singing asl go. Or, if L amsilent, 


_ T pray with my heart, that our Father who is in 


Heaven would bless our dear teachers for being 
so good to the poor children, and Miss Field 
tells us, that God will hear the prayers of little 
children, and the first hymn in this little book 
Says, 


Th’ eternal God will not disdain 
To hear an infant sing. 


“ Is’nt this true, Sir?” “ Yes, my dear, and 
I am. very glad that you love to pray and to 


praise; for no child can be truly good who does 
| not 
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not delight in prayer, nor can any one expect to 
join in the songs of heaven who dislikes to 
praise God on earth. But how do you spend 
your time at school?” “ You must know, Sir, | 
that our school is held in ’Squire Field’s large 
kitchen; I generally get there a little before’ 
eight, where I meet ever so many schoolfellows 

about my owh age, and we are all very glad to” 

see each other again in health and happiness ;. 
for one of the girls 1 in our class caught cold and. 
died Jast winter.” 
“ At eight o’clock the three Miss Fields, and. _ 
their :three brothers, with any Ladies or Gentle-. 
men who may happen to be with them visiting, am 
come into the school, when all the boys rise and ‘ 
make their bows, and the girls their courtesies ;. 
then we sing a hymn, and one of the young. 
Gentlemen prays with us. After this the chil-. ; 
dren go to their different teachers, till the time of 


comes for chapel, when we march out, and often: } 
_ sing as we are going across the fields.” af 
the morning service is over, most of. 
the children. go home, but a few of us who live it: 
a long way off, bring our dinners to the ’Squire’s . ae 


kitchen, which is never wanted on a Sunday, as 
he does not think it right to cook on the sacred. 
day, when it can be easily avoided.” | | 
“Tn the afternoon we meet again, and before: 
we part, one of the young Gentlemen speaks a. 
few words to us, and tells us about Jesus Christ, | 
who came down from heaven to save poor sin- 
ners, such as we are ; who spent his life.in doing 
133 good 
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good, in sae the ignorant, healing the sick, 


and in blessing little children, and who at last 
died on the cross that we mi ight be saved, and g0 
to live with him for ever in heaven. All this, 
Sir, is told so plainly, that we can understand it 
much better than when we go to chapel; because 
the parson is so learned, and speaks to grown 
people; though he is very kind to us, and some. 
times will come and talk to us in our own way. 
~ When we are hearing about Jesus Christ, I find 
the tears come into my eyes, almost without 
knowing it, to think that he should show such 
love to those who deserved his anger. Thenwe 
sing a hymn, and always end the service by 
prayer; for, as Miss Field says, If we should 
never meet on earth again, it will be pleasing to 
think, that the last hour we spent together was 
so well employed; and we may hope to join in 
heaven in singing the praises, and in bowing 
before the throne of God and the Lamb for ever.” 

“; When this'is done I go home, as I live so 
far off, and am not able to go to chapel in the 
evening with the children who live nearer; and 
lam sure I have plenty to think on by myself, 
as | am walking; and when I am at my father's 
cottage I tell my parents, and brothers and sis-_ 
ters, of all the good things I have heard, and go 
to bed blessing God for all his mercies, and re- 
joicing in the sabbath as the happiest day of 
the week.” 

On looking at my watch, and seeing that I had 


rambled toa considerable distance, I was obliged 
| to 
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- 
to part with Sees Smith, after giving her a few 
little bodks which I had in my pocket. In con- 
sequence of the conversation I had enjoyed with 


_- this little girl, my mind was so impressed with a 


sense of the advantages of education to the poor, 
that on my return to London, I resolved to esta- 
blish a Sunday School in my neighbourhood, 
and have ever since been employed as an active; 
and, I Hope). an useful 
TEACHER; 


A ProvipEeNnTIAL DELIVERANCE. 


MR. GILBERT RULE was minister of 
Alawick in Northumberland during the perse- 
cuting period. When he was forced to leave 
his charge at Alnwick he went to Berwick, 
where he practised surgery for the support of 
his family. His enemies continued their per- 
secutions. They engaged some of the baser 
sort to way-lay him. That he might be brought 
into this snare, a messenger was dispatched at 
‘mnidnight to request him to visit a person in the 
country whom he should represent as very ill. 
~The good man expressed so much sympathy. for 
the sick person, and shewed such readiness to 
run to his relief, though at midnight, that the 
messenger’s heart relented, (for he was privy to 
_ the plot) and was so filled with remorse, that he 
discovered the whole affair to Mr. Rule, which 
happily prevented a premature death. How 
easily God can bring to nought the counsel of 
the wicked! 
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NATURAL HISTORY, 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
Or BIRDs.. 

(Continued from page 343.) 
THE external formation of birds, affords mat. 
ter for our admiration 5. particularly, the posi- 
tion of their feathers, which generally tend 
backwards; and thus by lying one way, and 


ever each other, in. an exact and regular order, 


answer the three-fold purpose of warmth » Speed, 
and security. 

The wings: of those birds which ay, are 
usually placed at those parts of their bodies, 
which. serve to poise and support them in the 
air; they answer to the fore legs in quadrupeds, 
and at their extremities, they have a finger like 
an. appendix, usually called, the bastard wing, 
This auxiliary instrument of flight, is, likewise 
furnished with quills, which differ from the 
common feathers only, in the largeness of their 
size, and their springing from the deeper part 
of the skin, their shafts lying almost close to: 
the bone. The beards of these quills are broad. 
on one side, but more narrow on the other, and: 
both contribute to the progressive motion of. 
the birds, and the closeness of their wings.. 

The eyes of birds are admirably adapted to: 
vision, by a particular expansion of their optic: 
nerves, which renders the impression of external. 
objects more vivid and distinct. From this. 
peculiar conformation, it appears, that the faculty 
of sight in birds, is far superior to that of other. 
animals ; and indeed, is absolutely necessary tO 


their ‘support and security. Were the eye less 
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perfect, the bird from the rapidity of its motion, 
would probably strike against almost every ob- 


ject in its way, as well as be totally incapable 


of discerning its proper food, when soaring in 
its own element. 

Thus the kite, though at an astonishing height 
from its prey, darts on it with the most unerring 
aim ; and the hawk descries the lark at a dis- 
tance, far beyond the reach of the human eye. 

~The legs and feet of birds are lightly con- 


‘structed, for their easier transportation through 


the air. The toes of those, which are calculated 
for swimming in the water, are webbed ; but in 
other birds, they are disjoined; the better to 
enable them to retain objects, or cling to the 
branches of trees with security. Such birds as 
are furnished with long legs, have also long 
necks, or they would otherwise be incapable of 
picking up their food. Swans and geese, hows 
ever, whose necks are extremely long, have 
very short legs, and are for that reason, better 
adapted ‘for swimming than walking. Thus 
every external part, appears fitted to the life 
and situation of the animal. Nor are the in- 
ward parts, though not immediately appropriated 
to flight, less necessary to safety ; the bones of 
every paft of the body, are extremell thin and 
li pre and all the muscles very slight and feeble, 
except those, which afford motion to the wings; 
while the tail serves to counterbalance the head 
and neck, to guide the animal's flight like a 
rudder, and to assist it in its ascent and descent. 

The production of their young, seems to rt 
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the great era of felicity in animals of this clags- 
At that time, nothing can exceed their industry 


and spirit ; the most timid becoming courageous 


‘in the defence of their young, while those of the 


rapacious kind are, at that season, uncommonly 
fierce and active. They hasten with their prey 
tu the nest, and early initiate their young te 
scenes of slaughter and cruelty. Nor are those 
of a milder nature less busily employed. The 
little birds then, discontinue their singing, 


_ being engaged in the more important pursuits 


of common subsistence. 
While the young continue in the nest, the 
old ones provide them with a proper supply of 
food, and that no individual may be overlooked, 
each is served in its turn. If they perceive, 
that man has been busy with their nest, or has 
handled their little ones,. they abandon the 
place by night, and provide their brood a more 
secure retreat. When the whole family are 
fully plumed, and capable of avoiding danger, 
they are led forth in fine weather, and taught 
the art of providing for their own subsistence, 
by being conducted to those places, where their 
food is most likely to be found ; they are also, at 
the same time, instructed in the art of picking 
it up, and carrying it away; and are then re- 
conducted to the nest, where they continue 4 
day or two longer. At length, when they are 
fully qualified to shift for themselves, the old 
ones again take them abroad, and after leading 
them to the accustomed places, leave them, and 


all connexion ceases. 
(To be continued. ). His- 
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Historic Fact. 

Anno Dom. 1235. The pope of Rome sent 
toEngland, Italians from Lombardy, who called 
themselves the pope’s merchants, and traded in 
letting out of money, of which they had great 
_ banks, and were esteemed far more severe and 
~ merciless than the Jews. A street in London, 
from their meeting and residing there, then 
acquired, and to this day retains, the name of. 
Lombard-street, as if, Banker-street. 


; 


MAXIMS. 

Ne. 12. One unquiet, perverse disposition de- 
ranges the peace and unity of a whole family, or 
socfety ; as one jarring instrument wil spoil a 
‘whole concert. 

13. Forsake not the public worship of God, 
lest God forsake thee, not only in public but in 
private also, 

14. The sun in the firmament shines only in 
the day time, but the sun of righteousness shines 


in the night, in the night of desertion and af- 
 fiiction. “(Psalin Cxil. 4.) 


The Oricin of KINGDoms. 
' (Extracted from Rollins’ Ancient History.) 


TO know in what manner the states and king- 
doms were founded, that have divided the uni- 
verse; the steps whereby they rose to that pitch 
of grandeur related in history ; by what ties, 
families, and cities united, in order to constitute 
one body or society, and to live together under 
the same laws, and a common authority; it will 
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384 ORIGIN OF KINGDOMS. 
be necessary to trace things back'in a manner 
to the infancy of the world; and to those ages 
in which mankind being dispersed into different 
regions (after the confusion of tongues) began to 
people the earth. 

Iu these early ages, every father was the 
supreine head of his family; the arbiter and 
judge of whatever contests and divisions might 
arise within it; the natural legislator over his 
little society ; ‘the defender and protector of 
those, who by their birth, education, and weak- 
ness were under his protection and safeguayl, 

But, although, these masters enjoyed an inde. 
pendent authority, they made a mild and pater- 
nal use of it. So far from being jealous of their 
power, they neither governed with haughtiness, 
nor decided with tyranny. As they were 
obliged by necessity to associate their family in 
their domestic labours, they also summoned them 
together, and asked their opinion in matters of 
importance. In this rhanner, all affairs were 
transacted in concert, and for the common good. 

The laws whieh the paternal vigilance esta- 
plished in this little domestic senate, being dic- 
tated in no other view, but to promote the 
general welfare, concerted with such chil- 
dren as were come to years of maturity, and 
accepted by the inferiors with a full and free 
consent, were religiously kept, and preserved in 
families as an hereditary polity to which they 
owed their peace and security. 

But different motives gave rise to different 
laws. One man overjoyed at the birth of a first 
‘ born 
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born son, resolyed. to distinguish him from his 
future children, by bestowing on him a more 
considerable share of his possessions, and giving 
him a greater authority in his family. Another, 
more attentive to the interest of a. beloved wife, 
or darling daughter, whom he wanted to ‘settle 
in the world, thought it incumbent on bim to 
secure their tights, and increase their adyan- 
tages. The solitar y and cheerless state to which 
a wife would be reduced, in case she should 
become a widow, affected more intimately ano- 
ther man, ahd made him provide beforehand for 


the subsistence and comfort of a woman who 
formed his felicity. 


In proportion as every family incre by 
the birth of children, and their marrying into 
other families, they extended their little domain, 
and formed by insensible degrees, towns, and 
cities, From these diffetent views, and others 
of the like nature, arose the different customs of 
nations, as well as their various rights. 

These societies growing in process of time 
very numerous, and the famiiies being divided 
into various branches, each of which had its 
head, whose different interests and characters 
might interrupt the general tranquillity; it was 
necessary to entrust one person with the govern- 
ment of the whole, in order to unite all these 
chiefa or heads nnoder a singtie authority, and to 
maintain the -depaa peace by an uniform admi- 
istration, The idea which men still retained 
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of the paternal government, and the happy 
effects they had experienced from it, prompted 
them to choose from among their wisest and 
most virtuous men, him in whom they had ob- 


‘served the tenderest and most fatherly dispo- 


sition; neither ambition or cabal had the least 
share in this choice; probity alone, and the 
reputation of virtue and equity decided on these 
Occasions, and gave the preference to the most 
worthy. 

To heighten the lustre of their newly acquired 
dignity, and enable them the better to put the 
laws in execution, as well as to devote them- 
selyés entirely to the public good; to defend 
the state against the. invasions of their neigh- 
bours, and the factions of discontented citizens; 
the title of Kine was bestowed upon them; a 
throne was erected, and a sceptre put into their 
hands ; homage was paid them, officers were as- 
signed, and guards appointed for the security of 
their persons; tributes were granted ; they were 
mvested with full powers to administer justice, 
and for this purpose, were armed with a sword, 
in order to restrain injustice, and punish crimes. 

At first, every city had its particular king, 
who being more solicitous of preserving his 
dominion than of enlarging it, confined his am- 
bition within the limits of his native county. 
But the almost unavoidable fends which break 
out between neighbours; the jealousy against 4 
more powerlul king ; the turbulent and restless 
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spirit of a prince; his martial disposition, or 
thirst of aggrandizing himself, and displaying 
his abilities, gave rise to wars which frequently 
ended in the entire subjection of the vanquished ; 
whose cities were by that means possessed by the 
victor, and increased insensibly his dominions. 
Thus a fisst victory paving the way to a second, 
and making a prince more powerful and enter- 
prising ; several cities and provinces were united 
under one monarch, and formed kingdoms of a 
greater or less extent, according to the degree 
of ardour’ with which the victof had pushed his 
conquests, | | | | 
The ambition of some of these princes, being 
too vast to. confine itself within a single king- 
dom, it broke over all bounds, and spread uni- 
versally like a torrent, or the ocean; swallowed 
up kingdoms and nations, and gloried in de- 
priving princes of their dominions, who had not 
done them the least injury ; in carrying fire and 
sword into the most remote countries, and in 
leaving every where bloody traces of their pro- 
gress. Such was the origin of those famous 
einpires, which included a great part of the 

world. | 
Princes made a various use of victory, accord- 
ing to the diversity of their dispositions or in- 
terests. Some cousidering themselves as abso- 
lute masters of the conquered, and imagining 
they were sufficiently indulgent in sparing 
their lives, bereaved them as well as their chil- 
dren of their possessions, their country, and 
i their 
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their liberty ; subjected them to a most severe 
captivity ; employed them in those arts which 
are necessary for the support of life, in the 
Jowest and most servile offices of the house; 
in the painful toils of the field; and frequently 
forced them by the most ibanten treatment, to 
dig in mines, and ransack the bowels of the 
earth, merely to satiate their avarice; and 
hence mankind were divided into freemen and 
slaves, masters and bondmen. 

Orhers introduced the custom of transporting 
whole nations into new countries, where they 
settled them, and gave them lands to cultivate, 
_-Other princes again of more gentle dispo- 
sitions, contented themselves with only obliging 
the vanquished nations to purchase their liber- 
ties, and the enjoyment of their lives and privi- 
Jeges, by annual tributes, laid on them for that. 
purpose; and sometimes, they would suffzrkings — 
to sit peaceably on their thrones, upon con 
dition of their paying them some kind of 
homage. 

But such of these monarchs, as were the 
wisest and ablest politicians, thought it glorious 
to establish a kind of equality betwixt the nations 
newly conguered and their other subjects, grant 
ing the former almost ali the rights and priv 
leges which the others enjoyed. By this means, 
a great number of nations that were spread over 
Sievent and far distant countries, constituted in 


some measure but one city; at least but one 
peopie. 
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The Erernity and OMNipPOoTENCE of Gop 


LET the gay poet trill of empty joy; 
Let earth's delusive dreams his lute employ 5 : 
Let him, borne up on fancy’s fairy wing; 
Enchanted groves, or fleeting v.sions sing, — 
Of verdant meadows, or of lovely maids 
Who rove in fable ’mongst the Grecian shades: 
A nobler theme by far, invites my song, 
A theme that’s worthy of a seraph’s tongue :— : 
Be mine to sing of that Almighty God = 
Who makes the nations tremble at his nod, t 
And scourges haughty rebels with his rod F 
Tis days beyond duration’s limits run, = = = > 
Before the spheres their tuneful round begun, ' 
Or the first year was measur’d by the sun ; 
When in eternity old time is lost, - 
When nature dead, shall moulder in the dust, . 
_ His justice, pow’r, and glory shall remain, 
And long eternity shall be his reign, . 
When darkness held a universal sway, 
Th’ Almighty spoke—forth sprang the blaze of day; 
At his command the regent of the night 
Pegan her circles, and bestow’d her light : 
He hung those sparkling orbs of light on high, | 
And launch’d the planets too, which deck the sky; 
Unbounded is his sway,—and he alone 
Rules countless worlds that hang beneath his throne! * 
At his dread summons dismal tempests fly, 
And wing their chariots thro’ the pealing sky. 
Lo! on the foaming surges of the sea 
Th’ Almighty sits, and bids the deeps obey: 
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The waves roll up, with dreadful horror rise, 
And swelling, mingle with the lofty skies. 
How great thy powr, O Lord! who shall withstand 
The wondrous might of thy victorious hand? 

E’en when he lists, “* Be still, ye waves!” he cries, 
Tumult, obedient at the summons, dies. 

Jehovah bids his awful thunders roll, 

And spread théir rumbling din from pole to pole : 
The solid continents convulse and quake, 

And sea-girt islands, struck with terror, shake; 
The dreadful force all nature, trembling, feels, 

In all her movements, all her springs, and wheels!s 
The sons of men his awful hand behold, 

Aghast and rueful, trembling, pale, and cold, 

See the proud ramparts elevated mound, 

Which bade defiance to the foes around, 
Prostrate, cast down, and level with the ground! 
On purple pinions, thro’ the darken’d sky, 

By him commission’d forked lightnings fly ; 

On lofty groves the lightning’s fury preys, 

And wraps the heav’ns in one tremendous blaze; 
Ile sends his dreadful earthquakes to enwomb 
ilouses and people in one gen’ral tomb. 

How did his frown benight all Egypt's land; 


_ How spread around his just vindictive hand ; 


When o’er the steeds and riders rush’d the blast, 
And them ingulph’d beneath a war’ry waste ! 
Ile bade o’er them the furious surges sweeps 
And bury Egypt’s armies in the deep ; 
Isr’el approach his sacred shrine, and sing 
With sounds symphonious, on some tuneful string 5 
Prostrate adore him, for his mighty hand © 
Deliver'd you from Egypt’s hostile strand, 
And led you safe to Canaan’s happy land. a 

St. Saviours, ' Jonathan W. 
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| HYMN 
For a Socrat Prayer MEETING. 


COME, my fellow trav'lers, pressing 
To the realms of endless day ; 
Let us now implore a.blessing, ~ 
Let us now unite to pray 
To our Father, 
For direction in our way. 


Heip us, O thou precious Jesus, 
To approach thy throne aright; 
From distracting cares release us, 
Fill our minds with heav’ nly light, 
And in 
All our pray’rs and praise indite. 


Known to Thee is our affliction, 
Sorrows, doubts, mistrust and fear ; 
Visit us with thy salvation, 
And on our behalf appear; 
Dear Redeemer, 
_ Let us feel and prove Thee near. 


us from the love of sinning, 
Sacred Father, Friend, and Guide ; 
May thy grace Our spirits winning, 
Keep us humble near thy side, 
_ Nor permit us 
From thy peaceful ways to slide. 


When bow’d down by sore temptations, 
 Satans dreadful pow’r conti oul ; 
Let ths gospel’s consolations, 
Cheer and vivify each soul, 
And thy blessing 
Make our wounded spirits whole. 
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May we thus supplies receiving, 
In thy strength our race pursue ; 
Fill’d with joy in thee believing, 
Till we bid the world adieu! 
And in dying, 
Prove thee faithful, just, and true, 


When we quit the grave’s dominicns, 
VV hen releas’d from death’s embrace; 
May we Lorne angel's pinions, 
See our Saviour face to face, 
Aud with millions, 
Swell the anthems of thy praise. 


ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 


WIEN hee!th, with all her rich delights, 


Forsakes the feeble frame ; 
And ing’ring days and sleepless nights, 
Leave life an empty name ; 


When sin and sorrow rack the breast 


With agonizing care ; 
And all the soul by guilt opprest, | 
Lies bleeding in despair ; 


Where then, oh world! are all thy joys? 
' Thy promises of bliss? 
Pleasure’s gay dreams and splendid toys, 
And fortune’s flatvring kiss? 


THlope’s ‘magic tints are now no more, 
Her brilliant colours fade : 

The fleeting rambow otf an hour, 
The shadow of a shade. 


Is 
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Is there no pow’r a wretch to save, 
Tavolv'd in midnight gloom? 

Is there no rest but in the grave? 
No shelter but the tomb? 


There is—religion from above, 
Sweet messenger of peace! 

Brings tidings of exhaustless love, 
And bids thy sorrows cease. 


Bids thee Jehovah’s name adore, 
His saving grace receive ; 
Look to the cross which Jesus bore, 
| believe, and live. 
q Through pain and sorrow’s ; cheerless night, 
Affliction leads the way ; 
But soon upon thy raptur’d sight, 
Shall burst the glorious day. 
To tame the passions’ fierce control, 
Her iron hand is giv’n 3 
To pluck from death the captive soul, 
_ And point its way to lieawa. 


J feel, I feel the sacred pow’r, 
The mercy of my God: 
And grateful, bless the suff'ring hour, 
And kiss the chast’ning rod. 


“Again sweet health’s refreshing beatns, 
From sickness sets me free ; 

The hills and vales, and woods, and streams, 
All live again for me. 
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My father’s heav’nly smile returns, 
Rich sunshine of the breast ; 
My soul serene, no longer mourns, 
With peace and pardon blest. 


_ Eternal source of light and love ! 

Accept my ardent pray’r ; 

Visit with wisdom from above, 
The creature of thy care. 


No more across this peaceful breast, 
May guilty passions roll; | 
Nor vice, nor folly more infest 
My deep repentant soul. 


From folly, vanity, and pride, 
And unbelief set free; 

May I count all as dross beside, 
And live alone to thee, 


Oh! let thy wordsits truth impart, 
y evry thought employ ; 
And fill this blest, this grateful heart 
With life, and light, and joy. ie 


_ To tue Reaper, 
| xix. 25. 

I KNOW, said Job, (and Job well knew) 
. That my Redeemer ever lives; 
And I shall see him, (blessed view), 


Tis this that consolation gives; 
My earnest wish you will not blame, 
It is, that you may know the same. 
E. D. 


TO 
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TO A YOUNG LADY, 
Residing on the Shore of a neighbouring Country, on . 
entering the Fourteenth Year of her Age. 


COME, heavenly muse, my feeble song inspire, 
Tune my weak harp to thy celestial lyre ; 

Come, chase the darkuess that my mind pervades, 
Or shine resplendent ’midst the gloomy shades: 
Fire thou my breast, my noblest wishes raise, i 


“a. 


While, of my distant friend, in humble lays, 
I aim to guide the footsteps, not to praise, 
Ye, gentle breezes, on your airy wings, 
Waft the soft notes that echo from the strings; _ 
And mildly to dear Pheebe’s heart convey, — 
And yield her captive to their heav’nly sway. 
Ye, raging waves, that on yon distant shore, 


> 


(Oh! that these-eyes may witness it once more,) 

Lose all your fury, hush your stormy roar; 

My warning voice to Phebe's ear convey, 

But then let not its force die all away ; 

Still may its sound reverberate and rise, 

And lead my friend to mansions in the skies. 
Another year has roll’d its course along, 

Be wise, dear friend, and give to time a tongue. 

This day proclaims your birth, your natal hour, 

When life’s first dawn beheld your infant bow’r ; 

This day proclaims the joys a mother shar’d, 

When in the world her darling babe appear d ; 

This day recalls a life on earth begun, 

That's destin’d to survive yon brilliant sun ; 

This day, (the silent, solemn warning hear, 

Which should invade your mind with sacred fear,) 

Life’s form was clad, but clad in death’s attire, 

As tapers lighted, then begin t’ expire. 
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Life, where's thine image? who avows thy name, 
A vapour, nothing—these thy boasted fame? et 
Amid its charms and smiles, my youthful friend, 
To love’s sweet dictates graciously attend; 

These richly spring from your fond pareat’s heart, 
And mine with their's combine—no feeble part, 
Your tender years, your unsuspicious mien, 
Expose to dangers in this flatt’ring scene. 

How many youths, whose beauties bloom’d around, 
Pierc’d by these blasts, lie dead upon the ground |! 
Appall’d at such a sight, floods drown my eyes, 
The ambient air pours forth responsive sighs, - 
Your aspect, now, the op’ning rose pourtrays, 
Like it still flourish, flourish all your days, 

And bloom the sweetest, when your life decays. 

Hear I, or fancy that I hear your voice 
Sweetly unite with mine? all hearts rejoice. 

Blast not our hopes, take wisdom * for your guide, 
Cleave closely to her, never quit her side; 

She, from her heav’nly seat, sublime descends, 

To bring us near, and welcome us as friends. 

Flee from her touch? conteinn her godlike charms? 
No,—rather rush to her protecting + arms ; 

There safely lodg’d, each gloomy storm you'll brave, 
Of life’s tempestuous sea, till the last wave 

Shall calmly place you on that blissful shore, 
Where storms and tempests neve threaten more. 


— Ss. 
* The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom.—Prov. 
+-— is a fountain of life, to depart from the snares 


of death. 
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YOUTHS MAGAZINE: 
Cvangelical eBiscellanp, 


| DECEMBER, 1811, 


The History of SUADRACH, and 
ABEDNEGO. 
| (Concluded from page 368.) — 

FROM. this highly interesting and i instructive 
scriptural story, a great many improving re- 
marks might be deduced; but our Limits con- 
fine us to the following observations : 

ist. The human henct left to itself, will fall 


into error and sin. Witness the idolatries and 


vices of Babylon, and indeed, of almost the 


whole world at the period of this account. 
Their religion was a system of polytheism, and 


hot only were persons deified, who had been 


notorious gor their vices, but even the inani- 
mate partyaet nature were worshipped ; for the 
Chaldeans paid divine honours to fire, as an 
emblem of the suns Even now, if we trace 
those parts of the earth, which have not been 


enlightened by the rays of christianity, we shall 


find idolatry, superstition, and vice, very gene- 
rally predominane surely every youth in Bri- 


tuin should feel gratitude and joy, that the 
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gospel of Jesus Christ has visited ‘his native 


isle; that it has dispelled the shades of iono- 


rance and paganism, which once darkened her 
horizon, and is now shining with cloudless 
lustre, and diffusive brilliance. God may now 
be worshipped, as conscience dictates, without 
fear of a fiery furnace, or the burning stake. 
Let us highly value, and duly improve our civil 
and religious liberties. 

2nd. ‘True piety and dependance on God ean 
support the mind in the greatest trials. . It was, 
that faith, which is so “besutifally delineated 
and exempltfied in the 11th chapter of He- 


brews, which ‘ quenched the violence of fire,” 
and enabled these pious children, to act witha 


stedfast reliance on G of, to endure “ as seeing 
him who is invisible,” and to look forward with 
confidence, to “ the recompence of reward.” 
They knew that the burning fiery furnace, was 
but a ‘sinall and transient Genishment at most, 
when compared with ‘* devouring fire,” and 
sé everlasting burnings.” How instructive is 
the example, which has been displayed to the 
young. Let them learn, that religion alone 
can enable them to conquer temptation, to sup- 
port affliction, and to meet death with placid 
composure, hoiy cheerfulness, and heayeuly 
deiight. 

Sed, God will punish his enemies and reward 
his friends. The haughiy and imperious tyrant, 
Nebuchadnezzar, was punished for his w icned- 
hess, some time after the erection of the golden 
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image, being Sitios of his kingdom, and of 
his reason, for the space of seven years, till he 
was humbled before God, and felt convinced, 
that the * Most High ruleth in the kingdom of 
men, and giveth it to whomsoever he will.” 
The mighty men, who cast Shadrach, Meshach, 


and Abednego into the fire, were made signal . 


instances of divine displeasure; but God sent 
his angel, to preserve the lives of those pious 
youths, who were doomed to death; and though 
we cannot now expect such open and mira 
-culous interpositions of Providence, yet the 
same Being regulates the affairs of the world, 
and is unalterable in his are wisdom, dod 
mercy, They were promoted to,exalted sia- 
tions jn society, on account of t eir wisdom, 
fortitude, and piety ; ; and we may rest assured, 
whatever present appearances may indicate, 
‘that the period 1 is approaching, when God will 
execute justice on his foes, whilst his friends 
shall be welcome to hat place, where no tempt- 
ations or afflictions can exist, but where purity 
— and peace shall be undisturbed and eternal. 


Scripture Maxis illustrated by ScripTURE 


. Facts. 


Provenss xix. 11.—The discretion of a man deferreth his anger, 
and it is his glory to pass over a trausgression. 


THERE are several events in the life of 
David, which will tend to illustrate and confirm 
the truth of this maxim; we shall mention 

1. His'eonduct towards Saul on two different 
occasions. 
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This monarch was very jealous of the popu. 


Jarity which David had acquired by his victory 
over Goliath. ‘To such an extent was the rage 
of Saul carried, that even the life of David was 


not secure in hishands. ‘To avoid the danger to 
which he was exposed, David prudently left the 
court, and retired to live guictly in the country 
with the prophet Samuel; but this step did not 
appease the wrath of the king: he pursued the 
innocent victim of his fury from place to place, 
and had not David been preserved by an omni- 
potent power, Saul would have imbrued his 
hands in his blood. 

Sut although Saui would have slain Dayid, the 
Jatter generously spared the life of his enemy 
when he had hin completely in his power, 
1. In acave in the wilderness of Engedi. 2. In 
the camp of Saul at Hackilah.* On each of 
these occasions, the attendants of David prompt- 
ed him to take away the life of Saul; they even 
urged the purpose and tlie providence of God 
(in affording him opportunities of so doing) as_ 
a motive to induce him to comply with their 
proposals, but the discretion of David defer- 
red his anger; instead of killing Saul he merely 
“took such articles as might convince the king | 
himself that his life had been at his mércy, and 
then mildly expostulated with him on the cruelty 
of his conduct towards him. 

This noble and generous principle seems to be 
a distinguishing trait in the character of Da- 
vid, as will appear if we notice 


® I, Sam. xxiv, and xxvi. | 


II, His 
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Il. His towards Nabal. 
The churlish behaviour of this man had once 


excited in the breast of David a strong purpose 


of revenge.* He was on his way to accomplish 
his design, when he was met by Abigail the wife 
of Nabal. Having heard of the impending 
danger, she immediately prepared a suitable pre- 
sent, and set out to meet David. Being intro- 


duced to his presence, she addressed him in a> 


moving and eloquent speech, which soon found 
its way toa heart so tender and generous as that 
of David; and easily prevailed upon him to lay 


aside his purpose; and on this occasion 


also to shew that it was “ his glory to pass 
over a transgression.” 


These and several other cases of a similar na- 


ture are recorded for our instruction.+ In all 


these instances, David appears in a most advan- - 


tageous point of view. He manifested that 
command of his temper, and that government 
of his passions, which distinguish a truly great 
mind. By his generosity towards Saul he ob- 
tained a more sigual victory than if he had yan- 
_quished him in the field, for “ better is he that 
ruleth his'spirit, than he that taketh a city ;” and 
in listening to the advice of Abigail, he derived 


more real glory im passing over the trans-~ 


gression of Nabal, than he could possivly have 
acquired in revenging it. 


We may more particularly learn from these » 


events: 


* Sam. xxv." 
t Particularly the conduct of David towards Shimei, II: Sam xix. - 
L183 I.- The : 
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The duty and of trusting all our 


concerns in the hand of God. Had David fol- 
Jowed the counsel which was given him respect- 


ing the life of Saul, he would at once haye 
plunged himself into guilt and trouble; but he 
wisely rejected even the most plausible: appear- 
ances in his favor, when sin lay at the door. 
He well knew, that for him to seek even the pre- 
servation of his own life by the use of improper 
and unhallowed means, would he sinful in the 
sight of God, and instead of a blessing would 
bring down a curse upon him. Mr. Henry on 
this text says, “ A wise man-will observe these - 
two rules about his anger: 1. Not to be over 
hasty in his resentments. Discretion teaches us 
to defer our anger, to defer the admission of it 
till we have thoroughly considered ail the merits 
of the provocation, seen them in a true fight, 
and weighed them in a just balance; and then 
to defer the prosecution of it till there be no 
danger of running into indecencies, Plato said 
to his servant, ‘ [| would beat thee, but that I 
am angry.’ Give it time, and it will cool. 
2. Not to be over critical in his resentments. 
Whereas it is commob! y looked upon as a piece 
of ingenuity to apprehend an affront quicklyy_ 


_it is here made a man’s ‘ glory to pass over a 


transgression, as though he did not see it;* or 

if ire sees fit to take notice of it, yet to forgive 
it and meditate no revenge.” 

Il. Whata striking contrast does the different 


* Psalm XXXVili, 13. 
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conduct of David and Saul afford. David ina 
wilderness, and in hourly peril of his life, twice 


spared the life of his enemy, and thereby exhi- : 
bited a bright example of a noble and elevated 
mind ; while Saul, although seated on a throne, 
was contiwually | in his heart; he neg- 
lected the affairs of his kingdom, Bit exposed i 


himself to danger, in following the dictates of 
an envious disposition. So long as David con- 
tinued in’ any part of Saul’s dominions, this 
wicked nionarch was in a state of per betual un- 
easiness. Although David neither sought or 
desired any thing but a peaceable habitation and 
quiet resting place, he could not obtain it until ( 
he retiredsto a countr y».where > neither the power 
nor the influence of Saul could be exer ted to 
his prejudice. Le 
tevenge is the offspring of envy, and though q 
in many. ipstances, tevenge nay not affect either 
the life or the property of its object, yet it often 
inflicts the most terrible wounds:on his fair 
name and reputation, and will omit no effort and 
leave no means untried to accomplish its malevo- 
- lent desiguse “ Wrath is cruel, and anger is 
| outrageous, but who is able to stand before 
envy?” 

Lastly, the conduct of David on these occa- 
sions reminds us of a more glorious example in 
the person of Jesus, David’s Son and Lord. His 
justice was provoked by man’s transgression, 
but his mercy rejoiced over judgment. * Instead 


of 


| 
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of calling down the vengeance of his Divine 
Father on his murderers, he im plored his mercy 
on their behalf: “ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Here we behold the 
brightest pattern of excellence, and hence we 
may derive the most powerful motives to mutual 
forbearance and forgiveness of injuries; “ For- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one another; 
if any man have a quarrel against any, even as 

Christ forgave you, so also do ye.” 
UNIT. . 

On Dyine while Younc. 

DEATH is an event which must happen to 
all men; is it not, therefore, very strange that 
it should occupy so little of our attention? How 
to be happy and comfortable in the world, how 
to render our comforts durable, and how to put 
off the hour of death as long as possible, seem 


the chief ends of the existence of many. Were 
this conduct pursped | in order to lengthen the 


term of our glorifying God, of doing good to 
others, and preparing for eternity, it were well; 


but the paltry motive is, too often, that we 
‘may continue for a little longer among the plea- 


sures and pursuits of life. ‘The aged man 1s 
often as unprepared for death as the stripling 
scarcely yet acquainted with life ; and the youth 
seldom considers death as at all an object re- 


quiring his present attention. 


My young friends, we are peculiarly called 
upon to consider our latter end. It is true, that 
apoplexy 
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apoplexy is not the digease of ead and that 
_ we do not stand in such danger of being hurried 
off the stage of existence by such a messenger, 
as those more advanced in life; yet how pre- 
posterous,it is to think ourselves secure on such. 
a foundatjon, a little reflection must shew. Are 
we not even more liable to accidents than our 
seniors?. Are there not numerous diseases, 
which bidderingine our mental faculties, pre- 
vent us from knowing that we are sick, and 
which, by continuing their effects in this way, 
may carry us off as unprepared for death as a fit 
of apoplexy? We see the chances (if we may 
use the term) of sudden death are many even 
to a youth; and the probability of deliriam in 
many diseases of our time of life is very great. 

: Granting, however, that we are not hurried 
away, but are laid for some time on a death-bed ; 

poor indeed must be the ground of expectation 
concerning repentance there. To a young per- 
son who never thought of death when in health, 
how ungracious, how insupportable must be the. 
subject then! ‘The pleasures of living in this 
world, which are ever presented so forcibly to 
the young mind, will naturally occur in such a- 
situation—hope we may naturally suppose to be 
retained to the last moment of probable reco- 
very—death at last is seen inevitable—the im- 
possibility of enjoying his expected and antici- 
pated delights, added to the consideration of the 
approaching change, cannot fit the soul for pro- 


per exercise. The deluded creature despairs ! 
The 
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The wretched victim dies! He leaves a world 
which occupied his mind, he goes to an eternal 
state, to be happy in hich requires a fitness, of 
which he never thought, 3 

How many would fain live the life of the 
sinner, and die the death of the righteous! but 
I need not stop to mark the absurdity of sup- 
posing such a life to close in this way. How 
amiable it is to devote our early days to God, 
and to spend our most sanguine thoughts in his — 
_ service!. The ardour of the young mind, when 
directed to religion, bids fair for excellaann and. 
happiness. We read with pleasure the accounts 
of the happy death of those who bear testimony 
with their latest breath to the reality of reli- 
gion ; and to the most indifferent about religious 
matters, the death-bed of the saint is intereste 
ing. The pleasure of such accounts is greatly” 
heightened when the person whose death-bed 
happiness they report is a youth. However 
honourable to the hoary head it may be, and 
nothing can be more so, to declare the satisfac- 
tion he feels in dying, the readiness with which 
he leaves the things of time and all the world’s: 
enjoyments ; it is peculiarly delightful to hear of 
one in the fair morning of life submitting cheer~ 
fully to the hand of God, relinquishing without 
regret the pleasures of life, anticipating with joy 
the eternal state, and exulting in his Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, Nor is it pleasing only, it is 
also highly edifying.. Parents are enabled to com 
fort themselves in the thought of their offspring 


having exchanged for such glory so many trials: 
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as they have undergone here.-—Companions are 
confirmed in the ways of God—Religion re- 
-ceives a powerful testimony in its favour—and 
_scoffers are shewn their insignificance. 
Brethren, these circumstances are of the 


highest intérest to us. We are in the most cri- 


tical period of life, in the period most liable to 


disease, and we know not how soon we may be > 


called to adeath-bed. There under the afflic- 
tions which hang around, the remembrance of 
Christ’s sufferings for us will lighten the load, if 
we are found in him—if we are not, the consi- 
eration of his can only increase ours, Life is 
a race, to the end-of which we know not how 
soon we may get: let us be diligent to make our 
prize sure. 4 

- Let us value the means of grace, the ordi- 
nances of God’s s appointment. In the view and 
in the hope, through grace by Christ Jesus, of 
dwelling in the heaven above, let us lose no op- 
portunity of visiting the “ little heaven below * ;” 
and in all our actions, let us carry about with us 
a heavenly mind. Instead of having to look 
death in the face with horror, we,may thus and 
thus alone triumph over him. 

It is true we may not be granted a. trium- 
phant exit from this world, even though our sal- 


vation be made sure, but this is the only way to 
expect it. Be it then our prayer, that it may 


fare well with us all in dying, and in the eternal 


world. Amen. 


* Dr. Watts. 
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3 NATURAL HISTORY, 

OF BIRDS. 

(Concluded from pege 843.) | 
BIRDS in general, though naturally timid, are 
seldom frightened away from their usual haunts, . 
They are perfectly formed for a wandering life, 
and supplied with powers to satisfy all their 
appetites. But thtugh they are so well quali 
fied for changing their retreats with ease and 
rapidity, most of them remain contented in. 
those districts, in which they have been bred, 
seldom exerting their powers in proportion to 
their endowments. The rook, if not disturbed, 
will never desert its native grove;. the black- 


bird will not often relinquish its usual haunts, 
and the red-breast, though seemingly mild, 


claims a certain district, from whence it seldom 
moves; but drives from thence, every intruder . 
of its own species, without pity or remorse. 

liunger, climate, and fear, are to birds, the 
chief incentives to migration, and from one or 
other of those powerful motives, those which 
are called birds of passage, annually forsake us 
for sothe time, and afterwards make their regu- 
lar andjexpected returns. Some birds are known 
to undertake journies, the length and fatigues 
of which, would intimidate human perseverance. 
In spring, the quails forsake the burning heats 
of Africa, for the milder sun beams ; and after 
continume with us during the summer, wing 
their way back again, to enjoy the temperate 


air of Egypt, as soon as it begins to be i 
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ful. 
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ful. These peregrinations, appear to be con- 
certed some days, previous to their departure ; 
multitudes of them assemble in some open 
place, and by a kind of chattering, seem to 
settle the method of procedure. Their plan 
of operations being determined on, they all 
take flight together, and often appear hovering 
in such prodigious numbers over the sea, that to 
inariners, they appear like a cloud resting on the 
horizon. The boldest, strongest, and by far the 
greatest number carry their plan into execution ; 
but others of their company grow weary by the 

way, and quite exhausted by the fatigues of 
their flight, drop into the sea, and sometimes 
even on the decks of ships, 

That irrational animals should be able to 
_ perform su¢h long journies, and how they should 
* know whert and whither to direct their courses, 
has often afforded matter of contemplation to 
the curious; but the same instinct, which go- 
verns all their other actions, certainly, operates 
here also, | i Indeed they rather follow the wea- 
ther than ‘the country; and when they per- 
ceive the variations of the air in their favor, 
they proceed in their journey, till they discover 
land to rest on. It can hardly be supposed, 
that they retain any remembrance of that coun- 
try, in which they had spent a former winter, 
nor is it probable, that they can discern from 
their height in the air, those regions to which 
they travel; since, though they should ascend 

Vol. vi. Mm | even 
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though some birds by 


their iabitations' in:differént parts of ‘the 


Phese “of he gone} ‘are’ fof very 
remarkable for the beauty oftheir plumagé) 
thé simaller: Kinds: filly y this defect; 
By the melody'of voices: “The birds of the 
até véry bright and vivid in diet 
but they) in’general, have either Hash 


‘Std: disagreeable voices, or are totally sileit, 


“The frigid zone, on the contrary, where‘tie 
sdjatent seas: abound with fish, is stocked with 


birds of the aquatic kind,” mhach 
pleaty than in’ Europe’; ‘and these are 
either ‘clothed with warm coats’of ‘feathetiy o 

Have large quantities ‘of 
‘ghins; which serve to defend ‘them. from’ 
_ ‘Figours of the climate.’ Tw'all’ countries, 
, ever, Birds are longer lived’ than quadrupeds, or 
of the Even. the 
is dhort, when. compared. ‘With’ the lives 
is said; that swans’ have 
lived ‘three hondred_yeats, that 
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whichwe cam say, “These are ours; we have 
employed them in the great interests. of. our 
souls, in the acquisition of eternal felicity.’ 


of this smalb remaining number of days, haw 


many hours have we lost by our folly or frailty ‘ 
Alas! How much time has .beem sacrificed, to 
vice, or tainted by sin! God of mercy! How 
humiliating is ‘this thought! How proper. to 
confound us! On this subject nothing but the 


ever salutary doctrine of the merit. of. thy Son 


cou calm. our terror, or snatch us foo ctemnal 
many of those hours which the 
love of God gave us to be employed in our éter- 


 makinterests have been foolishly lavished away, 


and that with the blackest ingratitude! Precious 
hours ! during which alas! we bave wandered far 


from this most compassionateand best of parents! 


Can we not reckon many hours which we have 
sacrificed to the world, to vanity, to indolence, 


to false pleasures; which we have profaned by 


impurity, envy, jealousy, backbitings, and other 
vices which betray a heart destitute of propet 
loye-and respect to God, and of charity to our 
neighbour! And have we never spent any of that 
time which we should have employ ed in ad- 
vancing the kingdom of Christ, in opposition to 


the divine counsels, in disturbing the peace of 


society, and distracting his church? And even 
since God has brought us to a better mind, and 
inspired us with a desire to walkin bis ways, 
how many days have / we irrecoverably Jost, 

| which 
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which should have been employed in that reli- 
gion whieh was our glory, and which pointed 
out the path that Jed to eternal happiness! 
_ How have we been injured by distractions, cold- 
ness, bSrrenness of soul, doubts, inquietudes, 
want of temper, and impurity of mind! These 
and many other infirmities, the cousequences of 
improper conduct, the frailty of the body, the 
weakness of the mind, or the strength of old 
habits, have often disgraced those who have 
made some. considerable progress in the ways of 
God. Now by all these things our piety is in- 
jared, the progress of our happiness retarded, 
and our graces rather weakened or destroyed. — 
Lastly, with what speed does the little portion of 
time which we can dispose of fly away. A fear 
' is gone and we have scarcely perceived it! And 
of what importance is a year to a being, whose 
real lifé may be reckoned by hours! “We 
have scarcely thought seriously of it till another 
year is slipt by.. Had we employed this yedr 
in the work of our salvation, we should not de 
sire to recal it either in whole or in part... But 
now that we find so little of it has been spent in 
the great purposes for which it was given, we 
wish to recal that part at least, of which we have 
made the worst use. But it is in vain, the year 
‘eloses, and all the good and bad actions which 

have marked it are swallowed up in eternity, © 
Father of ‘Mercies! Reconcile us to. thvself 
by Christ Jesus: and grant that this mispent year. 
may not become a subject of anguish to, us on 
Mim 8 
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our death bed, nor the cause of our perdition 
_throagh eternity! Pardon, O pardon all sins 

which we have this year unhappily committed 
against thee! And grant us mercy !—mercy, at 
the hour of death ; mercy in the day of Jjuig- 
ment and mercy all eternity ! 

Dir. Epirory 


The following Letter, extracted from a recent _ 
publication of Sir Richard Phillips, will display in a striking man- 


ner, the value of education amongst the poor, and may perhaps 
lead your juvenile readers, who are placed in superior situations, 


to promote the diffusion of knowledge, and the adv ancement of 
piety amongst the lower classes. 


From Sir R. CuMBERLAND, Esq. 
Dated 20th June, 1808. 


Dear Sin, | 
YOU do me justice in: supposing that 
1 have not. been inattentive to the state of edu- 
cation among the numerous criminals‘who fill 
the prisons ‘of the metropolis. I have always 
considered, that the result of such an investiga- 
tion would. afford a sure criterion, by which to 
decide finally on the question, Whether the 
poor ought, or ought not, to:be educated? and. 
i have therefore paid a constant attention to 
this subject, since I have had the honor to fill 
my present office. 

The first opportunity which presented itself to 
me of forming some general conclusion on the 
subject, was by means of a memorial addressed 
to the sheriffs by 152 of the criminals; and 
amongst aj] of that 2 25 signed their own 

names 
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names in a fair hand, 26 in a bad and partly ille- 
gible hand, and the remaining 101 were marks- 
men, (persons who. sigue with a 
never Jearned to. write. 

another occasion, having to the 
various excellent institutions which exist in this 
metropolis for a supply of bibles, testaments, 
and religious tracts, to circulate in the various 
wards, and thereby” take advantage of the idle 
hours in a prison; I found, on superintend- 
ing nyself the distribution of these books, an 
almost general indifference about the receipt of 
them. On enquiry it appeared, that as few of 
the prisoners could read with facility, and as 
more than half of them could not read at all, a 
large majority were altogether insensible of the 

uses of ‘such presents, and were totally ignorant 
of the nature, object, and end of religion itself, 
| have often. interrogated a group of thdse 
persons, as they have been standing together in 
their yards and wards, and I have found gene. — 
rally that about three in ten united the qualifi- 
cations of reading and writing, and only one or 
two others in every ten were able to read, but 
unable to write. 

I have thus answered your question. Nodoubt 
but on the average the same state of ignorance 
will be found to existin other prisons,and in New- 
gate at all other times. Ushall forbear to specify 
the conclusion which cannot fail to be drawn 
from these facts, but I should hope they will 
teud to shake the confidence of those who op- 


pose 


> 
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pose plans for the general education of the poor, 
and thus in due time be the means of diminish. - 


ing the num ber of ignorant persons, who com- 


mit crimes in perfect | ignorance of the laws and. 
obligations of society, and in the total absence 
of all moral and religious feeling. 


Amiable Conduct of Arcustsnop CRANMER. 


THE Primate and the Earl of Essex had ever 
maintained an uniform friendship for each other; 


but in some things perhaps the zeal of Essex for 


his friend was apt to carry him too far, and the 
Primate had oftener than once occasion to re- 
press it. 

A priest near Scarborough, sitting among his 
companions over his beer, at the door of a coun- 
try ale-house, and somebody happening to men- 
tion the Archbishop; “ That man, (said the 
priest) as great ashe is now, was once but an 


ostler; and has no more earning than the gos- 


lings on yonder green.” Rescx: who had his 
spies in every quarter, was informed of what 
the priest had said. A messenger was immedi- 
ately dispatched for him, and he was lodged | in 


| the Fleet. 


Some months elapsed, when the Archbishop, 
who was'entirely ignorant of the affair, received 
@ petition from the poor priest, full of penitence 
moe his imprudence, aud supplicating for mercy. 

The Primate having enquired into the business 
sent for him; aid I hear, said he, you have ac- 
cused’ me’ of many things, “and among others 


of my being a very i ignorant man; you have now 
an 
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an opportunity. of setting your neighbours 
right i in this matter, and may examine me if you 
please.” 

The priest in great confusion besought his 
Grace to pardon him; he never would offend 
in the same way, again: “ Well then, says 
the Archbishop, since you will not examine me, 
let me examine you.” The priest was thunder- 
struck, Making many excuses, and owning he 
was not much learned in book matters. . 

- ‘The Archbishop told him he should not then 
go very deep; and asked him two or three of the 
plainest ‘questions in the Bible. “ Who was 
David's Father?” and “ Who was Solomon’s?” 
The priest, confused at his own ignorance, 
stood speechless. ‘ You see, said the Arch- 
bishop, how your accusation of me rises against 
yourself, You are an admirable judge of learn- 
ing and learned men. Well, my friend, I had 
no hand in bringing you here, and have no des 
sire to keep you-—Go home; and if you are an 
ignorant man, learn at least to be an honest 
one, 
Soon after, the Earl of Essex came to the — 
Primate, and with some warmth told him, he 
must for the future fight his own battles; that 
he had intended to have made the priest do pe- 
nance at Paul’s-Cross, buthis Grace’s misjudging | 
lenity had. prevented him. 

“ My good Jord,” said the Primate, taking 
him by the hand, “ be not offended; I have 
examingd the man myself; and be assured frome 


me, he i 13 neither worth your notice nor mine.” 
OBITU- 
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The. Experience Mr... Freperick Lugin 
a Sunday School. Teacher, 
(Communicated by his Brother.) 
the period of his conversion 

in his. 19th year) he became: an active and decided 
Christian : much of his time at home was employed 
jn communion with God, in reading the scriptures, 
, and in an extensive correspondence with young per- 
sons. A spirit of Christian simplicity and love marked. _ 
all his affectionate addresses to youth, and rendered 
his labours particularly acceptable to the rising gen- 
eration—indeed he might truly be termed “ the chil- 
drens’ friend.” He devoted a large portion of his 
timne to active exertion in the cause of Christ. He 
was a Visitor for the Benevolent Society at Surry 
Chapel, and gave weekly exhortations to a juvenile 
Society in Shoreditch, to the children of converted 
Jews belonging to the London Society in Spitalfields, 
and to the aged females of the Infirm Ward at St» — 
James’s Workhouse, Poland Street, Oxford Street. 

He also gave frequent affectionate uddresses at the 
_ SouthWark and other Sunday Schools. He was an 
active member in an Auxiliary Tract Society, and 
raised a fund for supplying the places he visited with 
religious Tracts; besides which he paid many friendly 
visits for religious conference and prayer. ‘Thus, like 
his divine Master, he went about doing good, and used _ 
onery. effort to bring souls to Christ. 


And as a bird each fond endearment tries. 
‘ _. “ To tempt its new fledg’d offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reprow’d each dull delay. 
Allur’d to brighter and led the way,” 


Nor was he without present reward. One of his 
scholars, at Castle Yard School, who is now engaged 
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in the work of the ministry, his conversion 


to the Lord’s blessing upen his affectionate’ exhorta- 


tions. Another youth died in triumph about thirteen 
months since, and acknowledged that. to his artless, 
unadorned addresses at one of the Sunday Schools, 
he was indebted for his |first serious impressions. 
There is good reason to hope that similar effects have 
been produced on the minds of others, and that he 
scattered not the seed of the kingdom in vain, while 


in this humble sphere of usefulness. The hovels of — 


disease and wretchedness, the Schools for the children 
of the -poor, arid the we re were his 
chosen walks, 

He was in good: health and spirits on the 17th of 
July, and.on the 19th a corpse. “ Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man 


cometh.” From the time he was attacked with the : 


disease that terminated in his death, he suffered acute 
pain of body; but the Lord was with bim in ‘the fur- 
nace, and he consequently experienced much’ trai- 
quillity uf mind and submission to the divine will. 
tt may with truth be said, : 


« His God sustain’d in his final hour: 


en ‘ His final hour brought Bory ta his God.” | 

| il Younes | 

On W ednesday, the 17th of July, he left homie i in 
health, and more cheerful than usual : he was taken 
ill in town, and was brought home-in the afternoon. 
As soon as he was got to bed, he said, he thought 
his illness, was a dangerous one: his sister said, she 
hoped it yas not, but that reflections upon death were 
at no timy unseasénable. He replied, “ ‘The Lord's 
will be done ;” and added, “ I have been writing upon 
dnl this morning ; letter is left un- 


on 
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finished.) “ My dear sister,” he said, “How I love 
you for all the attention you have paid me; you have 
often-been poorly and felt pain of body, now I know 
what it is to suffer; but the Lord supports me.” _ Llis 
sister reminding him of Mr. Hill’s subject on the 


- preceding sabbath evening, “ These light afflictions 


which are but for a moment,” &c. he said with pecu- 
liar emphasis, ‘‘ I did enjoy it,” and made some sweet 
remarks upon affliction being but fora moment. Upon 
entering the room, I said, “* My dear Brother, can 


- you get no rest;” his reply was, “ I hope to obtain 
eternal rest, I look for it through Christ.” In great 


pain of body he exclaimed, almost fainting, ‘* Oh, 


/ J am weak !” then, in a few moments, he added, 


“ When I am weak then am I strong, 
“ Grace is my shield and Christ my song.” 

I remarked that his afflictions were but for a mo- 
ment, and that they would work out for him “ a weight 
of glory,” “ The Lord grant it,” was his reply ; ‘‘ may 
the Lord only witness with my spirit that | am his, 
and give me to fall asleep in Jesus.” ‘ I have often 
feared,” said he, “ lest I should be a hypocrite.” I 
told him that fear did not evince that he was one. 
‘* ‘The Lord,” said he, ‘‘ forgive me all my sinsy and 
heal all my backslidings.” , 

On Thursday he said but little, owing to the vio- 
Jence of his pain. In great agony he exclaimed, 
“ Oh, how I suffer?” His sister replied, ‘‘ You do, 
indeed; I wish I could relieve you, but you know who 
can: look to Jesus, he can help you when all other 
help fails.” He said, “ I want to feel submission; I 
fear I do not bear my pain with sufficient patience; 
but you don't know what I feel—Lord keep me fro 
murmuring.” Inthe evening he said, “ J think I am 

a little 
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a a little betters to the fer 
any mitigation of my pain, howexer small,” and. af- 
fectionately enquired of his sister how. she was, ad- 
ding, “1 fear you are much fatigued.” She said, 
shall be better when you are better; to which ‘he 
replied, ‘ We shall all be well bye and bye.” 

A change took place between one and two o'clock 
on Friday mbrning. Tie said, on seeing his sister, 


“ Oh! I have felt just now so despairing.” She told. 


him, he had no cause for despair, for the Lord had 
been yery gri ‘cious to him. He said,.* I want to feel 
his. presence, now.” Shortly after. he said to her, 
“Good bye! good bye!” Not thinking he was near 
death, she said, ‘‘ I am not going to leave you.” He 
replied, witht great composure, ‘f But I am going to 
leave you ; I am going to heaven! Ch! I am in 


great pain, but I must not murmur: not mi wiil, but 


thine be dont !” I said, “ [ trust, my dear Brother, 


Christ is yoyrs.” ‘ Yes,” said he, * Christ has been 


mine these efht years. I want, if it is the Lord's 
wil, to go to heaven, but if not, to stop on earth.” 
Seeing us in fears, he said, “ Do not weep, you ought 


to rejoice; Fam going to sleep in Jesus. Oh! what 


pain 1s deavh.” Then, reviving a little, he exclaimed, 
“ Oh Death if where is thy sting? Oh grave ! where is 


thy victory ? ; 4 hanks be unto God who giveth me the 


victory, thrqugh my Lord Jesus Christ.” In much 
pain he said,«‘‘ Oh! I am in an enemy’s land! I want 
to feel submission. Flee, oh my friends! to Christ 
for refuge.” Then he exclaimed, “ Oh, my heaven 
my glory! Lord, into thine hands I commit my spirit— 
J cannot die without Christ in my arms :’’—then, as 
if the Lord had granted his request, he said, ** I want 
to die! I want to die! i long to be at home! Oh my 
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mansion !'—my glory!” I said, ‘ You are going, my 
dear brother, to — it; you will soon be with 
Jestis.” hope so,” was his reply. What’ shall 
I say,” said I, “ to Mr. Hill?” “ ‘Tell him that I 
shall have reason to bless God to all eternity, for ever 
hearing his voice;—give my love to —-———, (a 
youth of twelve years of age, to whom there is rea-' 
son to hope he has been made useful) may the Lord 
make him instant in prayer!” To the apothecary he 


_ said, “ I feel, Sir, I am not long for this world, but 


through grace I am prepared for another :” to the 
physician, in a very solemn manner, “I hope, Sir, 
to meet you at the right hand of God:” to the servant 
of the family, ‘* Wrestle ! 


Wrestle! unti) your God be 
“« ‘Till you can call the Lord your own,” | 


** Without Christ you can do nothing:” to his little 

nephew, about seven years old, he said, ‘* Christ says, 
* Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven :’ Oh! 


* give your heart to Christ, and he will love you.” Seeing © 
his cnd draw near, I said to him, *‘ Your heart and 


your ilesh faileth you, but God is the strength of your 


heart and your portion for ever; is he not?” ‘ Yes,” 
he replied with much seeming pleasure, I shall soon 


meet you in glory; you will soon follow me.” Very 


suitable admonitions he gave to all his brothers that 


were Lresent, and sent affectionate messages to another 
brother, and to his aged father, “ I can’t talk,” . 
said he, “ good bye? good bye!” with much aflec- 
tion, and shook hands with each of us. The last 
intelligible words he uttered were, “ 1 am in Christ for 
ever; you, my dear friends, be in Christ for.ever!’ 
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WINTER. 
INCLEMENT Winter, spreads her gloom around, 
And fogs, and vapors, every where abound ; 
In crystal flakes, the fleecy snow descends, 
' From blighting winds, the cultur’d ground defends ; 
Where’er we rove, no verdant plains appear, | 
Nor flowr’s emerge, the gloomy sight to chear; 
The feather’d songsters in their tuneful choir, . 
No longer warble, as they upward soar ; 
Save the lone Redbreast, who in grateful lays, 
Strives to enliven these short dismal days. 
Scatter'd beneath the ground, the fruitful grain 
Lies safe conceal’d, while frosts deface the plain; 
The purling streams, with gelid fetters bound, 
- Wanton no longer o’er the pebbly ground ; 
Vacant and lifeless, all creation seems 
Excluded from the sun’s reviving beams. 
Thus oft the Christian is oppress’d with dread, | 
Lest vengeance fall upon his guilty head, : 
With gloomy fears, and anxious doubts perplex’d, | 
By trials harrass’d, by temptations vex’d, 
No lively joys, nor warm affections rise, 
Nor pray’rs ascend like incense to the skies ; 
His soul is barren, just as northern blasts 
‘Deface the fields, while winter’s empire lasts. 
When thus cast down, and neither human art, 
- Nor ought beside, can solid peace impart, 
For his relief, the Saviour soon appears, 
Resolves his doubts, and quiets all his fears ; 
From satan’s bonds, he frees his troubled mind, 
As sudden thaws, the fetter’d streams unbind ; 
. Shows 
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Shows that afflictions, in their harshest mood : 
With all things, work for his eternal good, 
That fiery trials are design’d to prove, 
‘How great his patience, and how firm his love, 
Points to the glorious mansions of the bless’d, 
Where spirits of the just made perfect rest; 
There nought his peace, or comfort, can destroy 
But pleasures flow, unmingled with alloy. 


LAMECH. 
THE FORLORN WIDOW’S TALE. 


OH! hear a hapless widow’s tale, 
Whose bosom heaves with woe, 
Or I must sink in yonder vale, 
And perish in the snow. 


Tis keenly cold, “ and I’ve no vest 

- Or shoes to keep me warm ; 

Nor:any home where I can rest,— 
No shelter from the storm. 


My husband was in battle slain, 
My son was lost at sea; 

My cot is level’d with the plain,— 
Ah! wretched wand'rer—me. 


> 


For heav’n’s sake, hear a w low’ s tale, 
Relieve me from my woe, 
Or I must, sink in yonder vale, 
And perish 1n the snow. 
Minories, Je 


THE CONTRAST. 


WI IILST worldly joy to endless sorrow tends, ; 


In joy eternal godly sorrow ends. “ 
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ON THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 

BEGIN my soul th’exalted lay, 

Proclaim the mighty Saviour’s birth, — 
Record the awful happy day 

That brought the Son of God to earth. 
Record the cause,—’twas boundless love, 
. That made him leave his throne on high, 
Our sins to cancel and remove, 

To mourn, to suffer, and to die ! 


The Saviour’ s born!—O let the sound 
Thro’ ev’ry distant region fly ; 

Let Peace diffuse her sweets around, 
And grateful songs ascend the sky. 


The slaves of sin, opprest and faint, 


Their wearying burthens feel more light; 


The ransom’d sinner and the saint 
In everlasting praise unite. 


The Saviour’s born! profoundest hell 
E’en to her burning centre shakes ! 
The fiends pour forth th’ infernal yell! 

And Satan ’midst his legions quakes! 
His boundless reign is ‘at an end, 

With dread he sees the hallow’d day ; 
He seeg the Son of God descend 

To rab him of his wish’d for prey. 


And lof upon the fatal tree 
The dying Saviour yields bis breath! 
He bends beneath the stern decree, 
And: meets the iron hand of death! 
And bark !—“ ’tis finished”—he cries, 
His Janguid pulses ‘cease to beat 
He bows his awful head and dies! 


And! rian’ s is complete 
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Well might the earth be fill’d with dread, 
And darkness veil the face of beav’n! 
Well might the graves give up their dead, 

When nature’s God to death was giv’n! 
Well might an universal shock fe 
In heav’n and earth and hell be felt! — 
Well might the solid mountains rock ! 
When Jesus precious blood was spilt. 


But from the lifeless form of clay, 

Behold the buried Saviour’s flown ; - 
And in the realms of ceaseless day, 

‘Resumes his Godhead and his throne ! 
And seated round,—th’ angelic choir 

Before the throne their voices raise ; 
With holy rapture strike the lyre, | 

And their great Creator’ praise. 


And ever let the saints rejoice ; 


And all who hear the wond’rous tale, 
With one accord lift up their voice, 
The day of their salvation hail! 
All hail! immortal spotless lamb ! 
Thy promise stands for ever sure, 
And bless’d shall be thy glorious name 
While ceaseless ages shall endure. 


Oh for a sound as soft and sweet 

As those the minstrel David rung! 
For words as full of heav’nly heat 

As burst from rapt Isaiah's tongue! 
Then would I raise th’exalted theme, 


Thro’ life’s short bound the lay prolong: 
Mortals should catch the holy flame, — 


And list’ring angels join the song! 


Eis bD———L. 
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On the Deatu of the Rev. Tuomas 


SEAL’D is that tongue, in listless silence seal’d, 


Attun’d so late in eloquence to shine; : 
| Which oft the messages of love reveal’d 
_ From heav’n to man, in accents half-divine. 
| | 


Not more delight the passing gales impart, 
: Charg'd with the od’rous spoils of field or grove, 
Than, Spencer, did thy voice the pious heart, 
Fraught with the tidings of _Immanuel’s love. 


“See the dear j outh, with heav’nly ardour fir’d, 
Exhibiting the glorious Saviour’s grace; 
And while by listning crowds caress’d, admir’d, 
Rapt in bis theme divine forgets their praise, 


Hymning his oreat Creator, forth he went, 
With soul serene, into the parting flood; 
(U neonscioug that the heav’nly convoy sent, 

Waited to: bear his happy soul to God.) 7 


The ratieed eddy, bearing from the shore, 
To unaccustom’d deeps it’s heav’nly prize, 
Plung’d in the bosom of the whelming flood, i 
Dissolves the sacred tie, and Spencer dies! ? | 


So bows the praceful poplar’s apiry head, 
Pride of the forest, eminent oer all; 
Scarce has the vernal year its honours shed, 
When lag the woodman destines it to fall, 


Then why these fruitiess, unavailing tears? 

We know the choicest flow’rs blow but to fade; 

So White* we mourn’d, thy parallel in years, ac 
A flow’r divine, as ever deck’d the glade. 


* Henry Kirk White, late of Cambridge, 
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ON CHRISTMAS. 
JEHOVAH, GOD, to thee we'll raise 4 


_ Acheerful song of grateful praise, 


For all Thy love te man: 
Love that beheld us when we Tay... 
To misery and sin a prey, 

And drew redemption’s lan, | 


Redemption’ s glorious plan t’ unfold, 
Ye angels. your bright harps of gold 
Attune to help our joy ; 
Let all below, and all above, 
In hymning our Creator’s love, 
| Their noblest powers employ. 


On this auspicious joyful morn, 

Immanuel, God with, us was born, — 
To us a Son was given; 

The Sun of Righteousness arose, 


scatter’d all our hellish foes, 


And purchas’d us our heaven. | 


A heavenly messenger appears, 

«‘ Shepherds,” he cries, “ dismiss your fears, 
Glad tidings ’tis I bring; 

To you is born, and all your race, 

A Saviour full of truth and grace; 
Go worship Christ your king.” 


While yet he spake, a heavenly throng, 
Attending, rais’d the rapturous song, 
“Glory to God on high! 


And on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 


Continuing their triumphant strain, 


They sought their native sky. ‘is 
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Stone’s End, Borough, | M.K: I. 


“ Let us to Bethlehem e’en go up, 

And there behold the Gentile’s hope, 
In ‘Abraham’s promis’d seed; 

There at His feet our off rings pour : 

Our sinful hearts are all our store, 
But Jesus knows our need. 


« A broken heart he’ll ne’er despise 
A contrite heart’s a sacrifice 
He ever will approve; 
I1e’ll pdur in balm our wounds to heal, 
And loose our ransom’d tongues to tell 
The wonders of His love.” 


AN HYMN. 


SAVE me, Christ, from death-and sin, 
And the guilt that reigns within; -| 
Guard me throagh this desart place, __ 
Till [see my Saviour’s face. 


Jesus. guide me in the road 
W hich doth lead to thine abode; 
Keep ‘and guard me safely through, - 
Till thy lovely face I view. 


Jesus Christ, my Lord and King, 
I thy praise will ever sing ; 

Sing thy praise for ever more, 
Aud thy, lovely name adore. 


Save me, Christ, with thy salvation ; 

_ Keep me, Lord, inall temptation! _ 
Keep me, Christ, till thou shalt come, 
Then! ito guide me safely home. 


W. 
j Aged 9 Years. 
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Saviour's, Southwark. 


HORACE, BOOK II. ODE 10, 

( Attempted in English terse.) 

IN life’s rough sea observe the golden mean, 

Coutent, the little and the great between: 

Brave not too much th’ unfathomable deep, 

Nor yet along its sloping edges creep, 

The happy man who thus his days doth spend, 

_ Nor dreads the wants that poverty attend, 

Nor rouses up the envy of the great, 

By all the pomp and pageantry of state. 

The stately pine with its aspiring boughs 

First feels the dread effects when Boreas blows; 

And flaming bolts lay prostrate on the ground 

The lofty eminence, and cloud-capt mound. 

A mind well order’d, if a storm arise, 

And throw its gloomy horrors o’er the skies, 

Unmov’'d, unshaken, will behold the scene, 

And clouds that overspread, with looks serene; 

But if the sun impart his splendid rays, 

_ Expects another storm will hide the blaze. 

See nature’s universal Lord again 

Send hoary winter with his gloomy train, 

But soon‘he bids the grateful spring draw nigh, 

And all the dismal scenes before us die, 

Tho’ clouds should veil the sun’s bright face to-day, 

A crowd of joys await the morrow’s ray. 

Phebus not always bends his silver bow, 

But sometimes wakes the silent muses too. | 

Should storms and tempests join and fill thy way, 

Stull constancy and fortitude display ; 

Should you enjoy a fair propitious gale, 

Beware, and gather in the swelling sail. 


JONATHAN W. 
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LINES 


Written on reading the dying Experience of Mrs. 
Trotrer, first Wife of the venerable and 
highly respected Servant of Curist, lately de 
ceased, Dr. TROTTER. 


COME, saints, and view a scene 
Transporting to the eye ; 

Come see a soul redeem’d by blood, 
In holy triumph die. | 


In what a melting strain 
Fach tender sentence flows! 

The love of husband, children, friends, 
In eyery action glows. 


But Jesu’s precious love 
So pow'rful and so sweet ! 
Constrains his dying saint to say, 
“ IT come my Lord to meet.” 


Her happy spirit soars 
Beyond created things, 
Ascending like the lark on high, 
And bs she mounts, she sings :— 


“ fark! the angelic hosts, 
Ina melodious song, 

Invite my willing soul away 
‘To join the heav’nly throng. 


. Chme, sister spirit, come, 
7 Drop that vile clog of clay ; 
.> the last tender, kind adieu, 
And soar to endiess day. 
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“ I come, I come,” she cries, | 
‘To taste your perfect bliss ; 
I come to join your hymns of praise, 
And dwell where Jesus is. | 


“ Ye pleasing scenes, adieu! 
Which oft my soul enjoy’d, 

When sitting round my Saviour’s board 
With those for whom he died. 


“ What sweet endearing ties ! 
llow tenderly I’ve loy’d! 

Farewell, ye dear delightful scenes 
For nobler joys above ! 


** Adieu! my friends, adieu! 
Kind angels bid me come; 
See how they beckon me away 
To my eternal homes 


© We soon shall meet again 
~~ In yon blegs’d world of joy, 
And sin, temptation, grief, and woe, 
No more our peace destroy. 


a * And you, my kindest love *, 

Companion in my cares ; 

My friend, my counsellor, my guide, | 
Thro’ this dark vale of tears. 

«« Yes, sweet transporting thought, 
Meet parents, sister, friends, 

The children of my tend’rest love, 
Where pleasure never ends. 


; 
See that bright rainbow light . Gane £3 
marks the sacred road;#U OW 
I come, ye glorious shining ones, 


To see my smiling God. A MOTIIER- 


* Meaning her husband. 
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